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ABSTRACT 

The Montana Social Studies Model Curriculum Guide 
specifies social studies core curriculum standards that must be 
completed by all K-12 students in order to meet Montana graduation 
requirements. The first of six sections, "A Model Curriculum 
Framework," provides the essence of the model guide with the K-12 
model learners goals for the social studies in knowledge (content), 
skills, thinking, and values and attitudes. The model curriculum 
highlights sample units written for the four cluster groups, grades 
K-2, 3-5, 6-8, and 9-12, Section 2, ''Montana: Past, Present, Future," 
suggests content and learner goals for Montana studies, K-12, Section 
3, "Best Practices in Teaching and Learning in the Social Studies," 
describes effective teaching/ 1 earning strategies; the role of library 
media, technology, and information skills in the social studies; and 
assessment of the learning goals and program effectiveness. Section 
A, "Where to Begin," presents a process for curriculum development 
and provides other example models by which to organize the social 
studies curriculum. Section 5, "Resources," furnishes supplemental 
materials that will assist curriculum committees with direct access 
to critical information given as the Administrative Rules of Montana, 
National Council for the Social Studies Position Statements, and 
teacher education program standards. Section 6, "References," 
includes the references used in preparing this document, a selected 
annotated bibliography, and an edited list- of social studies 
organizations , (EH) 
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Foreword 



Itgivesmegreatpleasuretopresentthesutesocialstxidiesmoddcum In 1989, 
the Montana Accreditation Standards provided the focus for the improvement of 
instmction through the development of curricula and assessment. This document is 
the direa result of Montana s continued commitment to excellence in education. 

The process of social studies curriculum development ought to begin witii the 
fundamental question: Why do we think social studies education is fundamental for 
all students in a democratic republic^ 

Central to the social studies b the development of enlightened citizens who can 
participate effectively as members of local, state, national, and international commu- 
nities. Citizens who eng^e fiilly in community life with skills in communicating, 
valuing, decision making, critical thinking, and serving the communit, are indeed 
enlightened. The school, together with the community, must design curricula so that 
citizenship education can take place outside of, as well as wdthin, the classroom. 

The study of history and geography is also essential to the social studies. History 
provides the framework through which we can come to understand the world we live 
in and how it was shaped. Geography provides us with a sense of place and context by 
which to understand the development and growth of human civilization in relation 
to the natural environment. 

Using citizenship education, history, geography, and the other social sciences as the 
base to write sequential, developmentally coherent learning experiences for students 
in social studies is one of the most meaningful professional activities a social studies 
educator can undertake. 

Professionals from all regions of Montana devoted time and expertise to this projea. 
I would like to thank the advisory council, the team of writers, and the social studies 
community of Montana for their contributions in developing this social studies model 
curriculum. 



Education sk Quid prepare 
people not just to earn a 
living but to live a Ufi — a 
creative, humane, sensitive 



Ufi. 



— Charles Sii 



'Iver^^^ 



Preface 



In 1 987-88, at the direction of the legislauire, the Montana Board ofPublic Education 
initiated Project Excellence: Designii^ Education for the Next Century. This 
comprehensive review of the state accreditation standards resulted in a set of model 
educational goals and measures to help define high quality education in Montaiu's 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The Montana School Accreditation Standards call upon districts to develop "written 
sequential curricula {breach subjea area. The curricukshaU address learner goals...^ 
distria educational goals." During the summer of 1991, the Office of Public 
Instruction assembled Montana educators, an advisory group and a team of writers to 
develop a model curriculum for social studies which could assist local districts in their 
own curriculum development. 

The advisory council and the team of writers were nominated by a variety of 
profesionaloigaiiizariomand educational irisdtutiom.Theadvisoiy CO 
the philosophical framework from ^^4iich to write the social studies curriculum. The 
writers then met to research, write, discuss, and revise drafts of this document. 
Members of the advisory council, writing team, and other readers supplied additional 
revisions to the Office ofPublic Instruction s social studies specialist ,who used these 
drafts for final revision and editing. The document was formatted and designed by 
Steve Meredith, Linda Atwood, and Gail Hansen in the Macintosh Lab at the Office 
ofPublic Instruction and printed by Publication Graphics Department for the State 
of Montana. A special thank you to Jean Luckowski, Professor, School of Education, 
University of Montana, for her consultation on the project and to the advisory council 
and writing team, without whose direction and commitment this projea would not 
exist. The effort was directed by Linda Vrooman Peterson, Social Studies Specialist, 
andNancyCoopersmith,Administrator,DepartmentofAa3reditationandCurricd 
Services. 
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IT IS OUR MISSION TO: 



ADVOCATE, 
COMMUNICATE, 
EDUCATE, and 

BE ACCOUNTABLE TO THOSE WE SERVE. 

— Nancy Keenan 

State Superintendent 
Office of Public Instruction 



Equity Within the Curriculum 



Where justice is eUni^d, 
where poverty is enforced, 
where ignorance prevails, 
and where any one class is 
nuide to fie I that society is 
in an organized conspiracy 
ppress, rob, and degrade 
n, neither persons nor 
property will be safi, 

— Frederick Douglass 



Montana and the nation recognize the differences in die experiences of women and 
men of all races, colors, ethnic groups, and of people of varied physical and mental 
abilities. These faaors often result in the sorting, grouping, and tracking of women, 
minority, and disabled students in stereotyped patterns that prevent them from 
exploring all options and opportunities according to their individual talents and 
interests. The cost of bias to academic achievements, psychological and physical 
development, careers, and family relationships is significant. All students should have 
the opportunities to observe their own places in the curriculum, to grow and. to 
develop, and to attain identity. 

The Office of Public Instmcrion recommends the inclusion of all groups in the 
curriculum and in teaching materials. We ui^e Montana school districts to value all 
persons by actively including the contributions, representations, and experiences of all 
groups in curricular objeaives and classroom activities. Invisibility, stereotyping, 
imbalance and selectivity, unreality, fiagmentation and isolation, and linguistic biases 
must be eliminated. 

Invisibility omits or underrepresents certain groups, which leads to the implication 
that these groups are of less value, importance, and significance. 

StereotjTping assigns only traditional and rigid roles or attributes to a group, thus 
limiting die abilities and potential of that group or denies students a knowledge of the 
diversity, complexity, and variations of any group of individuals. 

Imbalance and selectivity present only one interpretation of an issue, situation, or 
group, distort reality, and ignore complex and differing viewpoints through selective 
presentation of materials. 

Unreality presents an unrealistic and inaccurate portrayal of our history and our 
contemporary life experiences. 

Fragmentation and isolation separate issues related to minorities and women from the 
main body of instructional material or classroom iasuiiction. 

Linguistic bias excludes the roles and importance of women by constandy using sex- 
biased words. 

Sadkcrand Sadker 1982 
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Ethical Principles 

for the Social Studies Profession 



Principle One 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studies professionals to set forth, maintain, 
model, and safeguard standards of instructional competence suited to the achievement 
of the broad goals of the social studies. 

Principle Two 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studies professionals to provide to every student 
the knowledge, skills, experiences, and attitudes necessary to function as an effective 
participant in a democratic system. 

Principle Three 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studies professionals to foster the understanding 
and exercise the rights guaranteed under the Constitution of the United States and of 
the responsibilities implicit in those rights in an increasingly interdependent world. 

Principle Four 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studi*^^ professionals to cultivate and maintain 
an instructional environment in which the free contest of ideas is prized. 

Principle Five 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studies professionals to adhere to the highest 
standards of scholarship in the development, production, distribution, or use of social 
studies materials. 

Principle Six 

It is the ethical responsibility of social studies professionals to concern themselves with 
the conditions of the school and community with which they are associated. 

National Council for the Social Studies 1990. Reprinted with pcnnission. 




1^ 

National Education Goals for 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 



Goal 1: Readiness for School 

By the year 2000 all native children will have access to early childhood education 
programs that provide the language, social, physical, spiritual, and cultural founda- 
tions they need to succeed in school and to reach their full potential as adults. 

Goal 2: Maintain Native Languages and Cultures 

By the year 2000 all schools will offer native students the opportunity to maintain and 
develop their tribal languages and will create a multicultural environment that 
enhances the many cultures represented in the school. 

Goal 3: literacy 

By the year 2000 all native children in school will be literate in the language skills 
appropriate for their individual level of development. They will be competent in their 
English oral, reading, listening, and writing skills. 

Goal 4: Student Academic Achievement 

Bytheyear 2000 every nativestudentwilldemoiistraternasteryofEnglishjmathemati 
science, history, geography, and other challenging academic skills necess^uy for an 
educated citizenry. 

Goal 5: High School Graduation 

By the year 2000 all native students capable of completing, high school will graduate. 
They will demonstrate civic, social, creative, and critical-thinking skills necessary for 
ethicr' moral, and responsible citizenship important in modem tribal, national, and 
world societies. 

Goal 6: High-Quality Native and Non-Native School Personnel 

By the year 2000 the numbers of native educators will double, and the collies and 
universities that train the nation s teachers will develop a omiculum that prepares 
teachers to work effectively with the variety of cultures, mduding native cultures, that 
are served by schools. 
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Goal 7: Safe and Alcohol-Free and Drug-Free Schools 

By the year 2000 every school responsible for educating native students will be free of 
alcohol and drugs and will provide safe &cilides and an environment conducive to 
learning. 

Goal 8: Adult Education and lifelong Learning 

By the year 20 00 every native adult will have the opportunity to be literate and to obtain 
the necessary academic, vocational, and technical skills and knowledge needed to gain 
meaningful employment and to exercise the n^^xs and responsibilities of tribal and 
national citizenship. 

Goal 9: Restructuring Schools 

By the year 2000 schools serving native children will be restructured to effectively meet 
the academic, cultural, spiritual, and social needs of students for developing strong, 
healthy, self-sufficient communities. 

Goal 10: Parental, Community, and Tribal Partnerships 

By the year 2000 every school responsible for educating native students will provide 
opportunities for native parents and tribal leaders to help plan and evaluate die 
governance, operation, and performance of their educational programs. 

U.S. Department of Education 1991 
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The curriculum 
framework must embody 
coherent, non-repetitive 
curricula carefully 
desired to ensure that 
children study challenging 
subject matter in every 
grade, K-I2. 

— Paul Gagnon 



Overview 



To use this model framework and come to fully understand the concepts presented 
in this curriculum guide, it is necessary to briefly explain the organization of the 
document. The Montana Social Sttulies Model Curriculum Guide is arranged into six 
seaions. Section 1 — A Model Curriculum Framework provides the essence of the 
model guide. Included in Seaion I are the K-12 model learner goals for die social 
studies in knowledge (content), skills, thinking, and values and aaitudes. The model 
curriculum highlights saniple units written for the four cluster groups, grades K-2, 3- 
5, 6-8, and 9-1 2. Section 2 — ^Mont^ma: VpMy Present, Future su^ests content and 
learner goals for Montana studies , K- 1 2. Section 3— Best Practices in Teaching and 
Learning in the Social Studies describes efFecdve teaching/learning strategies; the 
role of library media, technolog)'-, and informadon skills in the social studies; and 
assessment of the learner goals and program effectiveness. Section 4 — Where to 
Begin presents a process for curriculum development and provides other example 
models by which to organize the social studies curriculum. Section 5 — Resources 
furnishes supplemental material which will assist curriculum committees with direa 
access to cridcal infbrmarion given as the Administrative Rules of Montana, National 
Council for the Social Studies Position Statements, and teacher education program 
standards. The final part. Section 6 — ^Reference$> includes the references used in 
preparing this document, a selected annotated bibliography, and an edited 1 ist of social 
studies organizations. 

The writers of The Montana Social Studies Model Curriculum Guidey/^z to stress the 
importance of dialogue among teachers of social studies across ail grade/cluster levels. 
Nationally, the direction in the social studies, as well as in other program areas, is 
toward systemic change. Systemic educatio n is a "seamless fabric" that must be looked 
at and worked on as a whole. For real change to take place, we must keep all levels of 
schooling in mind, from preschool to graduate programs. Educators must discuss and 
agree on what students ought to be taught; at what levels specific knowledge, skills, 
thinking, values, and attitudes ought to be learned; and what expectations students, 
parents, teachers and the community ought to set for the social studies program 
(Gagnon 1993). 
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SECTION 1— A Model Curriculum 
Framework 

Essential Elements of the Social Studies 

A Philosophy of Social Studies Education 

K-12 Model Learner Goals 

A Mode?. Curriculum for Social Studies 

Model Learner Goals and Curriculum Content K-12 

Sample Units 

Primary Cluster — In My Great-Grandparents ' School 
Intermediate Cluster — Taking Social Action - 

A Problem-Solving Model 
Middle School Cluster — The Middle East 
Secondary Cluster — Myth of the American West 
Applying the Principles: The Model in Action 
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Essential Elements of the Social Studies 



Democracy depends on 
noisy, fractious and self- 

j^jytical poUtia, which in 

^0r7i demands an 
extraordinary degree of 
civic resilience and public 
spirit, 

— Benjamin R Barber 



In 1 992, the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) defined the social studies 
as the integration of history> the social sciences, and chc humanities to promote dvic 
competence. In defining social studies this way, diey recognized civic competence as 
the heart of social studies and as an essential goal of schooling in a democntic society. 
The term "dvic competence" is indusive and encompasses the role of dtizen in its 
broadest sense. 

The NCSS has su^ested that a professionally designed social studies curriculum: 

1. Begin in preschool, continue throughout formal education and indude 
sequential leamer goals and experiences at the dementary, middle and 
secondary levds, 

2. Foster individual, society and cultural identity. 

3. Indude direa participation in the school and community, induding 
service opportunities. 

4. Deal with critical issues facing the world. 

5. Prepare students to make decisions based on democratic prindples. 

6. Demand high standards of student performance and 2cssess that perfor- 
mance by multiple measures that require more than the memorization 
of information. 

7. Depend on caring, creative teachers broadly prepared in histoiy, the 
social sciences, the humanities and tlie rdationship between educational 
theory and practice. 

8. Involve the community as a resource base for program devdopment and 
student iiivolvement. 

9. Lead to dtizenship participation in public affairs. 

Such programs contribute not only to the devdopment of smdents* capacity to read 
and compute, but also link knowledge and skills with an understanding of and 
commitment to democratic prindples and their application. 

National Council for the Social Studies. Reprinted with permission. 
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A Philosophy of 
Social Studies Education 



Montana, a state rich in history and natural resources, considers young people its most 
valuable resource. The social studies play a major role in helping our young people 
become efFeaive citizens in the global community. Toward that end, students in 
Montana s schools should develop increasingly sophisticated v/zys of thinking about 
history, geography, and the social sciences. They must have opportunities to among 
other things, encounter multiple points of view, explore diverse cultures, and acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary to identify and work to solve the problems of their 
world in the 21st century. 

To prosper in the world of the next century, Montana's young people will need to 
develop a pluralistic, global, and participatory perspective. They will need a disciplined 
respea for human diflferences of all sorts, but particularly of opinion and preference, 
of race, religion, and gender, of ethnicity and, in general, of culture. They will need 
to regard the existence of ethnic and cultural differences not as a problem to be solved 
but as a healtiiy, inevitable, and desirable quality of democratic group life. 

They will need the knowledge, skills, and commitment necessary to live in and 
contribute effeaively to a world possessing limited natural resoui ces and charaaerized 
by increasing interdependence among countries and f>eople of the world. Knowledge 
of and respea for the differences as well as the similarities of the worlds people will 
require accepting responsibility for finding just and peaceful solutions to global 
problems. 

Montana's young people will need to be committed to democratic beliefs and 
competent to participate actively in the range of social, political, and economic 
processes of society. Citizenship is, therefore, more than the passive, imcritical 
acceptance of the status quo. It includes the ability to examine accepted practices, to 
engage in dialogue with others about the public and private good, and to conceive of 
new arrangements and ways of viewing the future that may be more compatible with 
democratic values and beliefs. 

As educators help students prepare for the next century, the ever-present questions 
"Why?," "Why here?," "W^y now?," and "Why not?" will continue to provide the 
critical framework through which students process information, respond to change, 
and understand what it means to be human. 
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The object of education is 
to prepare the young to 
educate themselves 
throu^out their lives, 
— Robert Menard 
Hutchins 



K-12 Model Learner Goals 



Social studies programs have a responsibiliriy to prepare students to identify, 
understand, and work to solve the problems that face our increasingly diverse nation 
and interdependent world. The National Council for the Social Studies and the 
Montana Social Studies Curriculum Writing Team reconunend that such programs 
include goals in the broad areas of knovsdedge, democratic values and attitudes, 
thinking, and skills. Programs that combine the acquisition of knowledge with the 
application of democratic values to life through thoughtful social participation present 
an ideal balance in social studies. It is essential that these major goals be viewed as 
equally important. The relationship among knowledge, values and attitudes, 
thinking, and skills is one of mutual support. 




^^^^^^^ 








1. 


'fx \ \ f til* 11 1 1 *1 

Demonstiate a knowledge or our cultural hentage as well as other cultures in the 
world. 


2. 


Place events in a chronological firamework and relate specific developments to 
broad themes. 


3. 


Recognize the relationships that exist among nations, ethnic groups, and 
cultures. 


4. 


Analyze cause and efFea. 


5. 


Understand the past from the perspeaive of the people who lived it. 


6. 


1~X 1 1 • 1 1 • 

Develop a multicultural perspective. 


7. 


Demonstrate geographic knowledge of location, place, relationships vyithin 
places, movements, and regions. 


Q 
O. 


Identify, explain, and apply economic principles and concepts that afiect 
people. 




Describe the importance of the role oflaw, including legal rights and obligations, 
to individuals and to society. 




Discuss the role of our basic institutions and their effect on the individual and 
society. 


11. 


Explain the dynamics of human behavior in social situations. 


12. 


Demonstrate an understanding of the roles of conflia, cooperation, and 
change. 


13. 


Demonstrate an understanding of democratic beliefs and values so as to 
guarantee the respect for human dignity and freedom. 


14. 


Explain the proce^ and dynamics of social and political decision making 
through die demonstration of effective citizenship skills. 



Montana Projca Excellence. Social Studies Task Force. National Council for the Social Studies. Used 
with permission. 



Just as education serves to 
close the gap between 
society*s goals, it also 
serves to push out the 
horizofis of what a society 
might become. 

— -John Goodlad 



. .\fnv: fui'i,* ii'O^i' 
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We should not patronize 
ouTsttuUnts by giving 
than access to only what 
wt want them to know. 
We have to risk letting 
them think for 
themselves, 

— Diane Ravitch 
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Develop a sensitivity to the needs, problems, and aspirations of others and to recognize 
people as individuals rather than as stereotypical members of a particular group. 



2. Ability to interact v^dth others in setting goals, making decisions, and resolving conflicts. 



Acquire information by listening, observing, accessing community resources, and using 
a variety of primary and secondary source material. 



Locate, organize, and analyze information from a variety of sources including electronic 
sources. 



Read and interpret maps, globes and other visual documents. 



Recognize and use the specialized language of historical research and social science 
disciplines. 



7. Organize and express ideas clearly in a variety of ways; for example, vsrriting, roleplaying, 
speaking, drawing, designing, building. 




Identify central issues or problexns (historic, contemporary, future), determine relevant 
and essential information, and formulate appropriate questions leading to a deeper 
understanding of an issue. 



2. Judge the consistency and adequacy of information related to a problem or question. 



Decide whether the information provided is sufficient to justify a conclusion, identify 
reasonable alternatives for the solution to a problem, test conclusions, and predict 
possible consequences. 




1. Understand, appreciate, and practice basic demoaatic principles. Chief among these 
principles are equality, justice, freedom, human dignity, privacy, diversil/, responsibil- 
ity, and the rule of law. 



Montana Project Excellence. Social Studies TaskForce. National Council for the Social Studies. Used 
with pcnnission. 
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A Model Curriculum for Social Studies 

Social Studies Themes and Questions to Reflect 
Principles and Practices in a Democracy 



The group of Montana social smdies educators who worked on this curriculum guide 
considered a number of different social studies curriculum models. The thematic 
model chosen was designed by H. Michael Hartoonian and Margaret A. Laughlin as 
the most promising framework around which local districts can build their own social 
studies curriculum. We believe that the development of a pluralistic, global, and 
participatory perspective, so important for our young people, can best be achieved 
through the Hartoonian and Laughlin thematic model. The use of themes and 
questions as the basis of a scope and sequence framew^ork helps students make 
connections among disparate elements across the curricula and apply what is learned 
to the rest of their lives. 

If social studies lias as its main purpose the preparation of effective citizens for a global 
community, we believe the thematic model ofHartoonian and Laughlin is an excellent 
starting point. 

What follows is the Montana Example Model Social Studies Curriculum adapted 
from Hartoonian/Laughlin's framework found in the National Council for the Social 
Studies* SocialStudies Curriculum PlanmngResources{l990) zndA GuUtto Curriculum 
Planning in Social SnuUes, Wisconsin Department of Public Education, Michael 
. Hartoonian (1990). 

Program Scope: Major Curriculum Themes 

The particular curriculum design suggested in Figure 1 . 1 is based upon ten themes that 
extend logically from the previously identified goals. These themes are included at each 
grade level with increasingsophistication and constimte, in large measure, the program 
scope. The themes help define the prc^ram^s scope to the extent that they present 
perspectives that provide smdents the temporal, spatial and cultural criteria necessary 
for comprehension and rational action. To some degree, any delineation of major 
themes is arbitrary. Whereas different themes may be emphasized at various grade 
levels, they should be included at every grade and may be presented in any coherent 
order based on the maturity level and ability of the students. 
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A p€Ople without history is 
iike the wind on the buffalo 
grass. 

— Anor^mums 
Lakota saying 
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History is a record of human 
progress, a record of the 
struggle of the advancement 
of the human mind, of the 
an spirit, toward some 
\ or unknoum 
objective. 

—Jawaharial Nehru 
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Z^^nf 7.7. Major scope and curriculum themes 
Hsutoonian and Laughlin 1990 

Cultural Heritage 

The cultural heritage of the people of Montana is embodied in their values, hopes and 
dreams, and fears and dilemmas. Students learn cultural heritage by coming in contaa 
with the elements of history — the people, ideals, artifacts, and dilemmas of the past 
that need to be brought forward as a part of our present and future. Through 
examinadon of their own cultures and other cultures, students can see elements 
common to all. 

Every human society (and g?:oup within larger modern sociedes) has particular 
patterns of behavior that make up its culture. A culture consists of language, tools, 
important docmnents, otstoms, social institutions, beliefs, legends and myths, rituals, 
games, attitudes, utensils, clothings ornaments, works of art, religion, and more. 
Within social groups, individuals learn accepted meaiis of meeting their needs and 
coping with problems of living in groups. Ihiese ways of perceiving, thinking, and 
making meaning are part of their heritage. 



Social History 

The need to tell the full story of history demands that we include accoimts of ordinary 
people. Such accoimting requires the examination of first-hand sources, including 
letters, documents, diaries, artistic compositions, oral histories, and material culture. 
Tliis means a broadening of the social studies curriculum beyond the study of political 
and military history to include, for example, the history of families. 
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Tradidon and Change 

Continuity and traditions provide life with meaning. Students must recognize that 
human experience is continuous and interrelated. We are the iniieritors of our past and 
we are formed by it. 

As important as tradition is in our lives, people, events, tools, institudons, atdtudes, 
values, and ideas all change over time. Change is uneven among and within different 
cultures and societies, but change is continuous and the rate of change is accelwrating. 
Clearly, we cannot accurately predia the future, but students should be able to 
envision various scenarios and be ready for more than one possibility. Students should 
learn how change and tradition constandy influence their lives. 




Social Contracts— Individuals, Groups, and Institutions 

The social contract is a free and reciprocal agreement between the individual and 
society based on frmdamental democratic values. It outlines our public behavior and 
defines oiu: privileges and obligations as citizens. One must come to respea the full 
citizenship of those who have different backgrounds and talents, and those who take 
unpopular positions on social issues. In a sense, this contract provides the criteria for 
our public and private ethical behavior. 

Social contracts are entered into by people of all ages, not only by people as they 
approach adulthood; social contracts are a real and necessary part of the society we call 
family, school, social clubs, and other social organizations. These memberships 
demand that all human beings are accorded their inalienable rights. 



Citizenship 

Citizenship education remains the fundamental purpor c /social studies education in 
American schools. If the republic is to sustain itself, citizenship education must be more 
than teaching the mechanics of the democratic system, more than ritual alone, and 
more than defining citizenship in terms of individual goals. Citizenship education 
should foster the full, ongoing engagement of citizens with issues that involve the 
community at all levels of government. Social studies educatoi-s should help students 
begin their growth as citizens by doing the work of citizens. They should develop a 
free and critical intelligence and in so doing learn to act like free persons in a 
community of people. 
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What the people want is very 
simple. They want an 
America asgoodas its 
pwmise. 

— Barbara Jordan 
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Political/Economic 



The study of history is thv 
beginning of political 
wisdom, 

— -Jean Bodin 



Montanans must increase their awareness of their political and economic opportunities 
and obligations. This means that students must have the ability to make personal and 
social decisions and judge the decisions of others, often with litde time and incomplete 
information. 

To a iaj^e extent, Montanans, as indeed all Americans, still see their civic roles as public 
and their economic roles as private. They generally see all "civic" citizens as equal 
because of the one person/one vote concept, but they see "economic** citizens as 
unequal because of their different standards of living. Students must understand the 
relationships between civic and economic justice, power, and authority and work for 
the public as well as the private good. 



Technology 

Human beings use tools in utilitarian as well as aesthetic ways. Technology is one of 
our tools. Given the power of technology to afFea and alter life, students need to 
understand the role of technology, recognize its potential and limitations, and make 
conscious decisions r^arding its use. 



Space, Place, and Movement 

The discipline most involved with space, place, and movement is geography. 
Geography is concerned with spatial relationships and the dynamic interaction of 
human populations with environmental systems. Consequendy, geography links the 
social and the natiual sciences, and provides a context for better understanding 
patterns of culture and behavior. The five principal themes of geography are location, 
place, human-environment interactions, movement, and regions. 



Global Perspective 

Every society struggles with the desire for independence and the realities of interde- 
pendence. What happens in the most distant part of the world nuy quickly affect us. 
Smdents must understand the worldwide dynamic of the human, technological, and 
ideological distance as culture is shared across the world. Interdependence demands 
that our perspective be global. 



Aglobal perspective will include the historical perspective with a grasp of the evolution 
of universal human values and unique world views, the historical development of 
contemporary global systems, and the antecedent conditions and causes of today's 
global issues and problems. The system s perspective will enable students to sec 
themselves, their communities, and their nation as players in economic, political, 
ecological, cultural, and technological systems extending throughout the globe. 



Inteirdependence 

Interdependence is the idea that we live in a world of systems in which the aaors and 
components interaa to make up a unified, functioning whole. A primary goal of social 
studies should be for our smdents to develop perspectives, concerns, tendencies, and 
standards for their roles as citizens of a democratic society in an interdependent world. 



Program Sequence: Major Content Focus 

Many social studies scope and sequence models recommend a spiral or expanding 
horizon content approach, starting with the immediate, familiar and concrete 
environment in the primary grades and moving outward to the more distant and 
abstract in high school. The design oudined in Figure 1.2 is a somewhat similar 
organizational pattern except that its content focus is organized on the basis of grade- 
level clusters developed aroimd the ten major curriculum themes suggested above. 
Teachers arc encouraged to talk with one another and their students across and within 
grade-level clusters about social studies content, skills, thinkii^ and values and 
attitudes. 







Primary Grades (K-2) 


My Orientation to the World 


Intermediate Grades (3-5) 


Many People, Many Cultures, 
One Land 


Middle School Grades (6-8) 


Viewing the World from 
Different Perspectives 


Secondary Grades (9-12) 


Participating in a 
Changing World 



Figure 1.2. Gnuie-levtl cluster/ 
Haitoonian and Laughlin 1990 
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The aim of education is 
thf knowledge not of fac^ 
hut of values, 
— Dean WiUiam R Inge 




Education is not training 
but rather the process that 
equips you to entertain 
yourselfy a friend and an 
idea, 

—Wallace Sterling 




Model Learner Goals/Curriculum Themes 



In the following table, curriculum themes have been matched with knowledge 
(content) model learner goals. The themes suggested are not the limit of possible 
linkages with content learner goals and any number of other themes. What is provided 
here is an example of how a district curriculum committee might begin to use this 
model curriculum, thus connecting curriculum themes with content learner goals. 









1. 


Dcmonstxate a knowledge of our cultural heritage as well as 
other cultures in the world. 


cultural heritage, sodal 
history, global perspectives 


2. 


Place events in a chronological framework and relate specific 
developments to broad themes. 


cultural heritage, 
tradition and change 


3. 


Recognize the relationships that exist among nations, ethnic 
groups and cultures. 


space, place, and movement, 
interdependence 


4. 


Analyze cause and effect. 


tradition and change, 
space, place, and movement 


5. 


Understand the past from the perspective of the people who lived it. 


social history, cultural hentagc 


6. 


Develop a multicultural perspective. 


global perspectives, 
interdependence 


7. 


Demonstrate geographic knowledge of location, place, relationships 
within places, movements and r^ons. 


space, place, and movement, 
interdependence 


8. 


Identify, explain and apply economic pnnciples and concepts that 
affea people in all societies. 


political/ economic, 
tradition and change 


9. 


Describe the importance of the role of law, induding l^al ri^ts and 
obligations, to individuals and to society. 


social contracts, political/ 
economic citizenship 


10. 


Discuss the role of our basic institutions and their affect on the 
individual in society. 


political/economic, 
citizenship, social contracts 


11. 


Explain the dynamics of human behavior in social sitiutions. 


interdependence, 
sodal contracts 


12. 


Demonstrate an understanding of the roles of conflict, cooperation, 
and change. 


tradition and change, 
interdependence, technology 


13. 


Demonstrate an understanding of democratic beliefs and values so as 
Co guarantee the respect for human dignity and fr:ccdom. 


citizenship, 
sodal contracts 


14. 


Explain the process and dynamics of social and political decision 
making through the demonstration of cflfcaive citizenship skills. 


social contracts, political/ 
economic, dtizenship 





Model Leamcj- Goals and 
Curriculum Content K-12 
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Once the curriculum committee lias established the major goals for the K-12 social 
studies curriculum, work can b^in in each of the cluster groups. This guide uses 
questions (as content and learner goals) to encourage students and teachers to explore 
soiutiomtogether.Byposingbroadquestions,smdentswiUleam to grapplewith issues 
.from multiple points of view, develop a variety of learning skills, learn to work 
effectively as individuals and as group members, and use their own experiences in the 
process of learning. 

This task requires that many opportunities be provided students to enable them to 
cope with a vast array of new knowledge about social reality. It also requires that the 
classroom environment encourage both divergent and convergent thinking. By 
seeking answers to original questions, students and teachers will be addressing 
information and knowledge together. They will be generating new questions, 
gathering data, discussing information, and while answers may not resolve any one 
question, thcseeking of answers will helpsmdents learn how to learn — a much needed 
skill for the 21st century. 

The following examples of broad-focus questions, representing the ten themes, are 
used to organize the curriculum within each grade/cluster level and aaoss the K-12 
social smdies program. The key ideas listed are examples of major concepts related to 
the broad-focus questions and topics. Of course, many other questions and related 
concepts could be posed and broad-question categories formulated, thus giving 
further shape to the social smdies curriculum. Because the scope and sequence for the 
social smdies curriculum are the responsibility of the local school distria, the social 
studies program will represent the values and will meet the specific needs of the 
community, students, teacher, and administrators. Such a process should ensure the 
relevance of the content, skills, thinking, and values and attitudes of the social smdies 
curriculum. 

This document does not answer questions such as, should Africa or Central America 
be taught in the fifth or sixth grade? This, too, is a local school distria decision. What 
is emphasized here is the importance of teaching substantive content that is current, 
accurate, and comprehensive. Social smdies must challenge smdents to work with 
ideas from a variety of sources and from various perspectives at all duster levels. 
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Wjat is worth teaching 
What is most worth 
knowing and being obit to 
do, ,,as tvorkers, as 
citizens, and as cultivated 
persons? 

— Paul Gagnon 



. Mimls are cultural 
Miruis are forms of 
cultural achievement and 
the kinds of minds that 
children come to own 
depend, in large measure^ 
on the kinds of experiences 
they are aforded during 
the course of their lifetimes^ 
—Elliot W.Eisner 



Primary Cluster Grades K-2— 
My Orientation to tlie World 



Students in the primary grades, kindergarten through second, enter sdhool with a wide 
range of unique experiences. They have a curiosity about the worid and have developed 
a sense of their place in families, neighborhoods, communities, and the world beyond. 
The social studies curriculum focus at this cluster level should draw upon these unique 
experiences to foster intellectual, social, emotional, spiritual, and physical growth. 
With the discovery and growth of various roles comes the responsibilities that are tied 
to these roles. 

Young children need varied and concrete learning activities that meet the needs of the 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic learner. The activities will be based on history and 
geography, and infused vvdth spoken language, literature, music, art, movement, and 
writing. The richness of the whole language approach will give the curriculum 
meaning and relevance to the student through listening, speaking, drawing, reading, 
and writing. 

Primary children will learn sldlls of social participation, researcli, citizenship, and 
communication to encourage the growth of the whole child. These skills will enhance 
the students* awareness and acceptance of others' traditions and values. Children at the 
kindergarten, first, and second grades vwll learn to approach new situations with a 
growing understanding of others. An appreciation will develop for their physical and 
emotional selves while a deeper understanding of family and kinship evolves. The 
primary program provides the foundation of knowledge and skill development in the 
social studies that will continue to develop all through their lives. 



Note: The ten themes are represented in questions which have been placed into broad categories appropriate 
to this cluster gtvup. 
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MYSELF AND MY FRIENDS 
Who am I? 

What can I Icarn about myself? 

How can I help others? 

How do people depend on me? 

What is expected of me? 

What is a friend? 

How can people be friends? 

What do friends do? 

How do I make friends? 

How can I be friends with people who are 

different from me? 
How has technology changed my life from the way 

my parents and grandparents lived? 
What can art, music, stories, and gimcs from the 

past and present teach me about myself? 
Why do we need rules at home, at school, and in 

my neighborhood? 
What are my responsibilities at home, at school, 

and in my neighborhood? 



MY FAMILY 

What makes a family? 

What do families do? 

How has my family changed? 

How have families changed over tim ;? 

Who were my ancestors and how did they live? 

How are families alike and how are they diflferent? 

What are families like in different countries? 

What are the customs and traditions of my family? 

How do families make and spend money? 

What rules do families have? 

What are the roles of various members of my family 

and what are their responsibilities? 
How do people in my family dep *nd on one another? 
What can I do to ensure coopcratit n at home? 



Alike 
Different 
Individual 
Self 

Cooperation 
Conflicts 

Conflict resolution 
Friendship 
Affection 
Love 

Interdependence 

Uniqueness 

BeUefi 

Socialization 

Diversity 

Caring 

Kindness 

Sharing 

Understanding 

Choice 

Causes 

Effircts 



Decision inaking 

Fairness 

/Responsibility 

Emotions 

Imagination 

Art 

Music 

Games 

Dranut 

Empathy 

Compassion 

Ideals 

Principles 

Values 

Culture 

Ethnicity 



Family 

Relatives 

Responsibility 

Cooperation 

Sharing 

Division of labor 
Roles 

Independence & 

dependence 
Protection 
Needs 
Rules 
Fairness 
Marriage 
Belief 
Divorce 
Separation 
Death 
Recreation 



Custom 

Holiday 

Celebration 

Similarities 

Parents/grandparents 

Values 

Pluralism 

Awareness 

Differences 

Festivals 

Country 

Likenesses 

Differences 

Locations 



There can be no daily 
democracy without, 
daily citizenship. 

—Ralph Nader 
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Accomplishments 
hape no color, 
— Leontyne Price 




MY NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY 
Whccc is my home? 

How can I describe where I live and how has this 

changed over time? 
Who are the people in my neighborhood and community 

and what are their traditions, values, similarides, and 

differences? 
>X1iat are my basic needs? 

What goods and services docs my community offer? 
Who are community helpers and what do they do? 
How do people in my community depend on one 
another? 

What traditions does my community have? 
What rules docs my community have and why? 
How has my community changed through rime? 
How do people in my community live and work? 
How did people live, work, travel, and communicate in 

my community long ago? 
How did my community begin? Why then? Why here? 
How do I find my way around my neighborhood 

and community? 
What is a good citizen and how can I be one? 
How can I be a good citizen in my neighborhood 

and community? 
What can art, music, stories, and games teach me 

about my community? 



MY WORLD 

What docs my world look like? 

What can I learn about myself when learning about 

other people? 
How did my country begin? 
What holidays do pcf>ple in my country celebrate? 
How can we describe families in different countries? 
What are some customs and traditions celebrated by 

families in my country and around the world? 
How has my country changed over time? 
What are some words from other languages? 
What can art, music, stories, and games teach me about 

my world? 

How can graphs, maps, and other information teach me 

about my world? 
How is my home alike/different from other homes 

in the world? 
How can I be a good citizen in my country and 

in my world? 

What can I do to promote peace at home, at school, in 
my neighborhood? 



Helping 
Communication 
Workers 
Family 

Consumers & producers 

Goods & services 

Transportation 

Generosity 

Place 

Relatives 

Community 

Citizen 

Cooperation 

School 

Teacher 

Student 

Compassion 

Empathy 

Population 

Living things 

Urban/rural 

Resources 

Scarcity 

Production 

Park 

Trade 

Conflict 

Law 

Leadership 

Service 

Peace 



Land use 

Suburban 

Shopping center 

Market 

Needs 

Wants 

Worship 

Rules 

Courts 

City council 

Mayor 

Culture 

Money 

Equity 

Friends 

Income 

Taxes 

Election 

Voting 

Ri^ts 

Responsibilities 
Fire filters 
Police officers 
Nursestdoctors 
Business people 
Workers 
Parents/ 
grandparents 



World 

Country 

People 

States 

Likenesses 

Languages 

Diversity 

Culture 

Customs 

Differences 

Shelter 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Planting 

Environment 

Defenses 

Ranching/farming 

Settlements 

Future 

Conservation 

Stewardships 

Settlers 

Development 

Near/Jar 

Inside/outside 

Up/down 

mghtJif 

Day/night 
Big/sftml 



Location 

Direction 

School 

Community 

Neighborhood 

Computer 

Television 

Map 

Globe 

Cardinal directions 

Distance 

Season 

Time 

Calendar 

Scale &siu 

Symbols 

Model 

Today/tomorrow/ 

yesterday 
Projections 
Atlas 
State 

North/South Pole 

Continents 

Planets 

Landfi>rms 

Oceans 

Equator 
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Intermediate Cluster Grades 3-5 — 
Many People^ Many Cultures, One Land 

The social studies curriculum in grades 3-5 encourages an interdisciplinary study of 
our community, state, and nation, allowing the students to determine their places in 
the global community. While studying the community, state and nation, students will 
have the chance to leam concepts in the ten theme areas. These concepts include, 
among others, diversity, environment, urbanization, transportation, heritage, ethnicity, 
technology, and belicfe. Attention is g^ven to people and their stories, their failures as 
well as successes. 

Students should be encouraged to use media resources to leam about their cultural, 
geographic economic, political, artistic, and historical heritage. The media should 
include the use of, but is not limited to, print and non-print material, technology, field 
trips, and resource people. 

Students need material that is relevant and developmentally appropriate to them as 
individuals. They need to have a wide range of acrivities> experiences, and opportuni- 
ties to develop and apply a variety ofleaming skills. These learning skills should include 
higher-level thinking skills, research skills, and inquiry skills. Tlie use of various group 
sizes also lends to the development of students* learning opportunities. 



Note: The Ufi themes are represented in questions which have been placed into broad categories appropriate 
to this cluster group. 



America is woven of 
many strands; I would 
recognize them and let 
it so remain . . . our fate 
is to become one, and 
yet many, 

— Ra^h Ellison 
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Liberty without Uaming is 
always in peril and 
Uaming without liberty is 
always in vain. 

—John R Kennedy 
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COMMUNITIES 

How do communities and our state help people 

meet their basic needs? 
What goods and services are produced in our community 

and state? 

How are these goods, services, and other resources used? 
What features make our community and sute unique 
and special? 

How do communities and our state show diversities 

and similarities? 
What are the things about my commimity ^^ch make it 

different from other communities? 
How have our community and state changed over time? 
How are components of culture reflcaed in our 

community, state, and nation? 
Do people do things in a special way because of the location 

of this community? 
What are some characteristics of a "good" community? 
What are the charaacristics of a "good" citizen? 
How can I be a good citizen? 
What action can I take to bring about changes to 

improve my community? 



HISTORY/CULTURE 

What are some important documents that have shaped 
our history? 

How have they influenced our past and our present 
way of life? 

How have women and men influenced our history and 

the reporting and writing of history? 
What arc some exanriples of the contributions of ethnic 

and cultural groups in our community, state and nation? 
How can numeric and scientific data help us understand 

changes in history? 
How has the past shaped our traditions, customs, heritage, 

anitudes and values? 
How have our history and cultures influenced and been 

influenced by the arts? 
How has the movement of groups of people chang^ the 

history and tlie environment in Montana and the U.S.? 



Needs 

Community 
State 

Nation, products 

Goods/services 

Productivfy 

Eanch/farrn 

Shelter 

Place 

Government/business 

Recreation 

City 

Town 

Settlers 

Cultural identity 
Relationships within 

places 
Language 

Ethnic communities 
Specialization 



Land use 

Diversity 

Culture 

Migration 

Immigration 

Citizenship 

Bilingual 

Artifact 

Rural/urban 

Weather 



Constitution 
Bill of Rights 

Declaration of Independence 

Government 

Institutions 

Laws & rules 

Rights 

Responsibilities 

Voting 

Citizenship 

Historical interpretation 

Indigenous people 

Larul ethic 

Stereotypes 

Ceremonies 

Reservation treaty 

Exploration 

Adaptation 

Culture 

Beliefi/customs 

Cooperation 

Conflict/conflict resolution 
Ethnic & minority groups 
Migration 
Homestead Act 
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HUMAN REIATIONSHIPS/INDEPENDENCE/ 
DEPENDENCE 

How do our community, state and nation rely on other 

parts of the world? 
How do ideas, people, and products circulate in our 

community, state and nation? 
How do people in our r^on interaa with people in 

other regions? 

What can we learn about our society from the study of others? 
How do laws provide for political, economic, and social 

stability and control in our daily lives? 
How can laws be changed? 

Why is there so much political, economic, and social 

instability in the world? 
How might we bring stability to the world? 
What types of prejudice and discrimination exist in our 

community? 

What can we, as members of this community, do to remove 

prejudice and discrimination? 
What are some ways to resolve conflicts between individuals, 

groups, and nations? 
What aaions can I take to bring about changes for improving 

my community and world? 
Who are the leaders of my community/state? What are 

their roles? 



Govtmment 

Government officials 

Communication 

Technology 

Ideas 

Products 

Lam & rules 

Conflicts resolution 

Problem solving 

Decision making 

International conflict 

Detente & peace 

Food supply & hunger 

Distribution 

Resource allocation & 

management 
Consumption 
Human rights 
Frontier 
Compromise 
Slavery 
Manufacture 
Rebellion 

Population density 



Customs 
Beliefs 
Values 
Colonization 
Governor 
Legislators 
Civic participation 
Social action 
Mayor 
City council 
Legislature 
Senator 
Representative 
Borders 
Tariffi 



HUMAN/NATURE RELATIONSHIP 

What are some special geographic features of our landscape? 
What physical features influence the location of communities 

in our country and the world? 
How do our community and state affect the environment 

in positive and negative ways? 
What can \/c, as citizem of the community and sttte to 

improve the environment? 
How can numeric and scienriflc data help us understand 

changes in our present environment? 



Continents 

Islands 

Oceans 

Lakes 

Grasslands 

Tropia 

Scale 

Distance 

Longitude/latitude 

Rivers 

Ecology 

Maps & symbols 

Key &legend 

Agriculture 

Specialization 

Boundary 

Region 

State & province 
Natural resources 
Land use 

Political & physical 

Perspective 

Habitat 

Adaptation 

Forest 



Mountain 
Air 

Atmosphere 

Desert 

Climate 

Environment 

Phins 

Pollution 

Conservation 

Wilderness 

Endangered species 

Landfill 

Diminishing resources 

Migration 

Population 
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There can be hope only fir 
society which acts as one 
big family, and net as 
many separate ones, 

— Anwar al-Sadat 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 



How did die present come to be as we know it toda.)^ 
What will our community and state look like in the future? 
What changes arc likely to take place in our country and 

the world in t^^ 21st century? 
How do economics cfifea the growth and dedine of our 

community and others? Our sure? 
How has technology changed the way wc live? 
How is technology likely to help shape our future? 
How can we be prepared to adjust to change? 



Growth and decline 

Interaction 

Industrialization 

Problem-soUnngstrateffes 

Trade 

Transportation 

Regional centers 

Conflict 

Communication 

Computers 

Space satellites 

Mass transit 

Urban planning 

Immigration 

International 

Communication 

Consumption 

Agriculture 

Edidcation 

Schools 

Learning 

Prediction 

Futurism 



But in those remnants of a wild empire ...tve today can still find 
beauty in solitude; have a taste of living fidly, intensely, and freely 
in the moment; sense the thrill of exploring the unknown; and have 
the inexpressible satisfaction of being part of an untamed 
environment 

— Frank E. Craighead 
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"A .\JviM'( unji I'll 'J if: h:i*..inf''/. ' 
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Middle School Cluster Grades 6-8-^ — 
Viewing the World from Difierent Perspectives 

Early adolescence is characterized by significant growth and change. For most, the 
period is initiated by puberty, a period of development more rapid than in any other 
phase of life except infancy. Cognitive growth is equally dramatic for many youth, 
introducing the capacity to think in more abstraa and complex ways than they could 
as children. Increased sense of self and enhanced capacity for intimate relationships can 
also emergp in early adolescence. All of these changes represent significant potential in 
our young people and great opportimity for them and the society. (Turning Points: 
Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century. Cam^e Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1989.) 

The focus of this cluster is the student s need to develop a respea for self and others 
in the context of the real world. This world is ftiU of complad ty and problematic issues 
which can be explored in terms of their flaws, strengths* dangers, and promise^. 
Middle-level students need the latitude to examine these questions critically on their 
own terms. In light of their developing self-concept, it is vital that students have a voice 
in curricular direction. 

Teachers can enhance the learning of middle-level students by using reflective inquiry 
teaching strat^es that help students formulate their own questions and hypotheses. 
These strat^es develop inductive thought processes and strengthen abstraa reason- 
ing. Learning how to learn is as much a focus of middle-level curriculum as learning 
specific content. Content is a starting point for developing induaive reasoning, rather 
than an objective in ar d of itself. Process, not product, is the focus of this curriculum. 

When students work in cooperative learning groups, they can explore common 
qi .estions together and discover how other people think and feel. Cooperative learning 
groups meet the needs of these students socially and intellectually* and can even be used 
as a microcosm to understanding the dynamics of the real world. 
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The human mind is our 
fiindamentd resource. 

— 'John E Kennedy 
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Students must Uavf school 
with the passion to 
question, without the fear 
of looking footish, and 
with the knowledge to 
learn where and how the 
facts can he found 

— Grant Wiggins 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE 



What is culture? 

How arc cultural regions similar and how arc they different? 
What arc some issues, crises, and opportunities Eadng each 

culture region at present? 
How might they be resolved? 
How have leaders shaped the course of history? 
How arc we the keepers of our culture? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

What is the nature of human being?? 
How have common people contributed to our well-being? 
What role has gender played in the creation and development of 
culture? 

What are the stor ies of migration? 
What efforts arc made to recognize and appreciate cultural diversity 

in our countiy? 
What is the nature of human groups? 
What role has religion played in the structure of society? 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 

How has the United States responded to the many challenges 

facing our countiy throughout history? 
What challenges does our republic face in the coming years? 
How might the republic respond to these changes? 
How can numeric information be used to make changes in 

personal lives and public polic}^ 
What are the traditions that make us Montanans? Americans? 



SOCL\L CONTRACTS 

How do leaders exercise power and authority? 

How have leaders shaped the course of history? 

How does the perception we have of ourselves as itKlividuals and 

as a narion influence the way we behave toward one another? 

Toward other nations? 
How does the legal system protea the rights of individuals 

as well as protect the common good? 
I Why do societies create laws? 
What is the history of societal law of this nation and of others 

around the globe? 



Cuhurt 

Cultural groups 
Historic perspective 
Heritage 
Diversity 

ConfUct/confUct resolution 

Leaders 

Values 

Bias 

Frames of reference 

Fact/opinion 

Dogma 



Oral histories 
Primary sourca 
Lifestyles 

Art/music/theater 
Gender 

Significant contribution 

Belief 

Religion 

Migration 



Traditions 
Contiftuity 
Future implications 
Celebrations 
Customs 

Cultural identity 

Statistia 

Data 



Legal system 
Law 

Legal process 
Couft system 
Agreements 
Social contracts 
Power 
Authority 
Common gooil 
Behavior 
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CmZENSHIP 

yffhzl riglits and responsibilities do individuals and groups have 

in our fYMinrrv sna in ntn^r rfiitntriM^ 

What behaviors would best describe a "good dtixen;" 
What docs civic panicipation mean? 

What is the difference between socialization and social criticism? 
Historically* how have people disagreed with their government? 


Rightsfmpmsibiiiim 

Voting 

Election 

Civic Participation 
Citizen 
Gtizenship 
Democratic republic 
Legislation 
Social action 
Civil strife 








POUTiCAUECONOMIC 

What is the nature of our democratic government at the local* 

state, and national levels? 
What are some key features of our government? 
How have world regions become increasingly specialized in the 

produaion of ccnain goods, thereby forming systems of 

economic networks? 
Where can I find and how can I use numeric information about 

political, social, and economic institutions? 
How are cultural values used in public policy making? 


Institutions Resources 

Organization Commodity 

Policy Econon^ 

Region Value 

NetuHfrk Subsistence economy 

Systems Third World" 

Value 


Systems ofgovemment 


Democracy 

Branches of local, state and national 

governments 
Legal system 






TECHNOLOGY 

How has technology influenced our lifestyles, values* and 

CApvvUlUUtl>> 

How might technology shape our lives in the 21st century? 
How have technological developments changed the lives 

of people around the world? 
How has technology changed the ways people and nations view 

the world and respond to events? 


Technology 
Information age 
Information 
Ethics 

Information systems 

Network 

Regions 










SPACE, PLACE, AND MOVEMENT 

What is the nature of the earth and its environment today? 
What relationships er'.st between the United States and other 

areas of the globe? How have these relationships changed 

over the years? 

What changes have taken place in urban and rural United States 
over the last 50 years? 30? 10? What changes might be 
predicted by die year 2020? 

^'hat relatk>nships can be kientificd between this region and other 
regions? How have these relationships changed and how have 
they remained the same in the last 10, 25, and 50 years? 

WTiat effect docs the place in which you live have on the way you 
and the people around you live and work? 


Regions 
Continents 

Human/nature relationship 

Environment 

Wilderness 

Migration 

Sustainable resources 
Carrying capacity 
Cause and effect 
Rural/urban 
future implicatiotu 
Historical perspective 
Economic/political issues 
Place 

RiktioHships 









If there is no civic virtue 
among 14S, but only private 
virttte, then no form of 
gDvemment (not even the 
best) will render us seatre. 
— -fames Madison 
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GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

How cin content from the sodal studies provide dlHerent 
perspectives when we study events* institutions, and people 
around the world? 

What common challenges arc foccd by people around the world? 

How mi^t they respond to ensure the survival of the earth? 


Interdfpaidenct 
Dtpendmce 
Cultural exchange 
Global community 
Gmmunicatim 
Trade 

Transportation 

JRegiom 

Power 

Authority 

Fear 

Cooperation 
Modertilprimitivt 
Conflictlconflict resolution 






INTERDEPENDENCE 

How might peace be achieved within and among the cultures 
of the world? 

How docs the perception we have of ourselves as individuals and 
as a nation influence the wa/ be behave toward one another? 


Dependence 
Interdependence 
Cultural groups 
Cultural diversi^ 
Cultural Exchange 
Gbbal perspective 
Communication 
Industrial world 
Network 

International husinesslgovemment 
Information Age 
Global Community 
Conflict/conflict resolution 











When a person thinks on his own, withota being stimulated by the 
thottghts and experiences of other people, is even in the best case 
rather paltry and monotorums. 

— Albert Einstein 
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Secondary Cluster Grades 9-12 — 
Participating in a Changing World 



The social studies curriculum in grades 9-12 will focus on the role of the individual, 
emphasizing rights aswcU as responsibiUtics as mcmbcrsoftheworldcomm^ 
social studies curriculum will provide a knowedge of and respect for other cultures 
both past and present. Although history centered, the curriculum will integrate 
economics, gpogtaphy, government, otherrelatedareasofthesocialsdcnces,humaiuties, 
literature, and the arts* 

Sccondaiy-level smdcnts have considerable potential for abstraa reasoning They are 
passed childhood and are for more sharply aware of themselves and others than they 
were before. They can make decisions based on abstraa principles and rules. The 
teacher and the social smdies curriculum should take advantage of this potential and 
involve students in tasks that emphasize imaginadon, hypothesis formation, and 
judgment. 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Why does a society establish standards and values? 
What pan docs the political process play in establishing 

societal standards and values? 
How docs an individual clarify personal values? 
yffhu. happcTU when values conflict? 
How do htstoiy and geography influence culture? 
What are the methods of cultural change? 
How do historians study continuity and change? 



Stamiards 
Values 

PoUtkalproc&s 
Frame of refhftnce 
Viewpoint 
Oral history 
Bias 

Historical sources 
Conflict 
Value conflict 
Conflict resolution 

Social class 

Cooperation 

Assimilation 

Human movement 

Nationalism 

Manifest Destir^ 

Social Darwimtm 

Frontier 

Revolution 

Independence 

Constitution 

Treaties 

Bill of Rights 

Federal form ofgotfemment 
Primary and secondary sources 
Cause&effkt 



Critical am^sis 
Ethnocentrism 
Sex role stereotyping 
Synthesis 
Cultural identi^ 

self-identity 
Cultural diffusion 
Supply & demand 
Continuity 
Change 



Teaching creatitnty must 
mean, ♦ . openingup fi^r 
students the flavor and 
textuu of creative inquity 
and hoping they get 
hooked 

— DavidPerkins 
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/ btlUve that the p rirmry 
focus of schools should be 
on the civic values that 
pertain to the public life of 
the political community 
and not on the private 
values of religious belief or 
mondlifestyles... 

— Freeman Butts 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 

What can literature tell us about history? 

What do storieSt poems and songs tell us about the past? 

What role do documents and personal narratives have? 

What has been the impaa of sodety on ordinary people? 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 

What is the role of tradition in society? 

How have major social, political, economic, cultural, scientific 

and technological changes affected society? 
How do societies deal with change? 
How have changes in societies' expectations, values and 

lifestyles influenced the role of individuals? 
What is the role of oral tradition? 
How do historians study continuity and change? 
What are the skills of historical inquiry and how are they applied? 



SOCIAL CONTRACTS 
What are social contracts? 

What are an individual's rights and responsibilities in society? 
How do social contracts change as an individual matures? 
How do social contraas govern behavior? 
How do social contracts maintain a free and peaceful lution? 
What role does revolt play in sodety? 



CITIZENSHIP 

What are the obligations of a contributing member of society? 
^'hat are the riglits and responsibilities of dtizens in different 
cultures? 

What are the rights and responsibilities of dti2ens in a 

democracy? 
How do government and politics work? 
What arc rights and responsibilities as members of the global 

cojnmunity? 

What aaions do aaive members of their communities 
perform? 



POLITICAL/ECONOMIC 

What economic political, humanitaruii and moral roles do 

international organizations play? 
When docs one nation have the right to interfere in the 

internal afEurs of another? 
What role docs economics play in determining an individual's 

role in society? 
How do economics drive society? 
How do societies deal with their poor? 
Docs wealth equate to influence and power? 
How do people participate in the economic and political 

processes? 

Is there political, economic and social justice? 

How do politics work in the real worid? 

What is the role of compromise in intcrnarional interacrions? 



Art 

Historiography 

Journals 

Diaria 

Income 

OraltraMtion 

Status 

Values 

Underclass 



Distributum of 

ufealth 
Women 's Movement 
American ^am 
Popular culture 
Standard of living 



Cultural exchange 
Land ethic 
Land use & 
oumership 
Religious fretdam 
Imperialism 
Value conflict 
Adaptability 



Cultural identity 
Survival 

Historical inquiry 



Individual 
Group 
Agreements 
Conflict 

Conflict resolution 

Contract 

Institutiom 

Laws 

Courts 



Judges 
Justice 
Fairytess 



Rights & responsibilities 
Cultural diversity 
Democratic principles 
Declaration of Independence 
Bill of Rights 
U.S. Constitution 
Local, state, tuitional governments 
International organitatiom 
Jsulicial system 
Public poUcy 
Civic participation 
Separation cf powers 



Montana 

Constitution 

Executive 

Legislative 

Judiciary 



Economic trend 

Political repression 

Political party 

Minority party 

Revolution 

Constitution 

Bureaucracy 

Justice 

Republic 

Nation 

Democracy 

States' rights 

Separation cf powers 

Balance of power 

Ffderalism 



Amendments 

Protest 
Rights 

Responsibilities 

Election 

Law 

Executive 
Legislative 
Judiciaty 
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TECHNOLOGY 

What is the role of technology in society? 

How docs technology influence society? 

What docs technology hold for the future? 

How docs global technology^ benefit all countries of the world? 

How does lack of technology affect some nations? (society) 

How do you access and process information? 

What has been the impact of technology o i cultiue? 



SPACE, PLACE, AND MOVEMENT 

How does geographic location influence culture? 

How is human behavior efFcacd by geography? 

Does geographic location determine power in the world arena? 

How has modern technology affeaed ge<^raphy? 

What are the most important diaiacteristics of (insert the place 

being studied) » i.e., the things which identify it as different 

from other places? 
What is or what should be the relationship which a person 

has to a region? 



GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

What will our planet earth be like in the coming years 

and decades? 
How do environmental issues eflect us oil? 
What are the contributions of democracy to the world? 
What has been the price of progress? 
How have populatk>n changes impacted on various cultures? 
How do we manage growth? 

Wl>at has been the role of conflict throughout histoiy? 
What events are beyond the control of any nation? 



INTERDEPENDENCE 
What is interdependence? 
What is peace? 

How do we achieve peace (without conflict)? 
How can human rights be gained and protected for all? 
How have civil libcnies been gained? 
How arc civil libcnics proteaed? 
Is it possible to eliminate civil wars and international conflkcs? 
How arc societies interdependent? 
Is it possible to be totally independent? 



Interactive teieccm, 

CommunicMtion 

Respomibilities 

Computers 

Information dge 

Futurism 



Imiigmout people 

Climate 

Environment 

Plains 

Mountains 

Forest 

Desert 

Natural resources 

Renewable resources 

InterdeperuUnce 

Conservation 

Erosion 

River system 

Migration 



Pollution 
Land use 

Standard of living 
Caste system 
Overpopulation 
Place 

Relationships 

Location 

Region 



Global society 
Developed & undeveloped 

countries 
Global citizenship 
Survival 
Human rights 
Self interest 
'War & peace 
Oppression 

Global interdependence 
Information age 
Preservation of culture 



Foreign policy 
Technological change 
International 
institutions 
Nuclear age 



Intervention 

Cultural diversity 

Sphere of influence 

Reciprocal 

Immigration 

Terrorism 

Nationalism 

Patriotism 

Pacifism 

Vioir4ce 



. . . itis mt enough for 
students simply to learn the 
content of academic 
disciplines; to he truly 
educated, students must he 
able to thiftk in those 
disciplines, 

— Matthettf Lipman 
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Sample Units 



Small groups of teachers from around Montana met and drafted the 
foil owing sample units. Hiese units were designed as examples ofhow to use 
this model curriculum. 



Primary Cluster — In My Great-Grandparents^ School 
Intermediate Cluster — Taking Sod d Action - 

A Problem-Solving Model 
Middle School Cluster — Ihe Middle East 
Secondary Cluster — Myth of the American West 



My Orientation to the World 

Primary Cluster Grades K-2 — Sample Unit 

In My Great'Grandparents' School 

Students in the primary grades have b^un to be curious about their families. Stories 
have been told at family gathering? about when their parents, grandparents, and great- 
grandparents were children and attendi ng school. The children are eager to share these 
stories with others and are anxious to hear the stories of their classmates. 

This model unit, about school life long ago, illustrates several ways in which to 
incorporate some of the themes of social studies into a primary setting. While not all 
of the themes are addressed in this model unit, subsequent units and lessons that the 
teacher designs will include various combirutions of themes. Ideally, all of the themes 
are included some time during the primary years. 

The thematic questions mentioned here are only a beginning. A teacher may use them 
as starting points for discussions and direction for future units and lessons, keeping in 
mind the individual needs of special students. 

UNIT GOAL: Develop a sensitivity and appreciation for the past and for the 
continuity of human experience. 




How has technology^ changed my life from the way my parents, grandparents, and grcat-giandparents 
lived? 

What can art, music, stories, and games firom the past and present teach me about myself? 
What are the roles of various members of my family and what are their responsibilities? How has 
this chang^ over time? 




Invite the County Superintendent of Schools or a local museum representative in to talk about the 
ways schools have changed in the last hundred years. Encourage the sharing ofartifacts and material 
culture. 

Plan to hold a Grandparents' Day in which senior citizens share with the students. Have grandparents 
share a song, poem, story, or game dut they learned in sthool long ago and perhaps teach it to the 
class. 

Vish an "old school." 



1^ 
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. . . I look back to the dayt 
spent striving to help the 
little children in Bannock 
unth a profound 
gratificatioru The school 
was not pretentious, hut it 
was in response to t/)e 
yearning for education, 
and it was the first, 

— Lucia A Darling 
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Read portions of Th^se Happy, Golden Yrarshy Laura Ingsdls Wilder regarding her experiences as a 
teacher in a one-room schoolhouse. After listening to the selection read, bnunstorm a list of facts 
learned about long-ago schools. 



Invite an American Indian storyteller to come and share. Focus on traditional skills as an alternative 
learning style. 

Invite a person (torn another country to describe their schools and the differences and similarities to 
American schools. 




How do children leam in a present-day school? Draw piaiircs of activities you do in school now. 
Display. 



What was school like long ago when your great-grandparents were children? Talk to great- | 



gr?i?dparents, grandparents, or elderly neighbors, and share with the class. 

Write and illustrate an individual or class big book. Read and share the big book with another class. 
Big books may be checked out, taken home to be shared, and eventually donated to the school libtaiy. 

Another publishing idea is to write the story on adding machine tape paper. The story may then be 
stored in a decorated juice can. 






Create and perform a pantomime or a skit showing children's responsibilities in the home and school. 
Discern whether skit shows present day or long ago or both. 




Invite a Boy or Girl Scout, member of the American Legion, or any interested person to demonstrate 
flag folding etiquette. Praaice this technique and emphasize that this was a daily routine of students 
in schools of the past. 




Discuss how children learned in schools long ago as compared to the present day. Organize a settler 
school day. Turn off the lights, the computers, etc., and create a situation in which the children are 
transported back in riti^ where there weie not enough books, supplies, etc Talk about the differences 
between then and now. Children may recite poetry, share school textbooks, use slates and chalky work 
in small groups ^th the teacher while others do scatwork^ memorize their lessons, etc. 
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View old photographs showing what Montana classrooms looked like at the b^inning of the century. 
Create a map of the piesent-day classroom and one of a classroom oflong ago. Compare and contrast. 



In schools long ago, how did students and die teacher resolve conflict? The teacher may roleplay the 
long-ago school teacher and conduct the classroom in a similar fashion for a short part of the day. 
Discuss the similarides and differences to present day. 




In order to assess primary students in any unit or lesson, the teacher must employ a variety of methods. 
**In My Great-Grandparent s School,** the instruaor can readily observe and record the level of the 
children*s pardcipadon in the unit and activiries, the quality of written products and pride of 
workmanship, and their contributions to discussions. Another source of assessment is appropriate 
quesdons asked by an eager learner seeking more informadon. These timely questions may also be 
used as a springboard for gcncradng further activities or as an idea for improvement for subsequent 
unit and lesson designs. Thus, a teacher will be condnually assessing and improving teaching 
strategics. 



SUGGESTED RESOURCES FOR SAMPLE UNIT 

Cooney, Barbara, Miss Rumphius. New Yorlc Viking Press, 1982. 

Brank, Carol Ryrie. Caddie Woodlaum. United States: Macmillan, 1935. 

Burton, Virginia Lee. The Link House Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1988. 

Hall, Donald. Ox Cart Mart Durham, NH: Friends of the University of New 
Hampshire Library, 1983. 

Wilder, Laura In^alls. The Long Winter. New York: Harper & Row, 1943. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. These Happy, Golden Years. New York: Harper &c Row ,1943. 

Levinson, Riki. / Go With My Family to Grandma's. New York: Dutton, 1988. 

Tom Glazer's Treasury of Songs far Children. Compiled by Glazen Scarborough, NY: 
Songs Music, 1981, 1964. 
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The sole substitute for an 
experience which we have 
not ourselves lived through 
is art and literature. 
'Alexander Sakhenitsyn 




Nelson, Vaunda Micheaux. Always Gramma, New York: Putnam, 1988. 

Thomas, Jane Resh. Saying Good Bye to Grancima,\>icwYot\::0;^^ 1988. 

Greenfield, Eloise. Grandpa $ Face, New York: Philomel Books, 1988. 

Gray, Nigel. Balloon for Grandad New York: Orchard Books, 1988. 

Hausherr, Rosemarie. One Room School at Squabble HoUow, New York: Four Winds 
Press, 1988. 

Cooney, Barbara- Island Boy, New York: Trumpet Club, 1989. 

Allen, Thomas B. On Granddaddys Famu New York, Knopf, 1989. Distributed by 
Random House. 

The Diane Good Book of American Folk Tales andSon^ coUeaed by Ann Durell. New 
York: E.P. Dutton, 1989. 

Hughes, Dean. Family Pose, New York: Atheneum, 1989. 

Perl, Lila. Great Ancestor Hunt: The Fun of Finding Out Who You Are?Ncw York: 
Clarion Books, 1989. 

Harvey, Brett. My Prairie Christmas, New York: Holiday House, 1990. 

Cooney, Barbara. Hattie and d^ Wild Waves: A Story from Brooklyn. New York: 
Viking, 1990. 

Waddell, Martin. My Great Grandpa. New York: Putnam, 1990. 

Johnson, Angela. When I Am Old with You, New York: Orchard Books, 1990. 

Peters, LisaWestberg. GoodMorningRiverlNv^YotliiAxcadcVxxh,, 1990. 
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Additional Su^ested Activities: 

• Research more about Montana schools of the past, from the county courthouse, 
derk and recorder office, county superintendent 
Bring i family photograph and tell about it 
Display photographs on apple tree bullean board display 
Draw pictures of what families look like now 
Dictate a story about a family photograph 
Dress like one of your ancestors 
Bring a femily artifaa and display/tell/write about it 
Make a timeline of your fkmily history 
Role-pky a person from family's past 
Interview grandparent(s) and write a family story and share 
Cooperatively plan and share Grandparents' Day 
Greet and introduce grandparents as visitors 
Learn a song that grandparents sang and teach to dass 
Create a Hypermedia stack telling about your family 
Write a scroll story and house it in a decorated juice can 
Produce a puppet show 
Read/recite poetry 

Simukte a day In My Great Gratu^armts* School 



Ufi is a succession of 
making choices and 
education will help you 
make wise ones. 

— Mary Ema WoolUy 



Many People, Many Cultures, One Land 
Intermediate Cluster Grades 3-S--5ample Unit 

Taking Social Action 

Students are capable of thinking through and solvir^ real problems. If given an 
opportunity, they will find the problems and design their own solutions. The purpose 
of this unit is to help students identify problems and issues in their local community 
and/or state and develop a plan of action to address those problems. 

Interdisciplinary Unit Design 

This imit can bring together many areas of the school ciuriculum. Social studies, 
science, language arts, reading, music, math, and art will be involved in various parts 
of the unit lesson. 

In an interdisciplinary study ofour community, state, nation, and world, the following 
concepts should be addressed: 



Diversity 

Environment 

Migration 

Urbanization 

Transportation 

Culture 

Ethnicity 

Beliefe 

Economics 

Social skills 
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• How does our community and state afFca the environment in positive and 
negative ways? 

• What can we, as members of the community and state, do to improve the 
environment? 

• How do laws provide for political, economic, and social stability and control in 
our daily lives? 

• How can laws be changed? 

• What are some ways to resolve conflicts between individuals, groups, and nations? 

• What actions can I take to bring about changes for improving our corrununity, 
state, and world? 



Historic Time Period: Present 



Geographic Region: Northern Rockies/Great Plains 
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Luck is a matter of 
preparation meeting 
opportunity, 

— Oprah Winfrey 




Community Concfms: 
School 

City growth and dcvdopmcnr, land use 
Vacant lots; use ofbuildings 
Bcaurification projects 
Animals and wildlife 
Garbage 

Social Concmis: 
Family 

Friends and social relationships 
Human development 
Population 
Ethnic groups 
Qothing 

Shelter, abandoned houses 
The homeless 

Employment, unemployment 
Public health, nutrition, hunger* mental health 
Substance abuse (alcohol and other drugs, smoking) 
Voluntecrism 

Support systems for children, the elderly, etc. 

Governing Agencies: 

• Ttansporution 

• Law enforcement and justice 

• Education 

• Business and labor 

• Lawmaking agencies and governments 

• Social agencies 

The Environment 

Energy production, energy use 
Natural resources 
Pollution (air, water, land) 
Weather 
Garbage 



Technology and Space 

• Communication 

• Information (microchips, etc) 

• Satellites and space pix)bcs 

• Medicine, medical research 

• Industrial advances 

• Other inventions and projects 

• The future of technology and space 

Value Systems 

• Money 

• Economic growth 

• Human rights 

• Ethics (morals and beliefs) 

• Religion 

• Censorship 

• Trade 

• Value systems throughout history 

Public Safety 

• Peace 

• Weapons and gun control 

• Safety and accidents (including industrial) 

• Terrorism 

• Disasters (earthquakes, floods, fires, 
storms, etc.) 

• Disease 



Leisure Time 
Sports 
Games 
Recreation 
Vacations 
Hobbies 

Styles and trends 




1 . Brainstorm alone, with a friend, a group, or a class. The more brains you have to 
storm with, the more ideas you U have. 

2. Everybody tries to come up with as many ideas as possible — ^from silly to serious, 
and everything in between. 

3. All ideas are acceptable during brainstorming. Choices are made later. 

4. Nobody criticizes anybody else s ideas. 



Excerpt from Th^ IGd's Guide to Social Auton by Barbara A. Lewis. Copyright 1991. Reprinted by 
permission of Free Spirit Publishing, 400 First Ave. N., #616, Minneapolis, MN 55401; 1(800)735- 
7323> All rights reservcd> 



i3EST COPY AVAILABLE 



Mtultl ( juii'i {^mti / 'iiy'.i u i>ft(' 



X 
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The first step in brainstorming is to write down as many ideas as possible. 

Idea 1 — ^ ^ 

^ 9 



Idea 2 
Idea 3 



o 



The second step in brainstorming is to choose from the list of ideas generated; one idea 
on which to focus. The following questions may help the group make the best choice. 

1. Which idea might be the most possible to do? 

2. Which idea does the group like best? 

3. Which idea might help the most people? 

4. Which idea might cost the least? 

5. Which idea might help us learn the most? 

Other questions. 

List the steps to carry out the Plan of Action. Write down who will be responsible for 
each step, and when. 





Activity 


Who does it? 


When? 
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Evaluate: How is the plan working? Is everyone involved? Does the solution need to 
change? 

Exccrpc from The Kid's Guide to Social Action by Barbara A. Lewis. Copyright 1 99 1 , Reprinted by 
permittion of Free Spirit Publishing, 400 Fim Ave, N., #6 1 6, Miiineapolis, MN 55401 ; 1 (800)735- 
7323. All rights reserved. 
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1 . Students can choose problems from different locations in the world and make a 
diorama of the area* The diorama can show how the area should be or how it might 
become if some enviroiunental change would occur. Once again, reports could be 
given when students areshowing their dioramas. [Themes covered: Global Perspective, 
Tradition &: Change, Space, Place, and Movement, Interdependence] 

2. Using interviews of teachers, administrators, teacher aides, custodians, office 
workers and other students, find out wliat people in your school think about waste/ 
refuse in your school. (Too much? No Problem? What kinds?) [Tliemes covered: 
Citizenslup, Interdependence, Social Contracts] 

3. Do a "garbage archaeology** project. Collect trash from various areas of the school. 
Sort it, classify it and count the items. (Be sure to wear gloves and have adequate 
supervision.) Determine which items could be recycled within the school. Which 
iterns should nothavebcen thrown awayandwhy(graphresults)?Canyoudothesame 
thing at home? How can we recycle? Create garbage art (collages, sculpture, etc). 
[Themes covered: Political/Economic, Space, Place, and Movement, Technology, 
Interdependence, Citizenship] 

4. Using interviews and project results, create a plan for cutting back on and recycling 
waste in your school. [Themes covered: PoliticaUEconomic, Tradition & Change 
Social Contracts, Technology, Interdependence, Citizenship] 

5. Compileyour information, plan and present the plan to the school administrator. 
With the administrator s permission, present the plan to the board and put it into 
action. [Themes covered:PoUtical/Econonuc,Tradition&Chang^ Social Con 
Technology, Interdependence, Citizenship] 

6. "Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout Would Not Take the Garbage Out** and "Heaor the 
Collector** by Shel Silverstein, found in the Book Where the SUavalk Eruls, may also 
be used in the discussion of trash and how to dispose of it. A contaa person could be 
your local sanitation department. Write a mock trial script in which Sarah and Hector 
are proseaited. Practice and perform the trial for a "jury" of other students and/or 
teachers. [Themes covered: Political/Economic, Tradition & Qiang^, Space, Place, 
and Time, Social Contracts, Technology, Interdependence, Citizenship] 

7. Locate an old family dump (many homesteaders had their own disposal area and 
families who have remained on the land continued to use the dump) . With permission 
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of the landowner, do a "dig.** Compare "old trash** with trash of today. What do you 
think the items were used for? What do we use in their places today? [Themes covered: 
Cultural Heritage, Political/Economic, Tradition & Change, Social History, 
Space, Place, and Movement, Social Contracts, Technology, Interdependence, 
Citizenship] 

8. Take a field trip around the community observing waste/pollution problems or 
positive approaches to waste disposal. [Themes covered: Political/Economic, Social 
Contracts, Technology, Interdependence, Citizenship] 

9. Have a discussion on packaging concept. Show various packages. How can you 
change the package for less waste? [Themes covered: Political/Economic, Tradition 
& Change, Technology, Interdependence] 

10. Have a discussion on the pack it in/pack it out concept used by the park system 
and recreation areas. Why are many private land owners refiising to allow sportsmen 
on their land? Discuss similar concerns about public land. [Themes covered: Global 
Perspective, Political/Economic Tradition & Change Sodal History, Social 
Contracts, Interdependence, Qtizenship] 

11. Create ads for any type of media to convey "saving,** "reusing,** etc [Themes 
covered: Cultural Heritage, Global Perspective, Political/Economic, Tradition & 
Change, Space, Place, and Movement, Social Contracts, Technology, 
Interdependence, Qtizenship] 
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In all education the main 
course of jmlureis 
stateness, 

—AlfredNorth 
Whitehead 
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Viewing the World from Different Perspectives — 
Middle School Cluster Grades 6-8 — Sample Unit 



The Middle East 

This is an example ofmductive, reflective inquiry process. The foUowinglcamingcyclc 
illustrates a process for research at the middle level. 




1 . Generation : Teacher generates discussion of topic through guest speaker, filiii, 
or some other concrete experience. 

2. Analysis: Students analyze topic by finding resources and data,andapplyingre- 
search skills. 

3. Exploration: Students define an interest area within the topic and pursue it 
fiirther, creating something new out of their information (a HyperMedia suck, 
a visual, a dramatic performance, etc). 

4. Synthesis: During reflective discussion, students come back together and share 
their perspectives, questions, aeations. 
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This cycle allows students to define and explore personal questions in depth on any 
given topic. Students who share common questions or concerns form cooperative 
research groups during phases 2 and 3. The amount of time spent in these phases will 
vary; however, moving through the entire cycle can take five to ten days, or longer. 
Students shift firom whole group discussion to small group work to individual research 
and back again. Teachers introduce the topic with a concrete experience, shift control 
of learning to students, and then provide the fiamework for closure and extended 
reflection at the end of the cyde. Discussion in phase 4 may generate a focus for the 
next research cycle. In this way, the curriculum becomes a spiral in which each cycle 
is related to the next, and patterns for lifelong learning can be developed. 



Sample Unit Design 
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This sample unit illustrates a specific inductive teaching process and borrows from 
Hartoonian and Laughlin (1990) to illustrate the components of social inquiry 
involved in the construction and use of laiowledge. The components are: 1) 
comprehension or conceptualization, 2) causality, 3) validity of explanation, and 4) 
creative extension. Using this social inquiry model, the unit is based on learner goals 
or thematic questions. The questions are designed to encourage students into a 
discussion that will lead to student-generated questions. The teacher is the catalyst and 
guide during the conversation. This dialogue may take several directions including 
fiuthcr discussion, more questions, research following the cycle described above, 
viewing a documentary, etc. 




Level I: Comprehension 



Where is the Middle East? 
How has it changed? 

What religions are practiced in die Middle East? 
What are its resources? 
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Level II: Causality 

What has caused the map of die Middle East to change? 

What consequences to the world have occurred as a result of the chan^ng 

political boundaries? 

How have the Middle East resources afl:ected the world s economic stability? 
How did World War II affea the Middle East? 
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Creativity involves 
working at the edge 
rather than the center of 
one's capacity. 

— Ri>bert Marzano 
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Level III: Validity 

How is the Jewish perspective different from the Muslim penspective? The 
Christian perspective? 

How do the competing perspectives cause conflia? 

How does the Western perspective influence the dynamics of the region? 



LevellV; Creative Extension 

You are living in 1 948 and the question of a Jewish homeland is presented. How 
would you deal with the problem? 

You are an American citizen oflranian descent and the 1 979 hostage crisis has just 
b^;un. How would you deal with the emerging hostility toward your heritage? 



The following grid illustrates how these questions relate to the ten themes that are 
carried throughout the curriculum. 

6-8 Theme Grid 



Themes 

Model Learner Goals/Thematic Questions 


Cultural 
Heritage 


j Sodal 
History 


Tradition/ 
Change 


Social 
Contracts 


b 


Political/ 
Economic 


Tecfanology 


Space, Place 
& Movement 


Global 
Perspective 


Interdependence | 


Where is the Middle East? 


















V 




How has it changed? 






















What religions are practiced in the 
Middle East? 


V 




















What arc its resources? 
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How did World War H affect die 
Middle East? 














< 


< 
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What has cam j the map of the 
Middle East to change? 
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< 
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What consequences to the worid have 
occurred as a result of changing 
political boundaries? 
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How have Middle East resources 
affected the world's economic subility? 
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How do the Jewish and Muslim 
perspectives differ? 


V 




















How do competing perspcaives 
cause conflia? 
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You are living in 1948 and rhe question 
of a Jewish homeland is presented. How 
would you deal with the problem? 
















< 




< 


You are an American cidzcn oflranian 
1 descent and the hostage aisis has just 
1 begun. How would you deal with the 
1 emereine hostility toward vour heritage? 
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Students seica a question from the list aboveordcfinetheirown questions. Individual 
students or cooperadve learning groups research a quesdon and find resources which 
help them develop a response to the question. Their response can take a variety of 
forms, e.g., written essays, dramatization, visual presentation, computer program, 
analysis of political cartoons, debates, editorials, and student-created HyperMedia 
stacks, etc Grades are based on pre-established criteria which could include originality, 
focus, quality, etc The teacher needs to discuss these aq>ectations with the students 
before the learning activity begins. Assessmeiit should not be a mystery; students must 
know what is required of them. 

Key concepts to be discussed in the context of the questions: 

• Religion 

• Theocracy 

• Culture 

• Homeland 

• Nationalism 

• Boundary 

• Resource 

• Middle East as a distina geographic region 

Unit Assessment 

Portfolios can be used to provide examples of work in the areas of attitude toward 
learning, ability to work with others, effective communication, and quality of work 
TTiey should include samples of work presented in a variety of media. The teacher sets 
the criteria for the four areas and discusses these expectations with the students before 
the learning activity occurs. Assessment should not be a mystery; students must know 
what is required of them. 
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Participating in a Changing 'World — 
Secondary Cluster Grades 9-12 — Sample Unit 

Myth of the American West 

All examination of the Ti-ans-Mississippi West in American history can help lead to 
a determination of the American charaaer. Some historians maintain that the frontier 
bred individualism, decency, democracy, and other tiuits of American charaaer. An 
in-depth study of the area during the post Civil War period can help answer the 
question about the development of American charaaer, A favorite aspea for students 
of this region is oudaws. Students enjoy reading, discussing and analyzing why a 
relatively minor part of history gained such popularity. 

Aseries of questions introduced at the beginning of each lesson force students to think 
about the material that is to be covered. It also provides a mdimentary framework for 
the lesson and the discussions and writing assignments that follow. 

The following questions grouped around the ten themes raise pertinent, critical 
questions about the American West. 
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CULTURAL HERHAGE 



What was the West? 

What are past views of the West? 

What are its major charaaeristics? 

What are common perceptions of the land and its inhabitants? 

Why was there a clash of cultures in the West? 

What happened to the indegenous people of the West? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 



Examine the songs» literature, documents, oral stories. 

Did the individualism of the West actually exists 

Is the West still the refuge from the industrialized, polluted regions? 

What has been the role of "ordinary" people in the West? 

What arc some stereotypes about the West? 
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Man did not weave the 
u>eb of life, he is merely a 
strand in it. Whatever he 
does to the weh, he does to 
himself 

—ChUfSeattU 



Gratitude to tlx earth . . . 
and to her soil, rich, rare 
and sweet, 

— Gary Snyder 
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How and yAiy do Americans attempt to keep the myth of the West alive? 

How important are past events in our future lives? 

Is change inevitable? 

Are there any constants in life? 

How did change affca individuals in the West? 

How did various groups in the West adapt to change? 



Was the Code of the West a myth or reality? 
How did law develop in the West? 

How are individualism and the common good demonstiated in the West? 



What arc rights and responsibilities of citizens in the West? 

Ek) Westerners have a different view of the role of government than the rest of the countx)^ 
What values are important to Western citizens? 

What arc some of the conrinuing conflicts of values among various groups in the West? 



Is vigilantism ever justified? 

Do individuals have the right to take the law into their own hands? 
What role did business/industry play in setding the West? 
How have natural resources influenced politics in the West? 

What has been the impact of the conflicts between muldple use of the land and special interest groups? 

What has been the role of government in this conflia? 

What have been the costs of prcservadon, use of the land and progress? 
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What are some effects of technology in the West? 
What docs technologyr hold for the future? 

What do the impact of technology and nontcchnological societies have on each other? 
What has been the impaa of technology on individualism? 



How has gp<^raphy influenced culture in the trans-Mississippi West? 
What is the difference between urban interests v» rural interests in the West? 
How did the vasmess of the West intrigue newcomers? 



What is a frontier? 

How did migratingEuropcans in America mectingindigenous people compare to migration patterns 
in other countries (examples: South Africa; Australia; Canada)? 

How has Manifest Destiny affected the quest for empire? 

What is the role of democracy as an instrument of change in the world arena? 




How have groups in the West been interdependent? 
What did peace mean to various societies in the West? 
Is it possible for an individual to be independent in the West? 
How have various groups disrupted the peace? 

Is the individual pursuit of rights and dvil liberties in the West different from other regions? 
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How we serve those in 
need of cart, . . saysalot 
aboutthetfoluesofa 
society, 

—BiUMcyers 



up here, the wind blows 
$0 hard we get whUe caps 
in the toilet bawL 

—AB. Guthrie 



Day One 

Askstudentstolistoutlaws. Theteacherwritcsthenamesontheboard. Namesusually 
include Billy the Kid, Jasey Wales, Jesse James, and so on. Rarely is there a ficricious 
name. Then ask students to list the "^good guys** or the sherifl&. Qint Eastwood, 
Hopalong Cassidy, John Wayne and other movie stars dominate. Rarely, docs a 
historical figure get mentioned. This can lead to an interesting discussion about 
perceptions of the West. Howcan students deterniine feet firom fiction? Whyarebad 
men remembered and the good guys fbrgpttcn? Indeed, whyarethercsofewwomen 
oudaws? Reading might include: Poe, *Thc Deadi ofBilly die Kid" and Udcy, "Who 
was Billy the Kid?** 

Day Two 

Most students have some sort of view about Billy the Kid. Often, (and somewhat 
reinforced by Poe) he is seen as a Robin Hood vAio helps the poor at the e3q)ense of 
the rich. The movie Yotmg Guns fosters this same image. 

Utley, however, explodes the mytli in his article. A comparison of his view with the 
myth brings a realization to the students of die impact of big busmess and corruption 
on the firontier. 

Day Three 

Wgtrh movie. The Le gendary West . DiscusswhyHollywood has portrayed the West 
in the way it has. What is the influence today? 

Day Four 

Discuss article that describes modem day oudaw Claude Dallas. In the eariy 1980s 
Dallas shot and killed two Idaho Fish and Game wardens. Prendergast ^ves an 
objective background to Dallas's life and the gunfight. Compare Dallas to Billy die 
Kid. Dallas saw himself as a modern mountain man who could live off the land and 
not be responsible to anyone. This can lead to a discussion of individual rights and 
die role of society. 

Day Five — ^Assessment 

Option One 

Read Mark Twain s story of Sladc (also see Dimsdale s version). Is he a bad man or 
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a good man? Is he guilty? How does he compare to Billy the Kid? Did he deserve to 
hang? What does this say about justice on the frontier? Was it fair? 

Have students run a mock trial trying to put in perspective what they have read and 
discussed during the week (see attached sheet for outline of the trial). Each is then 
responsible for writing a summary of his or her role. 

Option Two 

keadthescript"AGunfight," which does not have a defined ending. Ask the students 
to end the story with a realistic ending that takes into account vAiax. they iiave learned 
about gunfighters and wdiat really happened on the frontier. 

Option Three 

Examine Russell's painting, The Death of a Gambler. Ask die students to respond to 
his portrayal of a gunfight* Could be oral or written. 

Option Four 

See attached essay test. 

Material selected works on multiple levels and could be used at different times in an 
American history course. The non- fiction seleaions provide a realistic portrayal of 
the outlaw era, while the fiction (including the movies, paintings and songs) often 
makes more of a statement about the period in which it was created. High Noon, for 
example, takes aim at the McCarthy hearing? of the 1950s. 
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Possible resource materials include: 

Films: 

Kramer, Stanley (producer). High Noon. Los Angeles: Nostalgia Merchant, 1978. 
Videorecording. 

Monte Wakk CBS Theatrical Films. Farmington Hills, MI: CBS/Fox Video, 1985. 
Videorecording. 

Young Guns. Morgan Creek Produaion of a Christopher Cain Film; written by John 
Fusco. Stamford, CT: Vestron Video, 1988. Videorecording. 
The Legendary West: How Movie Makers and Pulp Magazines Glamourized the Old 
West. Republic Pictures, Execurive Producer Ray Hubbard, 1986. 
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It was the pioneer 
homemaker and the 
pioneer teacher who 
. . . exerted a more lasting 
influence than was 
realized at the time. 

— Lucia A Darling 




Readings: 

Fiction 

Crane, Stephen. The Bridie Comes to Yellow Sky. Mankato, MN: Creative Education, 
1982. 

Johnson, Dorothy. "The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance." In A man called horse by 
Dorothy Johnson. New York Ballatine Books, a Random House Division, 1968. 
Johnson, Dorothy. "Prairie Kid." In A man called horse by Dorothy Johnson. New 
York: Ballatine Books, a Random House Division, 1968. 

Johnson, Dorothy. "Laugh in the Face of Danger." In A man called horse by Dorothy 
Johnson. New York: Ballatine Books, a Random House Division, 1968. 



Non-Fiction 

Poe, John William. The Death ofBilfy the KidBoston.NcwYotkiHou^ ton MifHin, 
1933. 

Utiey, Robert Marshall. Billy the Kid/A Shortand Violent Lifr. Lincob, NErUniversity 
of Nebraska Press, 1989. 

Steckmesser, Kent Ladd. The Western Hero in History and L^end Norman, OK: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1965. 

Drama 

Dimsdale, Thos J. (Tliomas Josiah). The Vigilantes of Montana Arm Arbor, MI: 
University Microfilms, 1966. 

Dykstra, Robert R- The Cattle Toums. New York: Knopf, 1968. 
Looking Far West/The Search for the American West in History, Myth, and Literature, 
edited by Frank Bergon and ZeesePapanikoias. New York: American libnuy, 1978. 
Callaway, Llewellyn Unk. Montana's Righteous Hangmen/The Vigilantes in Action, 
edited by Lew L. Callaway, Jr. Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1982. 
Rosa, Joseph G. The West ofWild Bill Hickok Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1982. 

Billington, Rsiy Allen. Westward Expansion, New York: Macmillan, 1949. 



ADDinONAL SUGGESTED DISCUSSION POINTS: 

1. Define the West. 

2. Define outlaw. Define the opposite. 
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3. XX^y do we romanddze outlaws? Why do movies feature diem? 

4. How do dicy symbolize the West? 

3. How does Billy the Kid become bad? 

6. Why does Billy fight? 

7. What is the role of the government with Billy the Kid? 

8. How much violence did die frontier have? 

9. Was Slade typical? 

10. Did Slade deserve death at the hands of the vigilantes? 

11. What role did vigQantes themselves play in Montana and the West? 

12. What was the role of government at that time? 

13. What is justice? 

14 What role does society play in determining rights? 
15. Is there a myth of the American West? 

The Slade Caser A Mock Trial 

Joseph A- Slade was a romantic figure in the West during the mid-nineteendi century. 
Who was the true Slade? Was he a drunken slob who terrorized shopkeepers or was 
he a genteel gpndeman who ranched outside ofY xffnh City? Your task is to aawcr 
these questions. 



Cast of characters: (may be adjusted to meet class size) 
J A Slade 
Mary Slade 
SherifFJ.M. Fox 
Judgp Davis 
Afiiend of Jules 
Defense Attorney 
Prosecuting Attomey 
Vigilantes 



The leader 
Wife of J A Slade 
Siade^s fiiends 

Members of the community 
Mr. Pfouts 
Mr. Russell 
Mr. Dorris 
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Vigilantes hanged Slade without allowing him the luxury of a court trial. This activity 
will simulate the trial that never took place. 

The court case will take approximately two days. All statements must be in the hands 
of the teacher by the end of the trial. All participants must provide at least a one 
paragraph statement. 

Requirements: 

Witness: A statement that describes the relationship with Slade and at least one 
observation of his behavior. 

Defense Attorney(s): A statement that siunmarizes your interviews of those who will 
testify for Slade. 

ProsecutingAttomey(s):AstatementthatsunMnari2es the interviews ofthosevvho will 
testify against Slade. 

Judge: A statement that summarizes the charges and the evidence against Slade. 

Jury Members: A statement that explains your vote. Why did you vote for or against 
the accused? What evidence convinced you? 

Sample questi ons to ask a v^mcss: 

• Where did you see Slade? 

• What were his actions at that time? 

• Was the shooting provoked? 

• What did Siade say? 

• Where did this event take place? 

• What weapons were used? 



Su ggestions: 

Defense: portray him as a loving, law-abiding husband and father who worked hard> 
enjoyed his family and his job. 

Prosecution: portray him as a ruthless, sadistic butcher who enjoyed wreaking 
mayhem on defenseless citizens. 
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The final jiiHgpif^nf; 



Ashon, barebones only paragraph will merit 50 points. The more descriptive can cam 
up to 75 points. In addition, those roles that demand more work, i.a, the attorn^ 
and judges, are entided to more points. 



High Noon: Using Media 

"HighNoon** is a classic western, but it also portrays theway communities and nations 
can decay into nothing if citizens refuse to become involved. A gunfighter is out for 
revenge on the sheriff who put him in jail. Should the sheriff leave or stay and fi^*t? 
Complicating matters is that Will Kane, the sheriflF, has married a Quaker woman who 
espouses non-violence. 

1. Who does Will Kar.e marry? How does this influence him to leave town? 

2. Why docs Kane turn the wagon around and come back? 

3. What does Frank Miller want? 

4. Explain the Judges quote: "...dirtylitdevillagein themiddleofnowhere.'* What 
docs he mean about Hadleyville? 

5. Compare at least thiec aspects of the community to whom Kane turns for help. 
How do they respond? (You mi^ht compare the men in the bar with the men in 
the church.) 

6. Helen Ramirez says that Kane is a man and Harvey Pell is not* Wh)^ 

7. Who does Kane have a fistfight with in the stable? Why? 

8. What is the last scene of the movie? Why does Kane not say anything? 

9. Compare the theme of the movie with the McCardiy era of v/itch-hunts during 
the 1 950s. If you do not know about the *50s, feel free to do some quick library 
research. 
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1 . Either by yourself or m a small group (limit 5) offer a different solution to the 
movie. Focus on one of the groups (Amy Kane, the church members, the former 
sheriff^ the desk clerk, the guys in the bar, the deputy sheriff, the former sheriff, 
Kane s former girlfriend). Whatcouldthey (heorshe)havedonediflferentlythan 
Kane? 

You may write a short essay or do a skit for the class. 

2. Doamodemversionoftheplay. Whataresomelocal,nationalorworldexamples 
of people not getting involved? 

3. Explain the role of the police. Was Kane right to seek help? Devise a skit or essay 
showing how the police work within a community. 

4. Howdoesacommunityhandleagangofoutlawsoranycriminals? Illustratesome 
solutions. Are vi^lantes the answer or only another problem? 

Feel free to devise your own projea illustrating a part of the movie. 



Our turiters are no bnger paying much attention to the old 
hide-bound mythology of the Western; they are writing from 
their oum experiences, discovering and dining their oum 
demons and battles, engaged in the constant business of the 
artist — renaming the sacred 

— William JGttredge 
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Applying the Principles: The Model in Action 

One of the main tenets presented in this model curriculum guide is the belief that a 
seamless K-12 curriculum is fundamental to an accurate and comprehensive social 
studies program. To that end, it is necessary for K-12 teachers and students, where 
appropriate, to discuss what is essential to know and do in sodal studies cducarion. 

Using die 1 4 model learner goals identified in this section on pages 5 and 6 as departure 
points, teachers and students are able to map their social studies program from 
kindergarten through graduation. The following two examples may be the result of 
such discussions. 

— EXAMPUE 1— 

K-12 Model Learner Goal: Demonstrate a kmwUdgeofmr cultural heritage as well as 
other cultures in the world. 

Curriculum Theme and Focus: Cultural Heritage 
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"^^vio am I? 
Who arc wc? 

Where do we live? Why do wc live here? 

How and when did we come to this place? 

What work do we do? 

How do wc rely on each other? 

What is our relationship to the environment? 

What aic our basic needs? 




What arc some examples of the contributions of ethnic and 

cultural groups in our state? 
How do communities help people meet their basic needs? 
How has the past shaped our traditions, customs, heritage, 

attitudes and values? 
Wliat might our community and state look like in the future? 
How has technology helped to change us? 



Alikeness 
Diffhrentness 
PrincipUs 
Values 
Culture 
Ethnicity 
Cooperation 
Nee^ 
Rules 
Family 
Workers 
Resources 
Landscape 
Mountains 
Rjt^n 



Rivers 

Ciimate 

Seasons 

Customs 

Calemiar 

Time 

Settlements 

Hwiting 

Fishing 

Planting 

Map 

Globe 




GovfTTior 

Legislators 

Mayor 

City council 

Legislature 

Congress 

Senators 

Representatives 

Public policy 

Citizen 

Citizenship 

Beliefs 

Cooperation 

Conflict 

Conflict resolution 
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What is culture? 

How arc cultural regions in Montaru similar and different? 

What values are important to our culture? 

What relationship exists benvecn Montana and other areas of 

the United States? The world? 
How does environment affca culture? 
How docs culture afiea environment 



Cuhure 

heritage 

Diversity 

Reffoni 

Envimntnent 

Resources — Renewable 

nonrenewable 
Value 
Democracy 
Justice 
Gtizenship 



Ethics 
Conflict/conflict 

rmlution 
ImUgemms 

people 




What arc some important values diat people in Montana, the 
United States and various odier rations and cultures throughout 
die world hold? 

How have cultural differences led conflict? How have such 
confliccs been resolved? How might we resolve conflicts today? 

How docs geographic place influence culture? 

How do environmental issues affect us all? 



Values conflict 
Relipous freedom 
Laws & legal system 
Ethnocentrism 
Cultural exchange 
Cultural identity 
Social class 
Assimilation 
Migration 
Indigenous people 
Conservation 
Erosion 
Patriotism 



Farming 

ranching 

practices 
Overpopulation 
Environment 
Wilderness 
Compromise 
Lij^Us 
An 

Oral tradition 



Our real weakh — in addition to the character, qttaUty, and health 
of our people — is in the abundance and variety of our nattdral 
resources, 

— LeeMetcalf 
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—EXAMPLES— 



K-12 Model Learner Goal: Explain the process and dymmia ofsGcial and political 
decision making throu^ the demonstration of effective citizenship skills. 



Curriculum Theme and Focus: Citizenship 






How do people in my community depend on one another? 
What 9ire my responsibilities at home, at school, in the 
community? 

Why do we need rules at home, at school, and in the 

community? 
What is a good citizen and how can I be one? 


Workers Choice 
Mayor Cause 
City council ^ffict 
Rules Cooperation 
Responsibilities/ Taxes 
rights Community 

Tramportatinn 




Faiiwts 










Who arc the leaders of our community, state, and nation? 
What are their roles? 

What arc some characteristics of a "good" community? 

A "good" citizen? 
What aaion can be taken to bring about changes for 

improving this community and state? 


Governor 

Legislators 

Mayor 

City council 

Legislature 

Congress 

Senators 

Representatives 

PuMic policy 

Citizen 

Citizenship 

Belief 

Cooperation 

Conflict 

Conflict resoUtdon 
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What is the nature of our democratic govemmenc at the local» . 

state, and national levels? 
What are the key features of our government? 
Historically, how have people disagreed with their government? 
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Concepts 
Institutions 
Political ^tem 
Branches of 

government 
Separation of powers 
Legal system 
Policy 

Decision making 
Social action 
Civic participation 



Rights/ 

responsibilitii's 
Revolution 
Civic unrest 
Nonviolence 



What is the significanc; of the separation of powers within the 
government and the balance of power in society as the two 
principles central to American Constitutional democracy? 

How do citizens participate in the political process? 

How are societies interdependent? 



Principles of American 

Constitutional 

democracy 
Separation of powers 

unthin government 
Balance of power in 

society 
Republic 
Law 

Rights/responsibiliries 



Constitution 
Socialization 
Social criticism 
Patriotism 
Nationalism 



Listen, In that tree is the lodge of the Chickadee, He is least in strength 
but strongest of mind among his kind. He is unlling to work for 
tvisdom. The Chickadee-person is a good listener. Nothing escapes his 
ears , , . He gains success and avoids failure by learning how others 
succeeded or failed . . . There is scarcely a lodge he does not visit, hardly 
a Person he does not know, yet everybody likes him , . . Develop your 
body, but do not neglect your mind. It is the mind that leads , , ,to 
power, not the strength of body, 

— Chief Plenty Coups 
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SECTION 2— Montana: Past, Present, 
Future 

Montana; The Setting 

Montana: The People 

Montana: The Curriculum 

K-12 Model Learner Goals: Montana 

Sample Guidelines for Teaching About Ethnic Populations: 

Esuunple — American Indians 
Missouri River Headwaters: 

Sample K-12 Units 




Eventually, alt things 
merge into one, and a 
river runs through it. 
— Norman McClean 
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Montana: Past, Present, Future 



What should we teach our young people about Iviontana and the r^ons in which 
Montana is placed? At which grade/duster level should we teach the specifics of 
Montana, for example, history, geography, culture, people, future issues, expression? 
How cari we guard against die problems of duplication and redundancy in the K-12 
Montana curriculum? What shall the curriculum include and exclude? How can 
teachers best integrate tlie study of Montana into die social studies and other program 
areas? What do we as Montanans need to know about ourselves and others? How can 
we assist young people in making sense of that vast knowledge base they must 
understand, organize, and use to be effective citizens? 

These are some of the questions a curriadum committee will ask as it develops a K- 
1 2 Montana program of study. It is the responsibility of the local distria to envision 
the present and future needs of its youth, to establish meaningfiil learner goals, and to 
ensure that the learning process enables the achievement of those goals. As the 
curriculum committee works to delineate the social studies curriculum, discussions 
must include Montana studies, a K-12 program. The study ofMontana is an essential 
element to each student's knowing of self, place, and context. The ever-present 
questions of the social studies model curriculum also apply to the teaching ofMontana: 
"Why?/ "Why here?," "Why now?," and "Whynor>" 



Montana: The Setting 



Theword"Montana" derives fromaSpanishtermme3ning**mountainous.'*Thestate 
often has been called the Treasure State,*" the "Land of Shining Mountains,** and the 
"Big Sky Coimtry." Montana is the fourdi largest state in the Union (following Alaska, 
Texas, and California), comprising 147,138 sq. mi. (381,086 sq. km.) or 94,168,320 
acres — ^a total diat includes 1,551 sq. mi. (4,017 sq. km.) of inland water surface. 

Montana straddles two physiographic regions. Its eastern two-thirds lie in the northern 
Great Plains — characterized by gencmlly treeless, gendy rolling terrain broken by 
buttes, tree-bordered streams, and small isolated moimtain ranges. Its western one- 
third lies in the northern Rocky Mountains — characterized by the Continental 
Divide, heavily forested mountain ranges, and interspersed river valleys. The highest 
point in die state is Granite Peak, 12,799 ft. (3,901 m.), situated near die Wyoming 
border. The lowest point, 1,800 ft (549 m.), is located where the Kootenai River 
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crosses the Idaho state line. 

Sources for three major watersheds rise in Montana: the Columbia River, flowingwest 
into the Pacific Ocean; the Missouri-Mississippi riven>, running east and south to the 
Gulf ofMexico; and the Saskatchewan-Nelson drainage, flowing northeast to Hudson 
Bay. Triple Divide Peak, from which slope waters flow in all three direcdons, is located 
in Glacier Nadonal Park. 

The largest natural body of water in Montana is Flathead Lake, widi 1 89 sq. mi. (45H) 
sq. km.) of surface. The laigest artificial lake is the reservoir created by Fort Peck Dam, 
with a surface of 383 sq. mi. (992 sq. km.). The sute s 25 major dams (and thousands 
of small ones) provide electricity, irrigation, flood control and recreation. The federal 
gpvcmment owns and administers about 30 percent of the land in Montana. 

Waiter 1990 



Montana: The People 

The Montana society is comprised of groups of people who contribute historically 
diflfering legacies. A major element of die culbural diversity of groups of people are 
distinctions of ethnicity. 

What is edinicity? Why is it important? How does it affea us? What is ethnicity in 
Montana, in the world and in our lives? 

First, let s talk about the word "ethnicity." If we synthesize a multimde of dictionary 
definitions, we leani that the word ethnicity denotes "characteristics of groups of 
people who hold common and distinctive traits such as language, religion, ancestral 
heritage and customs." If we add to that definition an understanding that the 
conditions which affect life are everchanging, and the forces of n?.ture are continually 
transforming, we can assume that the traits which define the ethnicity of a parriailar 
group are not static and are subject to change. Wliat defines a group of people will 
change over time just as groups of people change. 

Ethnicity Changes Over Time 

Although ethnicity changes over time, the traits that define a group of people,generally 
speaking, have maintained certain cohesive qualities over time. Those particular 
qualities give form to the identity of a group of people. Traits and qualities allow us 
to describe a group of people has having distinctions fi:om other groups of people. 
Basically, it is the traditional elements of life which comprise the ethnic identity of 
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people. Tradition is found in such areas as craft, technical skill, music, dance, ritual 
celebration, constuming, foodways, child rearing, and medicine. Because the ethnicity 
of people develops and changes over time, y/c can say it has historical roots, but it also 
exists in the present. We all hold ethnicity in our lives, and all belong to ethnic groups 
of people. 

When we say German/Russian, Norwegian, Chippewa/Cree, Finn, Irish, Gros 
Ventre, Blackfeet, or Croatian, those words refer to ethnic distinctions. Each of those 
words conjures up images and a whole set of identifiers which makes the meaning of 
one different from the odiers. Those distinctions are the elements of ethnicity. We 
know intuitively that there are dijfferences. We are raised in families where we are 
taught that we are of a certain group of people or we are a mixture of different groups 
of people. Perhaps, though, we might not understand how these differences relate to 
our world. 

How Does Ethnicity Come Aboull 

How does ethnicity come about? And what are those traditional aspects of people's 
lives that we can look for to describe those distinctions between groups of people? The 
answers are found in the histoty of how people have lived and shared the experience 
of their lives. 

Generally speaking, in the past people moved around much less frequentiy than they 
do now. Tribes, villages, fiefdoms, kingdoms, provinces, and countries remained 
inUCT and separate from other areas. This occurred because of the determinants of the 
geography of a certain area, coupled with the way people survived on the land. Because 
the earth holds many different kinds of environments, the ways people learned to 
survive in one area were different from other areas. Successful adaptations to a certain 
environment evolved into traditional behaviors, or accepted ways of doing things, that 
were done the same over and over, generation after generation. The ways people 
learned to make tools, hunt, farm, make clothes, and build homes in one place became 
different than those same pursuits in other places, Althoiigh all people are faced with 
the same problems of providing food, shelter and clothing, the solutions to the same 
problems differed depending on the ingenuity of a particular people along with the 
environment, climate, and resources of a given place on earth. For example, the way 
we hay in Montana is very different from the way hay is put up in Argentina or China. 
The way we tend cattle here differs from the way it is done in Uganda or India, These 
differences exhibit ethnic distinctions, 

'WorldvieV' and Ethnicity 

There is another crucial element which comprises the ethnicity of groups of people, 
and that is "worldvicw," By worldvicw, we mean the way people make sense and find 
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meaning in existence. Worldview refers to vAut people believe to be true and what 
is held to be commonly acceptable behavior. 



Worldview evolves from successful adaptation to an environment by a group of 
people. Ifsomethingworks, it is believed to bc"true," Social structure isamanifcstation 
of worldview. The way groups of people organize their efforts to accomplish the tasks 
of feeding, sheltering, and clothing diemselves is the way they build a social structure. 

Fundamentally, social structures are based on intangibles in life such as values, desires, 
ethics, morality and aesthetics. These intangibles gjve rise to institutions (which are 
social structures that become traditions, in that they have persisted over time) such as 
religions, systems oflaw, education, arts, and commerce. People throughout the world 
have found very different ways to express their faith; different ways to determine 
acceptable rules of social order, and different wa)'S we teach our children skills, along 
with the values, ethics, and other intangibles we feel are important to perpetuate our 
societies. So, too, there are differences everywhere in the way people conduct business 
and embellish their lives through the arts. All of the distinctions, which comprise the 
diversity of answers by which people have solved the problems of surviving on earth, 
are distinctions of ethnicity. 

We see ethnicity in daily life in the language we share, the faith we share, the style of 
homes we live in, the kinds of foods we eat and how we prepare them, the clothing we 
wear, the way we celebrate occasions in the cyde of life, the ways we organize our 
government, the kinds of occupations we are involved in, the kinds of tools we use, 
how we keep our homes, and more. 

Ethnic Influences Today 

Other factors to take into account when thinking of ethnicity are the immense growth 
of the human population in a relatively short period of time, and the fact that people 
now move from one geogi'aphic location to another more frequently than ever before. 
As a result of those faaors, people are exposed to other ways of making sense of the 
world as never before, lliere is no group in the world that remains totally isolated from 
the rest of the world. Indeed, the whole concept of what constitutes ethnicity is 
changing now that we live in a global society, integrally connected to all peoples 
throu^ electronic communications and world trade. So vAut we now have is a 
heritage of ethnic identity which we bring to the current conditions of die global 
society. 
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You don't do the ri^t 
thing because of the 
consequences. If you are 
unse, yi:u do it regardless of 
the consequences, 

—Jeamettt Rankin 



We all live UTuUr the 
same sky, but we don 't 
have the same horizon. 
— Konrad Adenauer 
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Ethnicity and Montana 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

American Indians have been in this land for diousands of years. Different groups of 
American Indians have come and gone over the years. Evidence of people living in 
what is now Montana dates back more than 15,000 yeais. At the time of the first 
documented contact by Europeans m 1738 (the French explorer LaVerendrye), there 
were Assiniboine, Cree, Blackfeet, Lakota, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Shoshoni, Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Arikara, Gros Ventre, Salish, Pend d'Oreille, Kootenai, and Cmw people 
living here. Each group was a fully developed society, and w4ule all were American 
Indian, each had distinct ethnic charaaeristics specific to them. They clothed 
themselves difFerendy, and had separate languages, celebrations, ceremonies, and 
family stmctures. 

Today, the American Indians who live in Montana are Chippewa/Cree, Dakota/ 
Lakota, Salish/Pend d'Oreille, Kooteiiai, Blackfeet, Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, 
Cheyenne, and Crow. As tribes, the Shoshoni, Arapahoe, Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Arikara are no longer here. 

When Europeans first started coming to this area in the mid-1700s, they came with 
the fur trade and were almost entirely either French, Scottish, Irish, and English 
descent. 

These people found themselves living in the same land, surviving in much the same 
way as the American Indians, based on the shared economics of the fur trade. Indians 
and European Americans shared survival techniques. They also came to share many 
attributes of ethnicity. This occuncd to the point where a whole new group of people 
was created out of the actual intermarriages between I ndians and European Americans. 
This new ethnic group of people came to be called Metis, a French word that means 
"mixed blood.*" Their customs were a blending of the best of both worlds. This new 
ethnic group of people founded the town of Lewistown. Many of their descendents 
live in Helena, Great Falls, and Choteau, as well as reservations and communities 
throughout Montana. 

IMMIGRANT GROUPS 

The system of commerce and government that controlcd the fur trade and later the 
mining interests in Montana was basicallyaBritish system. Indeed, the commerce and 
government of the whole United States was fundamentally British. As the fur trade 
ended and mining became pre-eminent, and the land was opened up to immigration, 
the stmcmre that the newcomers firom all different ethnic groups entered was the 
stmcture which was set up by the English-speaking people. So immediately upon 
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arrival, the newimmigrant's ethnicity was altered by the influences of anewsocial order 
on a new geography with a whole new set of cirounstances as to how to survive. 

Right away, much of the ethnic heritage of these new Montanans became obsolete. 
Any rime people start from scratch in a new place, their energies are spent acclimating 
to what works in the new environment. Many ethnic occupational skills and customs 
soon died out because there was no appropriate use for them. Ethnic costumes soon 
disappeared and everyone dressed alike, except for celebratory occasions. 

Suddenly, groups of people that had remained cohesive and isolated for centuries in 
their ethnic homelands were now living with neighbors from around the world. Two 
forces immediately came to play: first, people conformed to the new way in order to 
survive; second, people held on to old ways in order to maintain social stability. The 
society that we have in Montana today is a result of the interplay between those two 
faaors. 

Montaiu is an interesting place ethnically because this land was part of the last area 
settled by Europeans in completing the migration lo the Westem Hemisphere v^ich 
began with Columbus. The Europeans who setded here were some of the last pioneers 
of the American experience. Because this happened so recendy, from the mid-1 9th 
into the early 20th dentury, the memory of die ethnic past of Montanans is doser to 
the present than in many other areas of North America, 

Also, because Montana is such a large land area, and because it is relatively isolated from 
the main population centers and has such a small population, people have tended to 
band together in small cohesive communities. When people setded here, like kind 
setded with like kind. Thus, we have Norwegian areas, German-Russian areas, 
Scottish areas, and so on. Once again, because of the recent setding, strength of ethnic 
heritage exists here as in few other places in the nation. 

As an example, Montanans of Norw^an heritage retain the Norwegian language to 
a higher degree than the Norwegians in Wisconsin who setded in the 1850s. The 
modicr tongues of many groups were widely used in church servir^s up until the 1 950s 
and 1960s. Even today, one can walk the streets of such tovnis as Plentywood, 
Glendive, Wolf Point, Browning, and Anaconda and hear Norwegian, German, 
Metis (or MichiQ, Blackfect, and Croation, rcspecdvely. 

Aldiough everyone in America must relate, to a certain degree, to the core "American** 
culture, we, in Montana, persist in celebrating the ethnic heritage of our people. From 
the special foods we have at family gatherings, the song^ we sing at celebrations, and 
the oeremonies we participate in, ethnicity in Montana thrives. From the Nordicfest 



Streng^ of ethnic 
heritage exists here like 
jew other places in the 
country. 

— Nicholas Vrooman 
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in libby to the Crow Fair at Crow Agency, and like community festivals throughout 
the state, we dress and speak and act the parts of our ethnicity. We tell our children 
where we come ifrom and we .reaffirm, for ourselves, our pbce in history throu^ our 
ethnic idendficadon. 

Global Culture and Regional Ethnicity 

There is a very new way of understanding ethnicity now, especially in light of global 
culture. The Norwegians who are in Montana are very different from Norw^ians in 
Wisconsin or Norway. The German, Croat or Scot is very different here than in 
Europe. What is the difference? It's more than being Norwegian American or 
German-Russian American and so on. Here we share the Northem Plains and the 
Rocky Mountains as criucal elements of our contemponuy identity, mixed with a 
heritage from a diversity of historical bacl<:grounds. We all have more similarities in 
contemporary life than differences of our pasts. Perhaps we might consider ourselves 
Northern Plains Norwegian American or Rocky Mountain Irish American. Or, 
perhaps, edmically we might now be considered "Northem Plains" or "Nordiem 
Rockies" among Americans. 

The point is that when a group of people comes to hold more aspects of their lives in 
common than there are differences, they become a new group of people. This is the 
case with the society in Montana. The determinants of the land and the options for 
survival have given rise to a new r^onal ethnicity. In the case of Montana, with its 
two very distina geographies, two new regional ethnicities have risen. 

As this process is at work the world over, we see a transfonnation of the world 
population, where new boundaries are being formed and new definitions are being 
understood as to the identity of the family of all people. The new distinctions that are 
evolving express nature's tendency to create and re-^tablish stability through diversity. 
We in Montana are composed of many ancient ethnic groups, though we now 
comprise two new ethnic groups, the Northem Plains and Northern Rockies, which 
are but two of many new ethnic groups forming in the world today, 

Vrooman 1992 





Montana: The Curriculum 



The foUowing sample topics and model learner goals will be helpful in planning and 
organizing the content, thinking, attitudes and values, and skills necessary in the study 
of Montana in die K- 12 social studies program at each grade/duster. 







• Primary austcr(K-2) • 


• Intermediate Qustcr (3-*5) • 


• Geographical Setting 

• Transportation 

• Oonipations 

• Cultural Groups 

• Local/Community History 


• First Inhabitants 

• Explorcrs/Trappers/Missionarics 

• Gold Frontier 

• Homcstcading on the Pndrie/in the Woods 

• Geographical Setting 

• Statehood 

• Urbanization 


• Middle School Ouster ((>-8) • 


• Secondary Cluster (9-12) • 


• Montana Territorial Politics 

• Disphccmcnt of Indigenous People 

• Homestead Act 

• Mining Frontier 

• Drought/Depression 

• Montana Government 

• Transportation/Distribution 


• Twentieth Century Montaiu 

• Economy 

• Politics 

• Wilderness/Environment 

• Post Vict Nam Era 

• Social/Cultural Profile 

• Technological Changes 











Keeper of sacred groumi 
bom Metis is the asperiy 
pushed dotvn the South Fork 
tojackpine flats with your people, 
your wagon rumbles up this canyon 
each morning of life. Your eyes 
bring back white goats to tf)e face 
of Wind Mountain. I see you driving 
to Green Gulch, to the Headwaters, 
hollowed to the reins inyourharuL 

— Ripley Schemm Hugo 
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K-12 Model Learner Goals: Montana 



Broad-focus questions representing the ten themes are used to organize the Montana 
curriculum content, skills, attitudes and values, and thinking for the K-12 grade/ 
duster levels As stated in an earlier portion of this section, the learner goals ought to 
be founded in the values and specific expectations of the local school district, 
community, students, and parents. 




CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Wliat can I learn about myself when learning about other 

people in my community/state? 
What can music, art stories, and games teach me about my 

community/state? 
How did people live, work, travel and communicate in my 

community/state long ago? 
Who are the people in my neighborhood/community/state? 
How did this community/state b^n? Why here? Why then? 



Culture 
Diversity 
Community 
Customs 

American InMdn 

Explorers 

Missionaries 

Transportation 

Worship 



Language 

Communication 

Hutterites 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

What can art, music, stories, and games from the past and 

present teach me about myself? Others? 
What are the stories of my community/state? 



Oral history 
Customs 
Cultural group 
Group hisUtry 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 

What different traditions docs my community have? 

How has my community/statc/country changed dirough rime? 



Tradition 

Change 

Continuity 

Values 

Awareness 

Differences 

Similarities 



Holiday 
Custom 
Pluralism 
Belie/} 



SOCIAL CONTRACTS 
What is expected of mc? 

How am I a friend with people who are dlHcrent from mc? 



Friendship 
Cooperation 
Agrement 
Conflict 

Conflict resolution 
Undentanding 



Respect 
Rides 



CITIZENSHIP 

What is a good citizen of my community/state? 



Rights 

Responsibilities 
Leadership 
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POUnCAUECONOMIC 
Why do wc need rules? 

What rules docs my community have and why? 
Who makes the rules? 
What are my basic needs? 

What goods and services docs my community ofiFcr? 

How do the people of my community and state live and work? 



TECHNOLOGY 

How has technology changed my life from the way my 
parents and grandparents lived? 



ProtectUr 

RuUs 

Gcods 

Services 

Basic needs 

Decisicn making 

Fairness 

Laws 

Election 



Voting 

Workers 

Mayor 

Courts 

Government 



SPACE, PLACE, AND MOVEMENT 
How do I find my way around my neighborhood, community, 
and state? 

How would I describe the landscape of my community? 
How can graphs, maps, and other visual inibrmation teach 

me about my community/state? 
How has my community changed over time? 



Computers 
Computer networks 
Technology 
Communication 



GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

What arc some customs and traditions celebrated by 

communities around the world? 
How is my home alike/different from other homes in 

the world? 

How can we describe .fiunilics in different countries? 



INTERDEPENDENCE 

How do people in my community and state depend on one 
another? 

How can I ensure cooperation in my neighborhood/ 

community/state? 
How do people help each other? 



Map Resources 

Globe Seasons 

Cardinal directives Tttne 

Distance Calendar 

Today/tomorrow/yesterday Location 

State Movement 

Country 

Environment 

Water 

Pollution 



State 

Country 

World 

Global 

Celebrations 

Likenesses 

Differences 

Conflict 



Cooperation 
Cultural groups 



fndepettdent 
Dependent 
Community 
Cooperation 



Man needs space. He needs elbow room. He tieeds to 
be surrounded when he can, by majesty. By the 
majesty of the mountains. By the majesty of the rivers. 
By the majesty ofwildtife. These things are part of our 
heritage and should be preserved 

—AB. Guthrie 
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You shouldn 't have to tell 
men why you want to vote. 
Men don *t tell you why 
they want to vou. They 
vote because it*s right to 
vote* 

—Jeannette Rankin 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE 
Who writes history? 

How have men and women influenced our history? 
What are some examples of the contributions of ethnic and 

cultural groups in our community/sute? 
How has the past shaped our traditions, customs, heritage, 

attitudes, and values? 
Who were the first inhabitants? 
How have rural agricultural communities changed? 
What is the history of Montana govertunent? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

What literature, music, art, drama are created and enjoyed by 

the people of Montana? 
Who arc Montana's heroines and heroes throughout our 

history? What have they contributed to our sutc? 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 
What beliefs are held and what traditions are pracriccd by 

ethnic groups in Montana? 
What heritage, customs, and traditions have been adopted hom 

the American Indians of Montana? 



SOCLa CONTRACTS 

How can we overcome negative stereotypes about groups of 
people? 

How have conflicts been resolved in local communities? 



CITIZENSHIP 

What is my role as a member of my community, state, and 
nation? 

What rights and responsibilities as a citizen do I hold? 
What are some of the changing roles and responsibiliries of 
women and men in our country? Around the worid^ 



HistorUn 

Point of vi<w 

AfuisicHltursl perspective 

Pluralism 

Local history 

Historiographies 

InMgenous people 

Enidronment 

Habitats 

Productivity 



Landuse 

TechnoloQf 

SpeciaUtuuioH 



Culture 

Lifestyle 

Heritage 

Ceremonies 

Stereotypes 



Beliefi 
Customs 

Cultural exchange 
Cultural identity 
Change 



Agreements 
Stereotypes 
Culture groups 
Rules 
Laws 



Human Mavior 



POLITICAUECONOMIC 

Why do communities and states have rules? 

How may rules difler from community to commtirity? 

State to state? 
Who are government officials? 
What jobs do they have? 

What rights docs everyone have by virtue of being human? 
Why are some members of the community not (airly 
represented? 

What products and servkcs docs Montana specialize in? 



Citizen 
Rights 

ResponsilHlities 
Justice 
freedom 
Human dignity 



Civic duty 

Gvic participation 



LAKal & state government 
Mayor 
Oty Council 
Governor 
Legisla(or 
Legislative branch 
Executive branch 
Judicial branch 
Trade 

Goods & services 
Economics 



SpecialUdtion 
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TECHNOLOGY 

How has tcdinology dunged ^ liftstyle of d.^ pcop^ 
of Montana? 

How has technology changed the way wc communicate with 
people in other stata or around die world? 

\^hat might the future of Montana look like? 

What challenges docs Montana £ioe as we get closer to the 
21st century^ 



SPACE, PIACE, AND MOVEMENT 

How have different environments aficacd the way people live 

in dificrent regions of the world? Of the sate? 
What are the n^ons of the world and nation? 
What arc Montana's regions? 

How have people changed the environment from prehistoric 

times to present? 
Where arc dries located? Why there? 
Why do people migrate to different communities? 



GLOBAL PERSPECTA'E 

How docs a human group stay together over generadons? 
Why arc there different human cultures? 



INTERDEPENDENCE 

What does our community contribute to other communirics 

in the state? In the worid? 
How is Montana linked to the rest of the world? 



Communication 

Intirdtpmdenci 

Media 

Ttlcmicn 

TtUpheru 

Transportation 



Boundary (political, natural) Growth 



Forest 
Mountains 
Plains 

Great Northern Plains 
Rocky Mountains 
Climate 
Environment 
Toum/City 
Urban /Rural 



Interdepfndenct 

Migration 

Region 



Family 
Kinship 
Regulation of 

human hehavior 
Shared values/symbols 
Geographic limitations 



Selflgmip identity 
Loyalty 



Gdturalgnmps 

Cultural exchange 

Interaction 

Cooperation 

Work 

Trade 



Economics 



Innocence andselfdestructiveness converge in today's Big 
Sky country with its awareness of being the end of 
tradition, the last best place, a fortress of the mind 
Having lost so much, how can we keep what little that is 
left? This is the unspoken fear behindpid?lic policy debate 
in Montana, from concerns about protecting ^ 
wildefvess, the water, and the air to promotingfire 
enterprise, economic development, trade and growth. 



-Mary Clearman Blew 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE 

To what extent can wc find history in our local conununit)^ 
How has the writing of our history changed over the years? 
How have historians described American Indians and other 

niir.oriue$ in the history of Montana? In our country? 
Would you say that these dcscripdons are based on fact? Why? 

Why not? 

Who were the first inhabitants of Montana? 
How are wc the keepers of our culture? 



Frame of reffrtnct 

Censorship 

MuJti points of view 

HistoricMl sourcti 

Oral history 

Bias 

Fact/ifpifwm 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

What artifiu:ts might help me understand life in early Montana? 
How docs our Montana society differ from other societies in 

the conntrfi The world? 
How have common people shaped the history of Montana? 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 

How has Montana and our community changed over time? 

(Historically, economically, politically, and so on) 
What challenges docs our sute face in the coming years? 
How might Montana and our community respond to these 

changes? 



SOCIAL CONTRACTS 

How do leaders in Montana exercise power and authority? 
How is justice under the law provided in our country? State? 
How is due process guaranteed? 



Media 

Lifestyles 

Customs 

Cultural exchangg 
Cultural annihalism 
Diaries 



Journals 
Oral history 
Storytelling 



Continuity 
Change 
Future 
Emnronment 
Political system 
Economic system 



Social system 
Decision making 



CITIZENSHIP 

What rights and responsibilities do wc as individuals and groups 
have in our sute, country^ and in other countries? 



POLITICAL/ECONOMIC 

In the early days of Montana territory, how were political and 

economic problems addressed? 
How did the American Indians rcaa to European expectations? 
What is the nature of our democratic govenuncni at the local, 

state, anc national levels? 
What are some key features of our government at each of these 

levels? 

How have world regions become increasingly specialized in the 
production of goods, thereby forming systems of economic 
networks? How doa Montana fit into such networks? 

Who L< responsible for making policy at the kxal state, natwnal 
levels of government? 



Laws 

Agreements 
Contracts 
Institutions 
Tribal law 
Social rules 



Social control 
Perceptiom 



Political parties 
Elections 
Human dignity 
ImtitutioHS 

Rights 

fUspomihilities 



Community service 



Political system 

Territorial poUtia 

Statehood 

Homestead Ac\' 

Conflict 

Treaties 

Unions 

Legislature 

County seats 

Economic system 

Electorates 

Trikai govemmenti 
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TECHNOLOGY 

How has tcchnoiogyr influenced our lifestylcSf vgducs> and 
ocpectations? 

How might technology shape our lives in the 21st comity^ 
How has technology changed the wayi the people of Montana 
view die world and respond to events? 


Metifd Consumer 

Occupations 

CommuniestwH 

Change 

Computers 

Mukimedia 


SPACE, PLACE, MOVEMENT 

What are die major geographical and cultural reports of die 

world? Of Montana? 
What makes these regions similar? Different? 


Cultural exchan^ Northern Rocky 
Language Mountains 
LifistyUs Natural resources 
Causality Migration 
Social standards Environment 

.^p^rialir^ti/tM 
hfmrtk^ rir^Mt PUint 


GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

What happens when diflcrent groups of people come in contact 

with each othei? 
How was each group changed? 
Why did conflicts develop? 
How are cultures around the globe interrelated? 


Interaction Diffusion 
Competition Multiple causes 
Conflict Ethocentrism 
Values 

Accommodation 

Assimilation 

Cooperation 


INTERDEPENDENCE 

What are the common challenges faced by people around the 
world? 

How do the people ofMontana depend on people in other parts 

of the counti)' and around the woHd? 
In what ways do the other countries and our country depend on 

people in Montana? 


Trade 

Common Market 
International trade 
Supply and demand 
Competition 
Cooperation 



This seeking after a good place in which to conduct a good 
lift is the most evident pattern in Montana narratives. In this 
we are together, i?oth natives . . . and those who came from 
somewhere else., . All of these stories seem to be fi)cused 
mainly on naming one way or another, what they value in 
the Montana they were bom to orfimruL What we find in 
these stories, over and over again, is talk of home, lost or 
sought after, or in some conditional way discovered or 
rediscovered — the possibility of a coherent life in a last best 
place 

— William JGttredge 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE 

How have history and geography influenced Montana culture? 
What indigenous cultures inhabited the '^^estem Hemisphere 

before the fifteenth century: What was their way of life? 
What events lead to the arrival of the European, African, and 

Asian people to Montana? 
How did cultural differences lead to conflicts? 
1 What patterns of settlement and enculturation are evident in the 
1 history of our community? Our state? 
How arc we th^ keepers of our culture? 


Prirtuay & secomdsry 

sources 
Chronology 
ResuTch 
Cduse MfUeffkt 
Continuity & change 
Promts of rejirtnct 
Historiography 
Indigenous people 
Conflict 

HomfsuadAtt 
Genocide 


SOCIAL HISTORY 

What examples of the frontier experience are available in the 

history of our community? Our state? In our families' histories? 
What is a Montanan? 

How do literatxue, an, music reflect the culture of Montana's 
historical eras? 

Whav role have pretest and reform played in shaping the course 
of Montana s history? 


Myth Civil disobedience 
Polity Vigilante 
Cultures in conflict Suflerage 
Art & literature Dissent 
Lifestyles Protest 
Income Unions 
Manifest DesHny Wobbles 
Exploration 
Settlement &Und use 
Expansion 
National character 


TRADITION AND CHANGE 
What docs the "American Dream" mean to you? 
Is there really an "American Culture"? How would you describe 
it? 

What are the values of Montana cultural groups? 
How do values play in the process of policy makin^^ 


American Dream Justice 

Success 
Status 
Values 

Continuity & change 
Freedom 


SOCIAL CONTRACTS 

How do we provide justice under the law? What are the elements 

of the Moutana justice system? 
How is due process guaranteed? 
What are causes of agression? 
What is the nature of society? 
How have people created society? 
Why did Montana establish schools? 


law Criminal law 

Rights Society 

Responsibilities School system 

Conflict resolution Needs 

Due process Peers 

Justice Institutions 

Legal system Common & shared 

Fairness learning 

Advocate 

Equity 

tribal law 


CITIZENSHIP 

How do Montanan's view their role as citizens? 

WlMl aIC illC IJ^lu <U1U tupVIDlUUIUCS Ul UilMlU Ilk iVlUIlUuMt* 


Citir^n rights 
Citi££n respomibiiititi 
Social critu-iim 

Socut It zation 
Social action 


POLmCAUECONOMIC 

What role did business and industry play in settling the West? 
How have natural resources influenced the politics of the West? 
What are the key aspects of the Montana state system of 

democratic government and politics and how are they 

changing? 

Wliat has been the impaa of the conflicts between multiple 
use of the land and special interest groups? 


Railroads Government 
Migration regulations 
Conflict Balance of trade 
Land use & ownership Tribal pvemmena 
Riliriout freedom 
I^nd ethit 
Supply & demand 
Inflation 
Market price 
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TECHNOLOGY 

How has tcchtwk)g)r changed the way we rdatc to each other 
and the land? 

What is the rcladbnship between technology and the 

types of wotk people do? 
What is the relationship between technology and 

Comittunication? 


iecnnCwff icttpr90nc 
Trade Computers 
Apiculture Raikaads 
Susnddrd of living Canalt 
Industrial Age Environment 
Information A^e 
Media 


SPACE, PLACE, MOVEMENT 

How do geography, land settlement, cultural conHia, 

and history interrelate? 


Migration Resources — renewal/ 
Urbanism nonrenewabk 
SettUment 


GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 
How do environmental issu;:s affect us all? 
What effect has immigration, minority groups, and 
ethnic identity had on Montana culture? The world^ 
How is global growth managed? National growth? 
State growth? 
What is a frontier? 

What role does Montaru play in U.S. affairs? Worid 
aff^rs? 


Environment Futures 
Resources^-renewabU/ Preservation of 

Cuhural diversity Global society 

Sphere of influence 

International 

communication 
Trade 


INTERDEPENDENCE 

How is global interdependence aaed out in conflicts? 
How have these conflicts affected Montana? 
How do groups of people depend on one another? 


Conflict 

Dominant culture 
Multicultural society 
Environmental damage 
Resource consumption 



Ourjuture, andhowsuccessfiditis, u/ill (Upend on our 
ability to plan and hnpUmcnt systems predicated on necessary 
economic growth and environmental qualities being in 
harmony and not as either/or discussions. 

^ULusk 
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Montana Heritage Education 

A Project Funded by: 
Montana Historical Society 
Montana Office of Public Instruction 
Parks Division of the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife & Parks 
Montana Committee for the Humanities 
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Headwaters of the Missouri River: 
Sample K-12 Units 



Introduction 



Heritage education is, 
simply put, the teaching 
of history and culture 
with an emphasis on 
place. 



In November 1 992, the State Historic Preservation Office of the Montana Historical 
Society received a grant from the Montana Committee for the Humanities to fund 
tlie Montana Heritage Curriculum Project. The first phase of this project assessed the 
need and interest of educators in Montana for resources to aid in the teaching of 
Montana social smdies, history and culmre. 

With enthusiasm and dedication , our advisory committee completed their assessment, 
finding a large need around the state for references and materials on Montana social 
smdies. Weidentifiedseveralwaysinwhichthatneedmightbemet. Thenweplunged 
onward, completing four model social studies units which focus on the Headwaters 
of the Missouri River near Three Forks, Montana. These units were created during 
a two-day workshop sponsored and funded by the Montana Historical Society, the 
Montana Office of Public Instruaion, the Parks Division of the Montana 
Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, and the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities, 

Heritage education is, simply put, the teachingofhistory and culture with an emphasis 
on place. Teaching wid^^ historic places is an exciting way to bring the past to life. By 
connecting students to the places where history happened, they learn more concretely 
about their past, their cultures and diemselves. 

Over the past decade, thw ate Historic Preservation Office has sponsored and 
compiled studies on numerous historic properties around the state. Our files bulge 
with information on everything from tipi camps and buffalo jumps to mines and early 
townsites to old trails and ferries to historic downtowns and mansions. Our goal is to 
help teachers get dieir hands on that information and on the tools for leading activities 
and units on Montana history, for teaching about who we are and exploring the places 
where we live. 

Over the past year, many people have helped to bring this goal to reality. We thank 
them all: the Montana Committee for the Humanities for their generous support; 
Gretchen Olheiser of Fish, Wildlife and Parks for her enthusiasm for Montana places 
and for helping to fund our writing project; Brian Cockhill and Marcella Sherfy of 



the Montana Historical Society for sharing the vision; and especially Linda Vrooman 
Peterson, a terrific partner throughout; and the Montana Office of Public Instruction 
for funds contributed to the writing workshop. 

Many thanks to all who participated in our first writing workshop for their diligence 
and comnaitment to the projea: 

Ann Blotkamp, Ray Bjork Elementary School, Helena 

Kurt Cunningham, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife & Parks 

Kathy Derby, Anderson Elementary School, Bozcman 

Joan Haefer, Montana Historical Society 

Maria Harrison, Superintedent of Schools, Toole County 

Ray Heagney, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife & Parks 

Mary Ann George, Helena Community School 

Murton McCluskey, Indian Studies Consultant 

Kathie Morsette, Rocky Boy High School 

Jim Olsen, Anaconda High School 

Maureen Redfield, Central School, Helena 

James G. Schulz, Helena Middle School 

Dave Walter, Montana Historical Society 

Bruce Wendt, West High School, Billings 



By connecting snuUnts to 
the places where history 
happenedy they learn 
more concretely about 
their past, their cultures 
and themselves. 



And many more thanks to those who served on or helped with the advisory committee 
for the first phase of the Montana Heritage Curriculum Project: 

Joan Haefer, Montana Historical Society 
Murton McCluskey, Indian Studies Consultant 
Beck Newell and Wally Bivins, 

Consultants in the Creative Use of Telecommunications 
Betsy Nordell, Office of Public Instruction 
Linda Vrooman Peterson, Office of Public Instruction 
Maureen Redfield, Central Elementary School, Helena 
Hal Stearns, Sentinel High School, Missoula 
Jim Schultz, Helena Middle School 
Dave Walter, Montana Historical Society 
Don Wetzel, Superintendent of Schools, Harlem 
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Now it's up to you, the teachers. Try tliesc units. Let us know how they work, wliat 
you think of them. Ask us for information on historic places near your community 
and to learn more about how you miglit participate in the Montana Heritage 
Curriculum Project. We plan more writing workshops for the future, so please let us 
know what other units, themes, projects or historic places might interest you. We'd 
love to hear from you. 

— Chere Jiusto 
Project Director 

Montaxu Heritage Curriculum Projea 
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A natural crossroads, and 
an ideal camping, 
hunting and settlement 
site, the Three Forks urn 
a meeting ground for 
traveling Indian parties 
for centuries. 
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Headwaters of the Missouri River: 
Culture and History at the He adwaters 



On a fine July morning in 1805, Captain William Clark and four members of die 
Lewis and Clark expedition reached dieThree Forks ofdie Missouri River. They 
were die first non-Indians known to have ventured through the deep interior of 
Noith America. Navigating through uncharted territory, Lewis and Clark considered 
the Three Forks to be the point of origination for the mighty Missouri River, the 
waterway they had followed upriver more than 2,500 miles afi:er departing fi:om the 
mouth of Wood River on the Mississippi River 14 months earlier. 

Two days later. Captain Meriwether Lewis and the rest of the party arrived; there they 
rested and studied the terrain to determine which of the forks that braided through the 
surrounding valley to follow up into the mountains. It v/as a critical juncture for the 
expedition; their success hinged upon choosing a route which would take them across 
the Rocky Mountains before the onset of winter. 

It was a critical juncture, as well, in the human history of the region, for the 
Lewis and Clark expedition brought contact between divergent cultures, 
foreshadowing profound changes which would affect the native people of the 
high plains and upper Missouri in the centuries to follow. 

A natural crossroads, and an ideal camping, hunting and settiement site, the Three 
Forks was a meeting ground for traveling Indian parties for centuries. Abundant 
bufl&Jo herds, a variety of plants, nearby chert deposits and the major waterways all 
drew Indian people to the area. At the turn of die 18th century, the Blackfeet 
dominated these buffalo grounds, although the Shoshoni and Flathead peoples 
journeyed regularly over the mountains to hunt in the surrounding valley, which 
teemed widi wildlife of all sorts. 

The expedition heralded a meeting of cultures and people. Once the vast Missouri 
country was penetrated by the expedition, traders, fiir trappers and setders followed, 
drawn by the abundant wildlife in the region, gold in the surrounding mountains and 
the fertile lands in the valley for farming and ranching. Fur trade posts and early town 
scttiements came and went; their remains still mark the landscape today. 

These units about die rich heritage of the Missouri River Headwaters are based upon 
National Register of Historic Places nomination files, the journals of Lewis and Clark, 
and other source materials about the history of Indian life, exploration and white 
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settlement on the upper Missouri River, Design of the units was guided by the 
Montana Social Studies Model Curriculum Guide published in 1 993 by the Montana 
Office of Public Instruction. 

Objectives for Students 

• To identify Native American groups known to have frequented the Three Forks 
area over time and discuss their ways of life 

• To describe the Missouri Headwaters environment and explain how different 
culture groups, such as native peoples, fur traders, 19th century setders, and 
contemporary society have adapted to it throughout time 

• To use maps, photographs and historic journals to identify and interpret sites and 
events important in our history 



Setting the Stage 



ERIC 



The Three Forks of the Missouri River was designated a National Historic Landmark 
in 1984. Today, the heart of the 1,400-acre landmark is proteaed by the 560 acre 
Missouri River Headwaters State Park, a unit of the Montana State Parks system. Here 
visitors can climb atop Fort Rock for a commanding view of an "essential point in the 
geography of this western part of the continent" — the juncture of the Three Forks of 
the Missouri: the Jefferson, the Madison and the Gallatin Rivers. Pictographs and a 
nearby buffalo jump reflect millennia of regional Indian history, while campsites and 
survey points of the Lewis and Clark expedition, remains of two early Montana 
townsites, and gravesites of Montana pioneers tell of the area s more recent history. 

The Three Forks site commemorates many important themes and events in the 
history of the place we now call Montana, It is an excellent jumping-off point 
for many topics of study: community through the ages, native history and 
culture, westward expansion, fur trade, historic transportation routes, territorial 
Montana and more. The site is directly linked to individuals who lived our 
history, such important historic figures as Lewis and Clark, Sacajawea, John 
Colter and Manuel Lisa — people whose words, thoughts and experiences remain 
with us roday offering an evocative picture of our past. 

Information and a select bibliography for teachers on the Three Forks of the Missoati 
River are available through the State Historic Preservation Office, Montana Historical 
Society, 1410 8th Avenue, Helena, Montana, 59620, 406444-7715. 
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The site is directly 
linked to individuals 
who lived our history . 
. . Lewis and Clark 
Sacajawea^ John 
Colter and Manuel 
Lisa . . . 



The Missouri River 
Headwaters State Park 
is used as a site to explore 
communities of the past 
and present. 



Montana Historic Sites 

Primary Cluster Grades K-2 — Sample Unit 

My Orientation to the World 

Students in the primary grades are ready to expand their knowledge of communities. 
The Missouri River Headwaters State Park is used as a site to explore communities of 
the past and present. 

This sample unit is intended to be adapted and modified to fit any historic site. Young 
children need concrete and varied learning activities that meet the needs of the visual, 
auditor)^ and kinesthetic learner. The richness of the whole language approach will 
give the unit meaning and relevance to children through listening, speaking, drawing, 
reading, writing, and roleplaylng. 



SOCIAL HISTORY/CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Who were the people who lived in the area almost 200 

years ago? 
What were their lives like? 
What did their communities look like? 
Who is Sacajawea? 
Who are Lewis and Clark? 
What brought Lewis and Clark to the Headwaters? 
How were the rivers named? 



SPACE, PLACE AND MOVEMENT 

Demonstrate the concept of three rivers coming together 

to form a new river. 
Wliat would this look liki^? 

Locate on die map of Montana an area where three rivers 

come together. 
Would this be a good place to live? Why? 
In what way was the area used during Sacajawea's day? 

Today? 



Concepts 



community 
nativf people 
culture and tradition 
tenuis and Clark 
Sacajawea/Sakawea 
Missouri River Headwaters 



TRADITION AND CHANGE 

Whar happens when someone discovers something special 
or new? 

How would the trip have been different if Sacajawea had 

not accompanird ^hc expedition? 
Has the area changed over time? How? Wliy? 
Wl)at traditions did tlic native people have? Lewis and Clark? 

Sacajawea? 

How did the native community change as a result of trading? 
How do communities change? 
Wliat's a "good trade* or a "fair trade" ? 
Do people trade in present day communities? 



space 
place 
location 
rivers 

headwaters 
land use 

historic preservation 
maps 

human/environment relationship 



tradition 
change 

conflict and conflict resolution 
time 

ceremony 

hunting 

tnuiing 
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Missouri River Headwaters State Park 
Unit Learner Goals: 

1 . Demonstrate an understanding of the past from the perspective of the people who 
lived it. 

2. Demonstrate a sensitivity for and an understanding of the continuity of human 
experience. 

UNIT OBJECTIVE/PERFORMANCE TASK 

Describe the changes in the communities in the Missouri River Headwaters State Park 
through one or more of the following ways: • comparative (past and present) drawings, 

• writing of journal entries, • constmcting replicas of communities at the site, 

• dramatic roleplay. 

ENVIRONMENT AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Share a story with the children about Sacajawea, Lewis and Clark, and their visit to the 
area. For example, read aloud or retell the first couple of chapters in the book Naya- 
Nuki by Ken Thomasi.. 

The dramatic play area may include canoes, camping materials, hide clothing, sewing 
materials, leather scraps. 

Set up a writing center to include a list of describing words and props that the children 
write in a journal (illustrate and describe plants and animals). Use feathers and ink as 
a variation. 

Introduce the idea of trading by having a "Trading Day" in which children would 
bring in items to trade. Children could also make items to trade. 

FINAL ACTIVITY 

The culminating activity of the unit would be a visit to the historic site of the Missouri 
River Headwaters State Park. If a visit to the site is not possible, present a slide or video 
program of the Headwaters area. 




ASSESSMENT 

The student tasks will be assessed using the following rubric. 

RUBRIC 

4 — Uses the important information necessary to complete the task Accurately and 
insightfully describes the changes in the community. 

3 — Uses the important information necessary to complete the task Accurately 
describes the changes in the community. 

2 — Fails to use some significant information necessary to complete the task. Makes 
some significant errors in describing tSie changes in the community. 

1 — Fails to use the most important information necessary to complete the task. Makes 
litde or no attempts to describe the changes in the community. 
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Montana Historic Sites 



who writes history? 



Intermediate Closter Grades 3-5 — Sample Unit 

Many People> Many Cultures, One Land 

This model unit is the study of an historic site, the Headwaters of the Missouri River. 
Using an interesting individual (John Colter) and the phenomenon of several 
unsuccessRil attempts to locate a setdement on the site (a fort, Gallatin City I and II) , 
this unit will explore the historical significance of the Missouri Headwaters, the 
cultural conflicts doat took place there, and the natural environment of the site. 



CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Who writes history? 

What can be learned from artifaas? from photographs? 

What is the Missouri River Headwaters? 

Who were the people who frequented the Headwaters? 

Who is John Colter? How did he live? 

Why was John Colter in this krea? 

What story does history tell about him? 

How do we know it is true? 

Wliat is the Blackfect point of view? 

What information is important? 

What skills were needed for survival? 

^vvliy did John Potts get killed? 

Who buiit Fort Riiymond? 

Was this an important outpost? 

What happened when John Colter arrived at Fort Raymond? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

^(/hit is a hero/heroine? 

Were there any heros/heroines in this story? 

What is a stereotype? 

What stereotypes are being reinforced in the story of 

John Cx)lter? 
How did the story of John Colter first get told? 
Who haven't we heard about in the telling of the story of 

the Missouri Headwaters? 



point of view ' 
perspectives 
primary sources 
judgment 
indigenous people 
immigrants 
cultural conflict 
conflict resolution 
cultural diversity 
land use 
land ownership 
territory 
agreements 
treaties 
exploration 
survival needs 
Missouri River Headwaters 
Blackfeet 
Salish 
Flathead 
Crow 



Shoshoni 
John Colter 
John Potts 
Lewis and Clark 
Fort Raymond 
George DrouiUard 
fiir traders 
artifiu't 



hero/heroine 
oral tradition 
Journals 
letters 
stereotype 

Lewis and Clark s joumait stories 

Ugefids 

lifestyles 

sun>iv(il 

women and children 
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INTERmOMTEClUSTBRa-S ^^-^-^ : '^^hM 




TRADITION AND CHANGE 

What were the traditions of the Biackfeet? Crow? Salish? 
What traditions did the European fiir traders bring with them? 

The European immigrants? 
What kind of trading was being done by tribes? 
What items were being traded? 

How has the Headwaters site changed since John Coiter*s day? 
What is the site used for todjy? 


valuft 

rituals 

hunting 

trading 

tribal ways of life 
European ways of life 
preservation 
historic site 
keepers of the land 


SOCIAL CONTRACTS 

How did people get along? 

What were the agreements? 

How did people resolve conflicts? 

How did Indian and trappers\traders treat newcomers to 

the region? 
Does viewpoint affect behaviors? 
How did tliis conflict shape thinking about the West? 


agreements 
intrudtrs 
territory 
rights 

responsibilities 
point of view 
caretakers 
conflict 

conflict resolution 
perceptions 
The West 


SPACE, PLACE, AND MOVEMENT 

Why was this an important area? 

How was this region used by the Indians? 

Why were the fur traders interested the Headwaters area? 


migration 

watershed 

huntingground 

confluence 

headwaters 

ecosystem 

human/environment relationship 

location 

place 

transportation 

Gallatin land Gallatin H 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Gallatin 

Yellowstone 
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UNIT LEARNER GOALS 

1 . Demonstrate an understanding of the past from the perspective of the people 
who lived it. 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of multiple perspectives. 

3. Demonstrate geographic knowledge of location, place, relationships within 
places, movements, and regions. 

4. Organize and express ideas clearly in a variety of ways; for example, writing, 
roleplaying, speaking, drawing, designing, building, 

5. Decide whether the information provided is sufficient to justify a condasion. 

PERFORMANCE TASK 

On completion of this unit, the students will be able to articulate their understanding 
of the historical significance of the Headwaters, thus demons tratingan ability to gather 
useful information by observation, using their senses, reading, listening in order to 
frame questions, set forth a hypothesis about the area and the people who lived diere, 
and to test those conclus ions. The students will j udge the facts of the John Colter story 
and determine its "truth" based on research. Student groups will present their 
arguments in the form of one of the following: ^^Titten report, oral presentation, 
dramatic interpretation, visual presentation, mock trial. In each, the smdents will 
clearly present evidence which supports their conclusions. The presentations will be 
accurate, engaging, and compelling. 

SAMPLE LESSONS 

These lessons and classroom activities, including a field trip to the site, are to be used 
as a guide. Each lesson begins with broad focus questions taken from the Learner 
Goals/Thematic Questions of the 3-5 unit from die Montana Social Stttdies Model 
Curriculum Guide. Each lesson addresses a specific skill or skills to be learned. 
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Lesson #1 \(/hat is the Headwaters of the Missouri River? 



Primary 
Questions: 



Skills: 



Secondary 
Qtiestions: 



Activity: 



Primary 
Questions: 



Skills: 



Secondary 
Questions: 



What and where is the Headwaters of the Missouri? 
Why is the Headwaters of the Missouri important? 

Demonstrate the ability to acquire and use information froma variety 
of primary and secondary sources to establish a complete story of the 
area. Map reading; research using historic sources. 



What is the importance of rivers? 

What did the Headwaters of the Missouri mean to different groups 
of people? 

Why did President Jefferson tell Lewis and Clark to find the 
Headwaters of the Missouri? 

How did p-::ople find their way around before there were maps. 

Discuss native culture groups who used the Headwaters area. Read 
accounts of Lewis & Clark's exploration of the area and tlie animals 
they sighted. Have students research, write and illustrate a report on 
one of those animals and their importance to native and non-native 
groups. 



Lesson #2 Who v^tites history? 



Who writes history? 

How does the telling affect perception? 

Is there more than one side to a story? 

Demonstrate the ability to see and understand different points of 
view. 

Compare different points of view. 



How do we know about the past? 

Can we believe people talking about themselves? 

Who is John Colter? 

What story does history tell about him? 



Whyisthe 
Headwaters of 
the Missouri 
important^ 
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Do we have any personal accounts of this incident from the 
Blackfeet? 

What is a hero/heroine? 
What is a stereotype? 

Are stereotypes being reinforced in John Colter s story? 

What were the conflicts? The agreements? 

How did this conflia shape our thinking about the West? 

Activity: Read accounts of early fur traders andjohn Colter at the Headwaters. 

Have students judge the facts and deternoine the "truth" about the 
Colter incident through research. Break into groups and have each 
group present their argument through drama and roleplaying. 



Lesson #3 How do places change with time? 



Primary 
Questions: 



Skill: 



Secondary 
Questions: 



Activity: 



Primary 
Questions: 
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What was the Headwaters like during John Colter s day and how has 
it changed? 

Compare the similarities and differences between historic periods 
and contemporary times? 



Are there trappers and American Indians using this area today? 
Are these rivers important for transportation today? 
What were the attempts to locate setdements on this site? (Gallatin 
City Hotel) 

What is the site used for today? 

Have students choose a time period at the Headwaters to research. 
Based upon that research, have them make a then and now model of 
the area and changes which have occurred. 



Lesson #4 A Visit to the Missouri Headwaters State Park 



Where does the Missouri River start? 
What are the noticeable confluences in the area? 
Can you see the three rivers come togctlier? 
Do the "Three Forks" look like you expected? 
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Skills: 



Demonstrate geographic knowledge of place. 
Recognize significant geographical features. 
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Secondary 

Questions: What evidence can be found to prove diat American Indians used the 
site? 

Where v^ould be the best place to put a fort? 

What is going to happen to this area if nothing is done to preserve it? 

Sug^ '^ted 

Activities: Present a slide or video program of the Headv^aters area. 

Make notes and sketches of what you observe at the site. (Lewis and 
Clark kept a journal and made sketches so that they could share 
information with President Jefferson and others.) 

Take the trail to the Interpretive Plaza and find the pictograph. The 
pictograph is so faded it would be missed if there were no sign to locate 
it. What can we do to preserve pictographs? What is destroying this 
pictograph? 

Look for prickly pear cactus as you walk. Would they be easy to 
avoid if running like John Colter? 

Set up a dramatic play area with tipi, bowls, baskets, parfleches and 
items discussed in the story. Solicit ideas from children to contribute 
to the dramatic area. 

Construct salt/flour model of the Missouri River Headwaters area. 
The children demonstrate their understanding of the headwater 
concept through small group discussions. 

Use a Venn diagram to compare needs of animals, people, and plants 
within the Headwaters site. 

Read the rules for visiting the Missouri River Headwaters State Park. 
Discuss the cultural and environmental issues that apply. Why is it 
important to protect important historical and cultural sites? Why is 
it important to protect diis site? 
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ASSESSMENT 

The student cooperative tasks will be assessed using the following rubric. 
RUBRIC 

4 — Uses the important information-gathering techniques and information resources 
necessary to complete the taslc Identifies litde-known information resources or 
uses unique information-gathering techniques. Accurately and insightfully 
determines whether the information is credible and relevant to the specific task. 

3 — Uses the important information-gathering techniques and information resources 
necessary to complete the task. Accurately determines whether information is 
credible and relevant to the specific task. 

2 — Fails to use some significant information-gathering techniques and informadon 
resources necessary^ to complete the task. Makes some significmt errors in 
determining whether information is credible and relevant to the specific task. 

1 — Fails to use the most important information-gathering techniques and informadon 
resources necessary to complete the task. Makes little or no attempts to determine 
whether information is credible and relevant to the specific task or totally 
misjudges the relevance and credibility of information. 
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The primary goal i< to 
instill in the students a 
''sense of place ' and 
their connections with 
it 
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Montana Historic Sites 

Middle School Cluster Grades 6-8 — Sample Unit 

Viewing tJhe World from DiflFerent Perspectives 

This unit is intended to serve as an example and guide to developing site-based 
curriculum for the middle school (6 - 8) cluster. Focusing upon the Headwaters of 
the Missouri River, aaivities were developed using the site, the history of its inhabitants 
and its significant geographical features. The primary goal is to instill in the students 
a "sense of place" and their connections with it. Such an approach is interdisciplinary 
in structure and complimentary to the other grade level units developed at the 
Headwaters area. Please adapt and «xpand the unit to meet the needs and interest of 
the learner. 

^ THREE RIVE&S RUN THROUGHIT: Whkt*does a contour map tell us? 



Mo^fel Learner Gc^/^^ 



CULTURAI. HERITAGE 

How can we find history at the Headwaters of the Missouri 
River? 

W}\o are the people and what are the cultures that inhabited 
the Three Forks area over time? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

Wliat artifacts, ^;rin\ary sources, landntarks help us 
understand life in early Montana? 



indigenous people 
immigrants 
religions 
Jur trade 
cultural diversity 
cultural conflicts 
conflict resolution 
exploration 
treaties 



Manifest Destiny 
land use and 

ownership 
Three Forks 
Missouri River 

Headwaters 



TRADITION & CHANGE 

How have the Headwaters and its surroundings changed 

over time? 
How has the human population changed? 
Who arc the people living in diis region today? 
How is this region used today? How does the use compare 

widi past usage? Tribal/land relationship, natural resources? 



pictographs 
tipi rings 
legends 
stories 

Native/European/ 
American ways 
oflifi 



journals 

paintings 

games 



tribal/land relationship 
natural resources 
bunting grounds 
exploration 
fur trade 

Missouri Fur Company and Forts 
land use and ownership treaties 
tribal water and land rights state park 
public trust 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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• MDDIMSCHOOiCLUSjmes ♦ 
Modiei Learner Goals/Thecnatic Quettipiu 



TECHNOLOGY 

How have people navigated across the Montana landscape 
over time? 

What methods did indigenous people use to guide their 

movements across the landscape? 
How has mapping technology of the Three Forks area 

evolved over time? 
How do those technologies influence tlie ways that people 

see their world? 



SPACE, PLACE & MOVEMENT 

What was the migration pattern in the Headwaters area 

when the American Indians hunted there? 
When Levns and Clark traveled through? 
Is there a migration pattern today? 
What defines the Three Forks region? 
What is a topographical map? A contour map? 
Wliat does such a map tell us? 
How are maps created? 
How can others read your map? 



trampOTtattGn 
tracking 
navigation 
landscape 

landforms and landmarks 
maps and map making 



migration 

human/environmatt 

interaction 
place 
ecosystem 
rivers 
watershed 
headwaters 
confluence 
Gallatin, Madison, 

Jefferson, Missouri 

Riven 



topographic 

scale 

contour 

de^ees 

minutes 

latitude 

3 dimensional 



UNIT LEARNER GOALS 

L Demonstrate geographic knowledge of location, place, relationships within 
places, movements^ and regions. 

2. Read and interpret maps; demonstrate understanding of contour maps. 

3. Demonstrate an ability to interact with others in setting goals and making 
decisions. 

Unit Topic: Exploring the Headwaters of the Missouri River 

U7tit Skills: Mapping, analyzing contour maps, conscructing, modeling, photo- 
graphing, listing, reading, comp^'xing 

Group Size: 2 - 3 students (mapping activity) 

Small group and individual work (total unit) 

Methods: Field research, cooperative learning, mapping lab, lecture, dis- 

cussion, library investigation 



Time Needed: 2-3 days (mapping activity) 

One week to 10 days (total unit) 
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What was the 
migration pattern 
in the Headwaters 
area when the 
American Indians 
hunted there^ 




PROLOGUE 



" at the distance of 3 3/4 ms. further we arrived at 9 A.M. at the junction of the S.E. 
fork of the Missouri and the country opens suddenly to extensive and beautiful plains 
and meadows which appear to be surrounded in every direction with distant and lofty 
mountains; supposing this to be the three forks of the Missouri I halted the party on 
the Lard, shore for breakfast and walked up the S .E. fork about 1 /2 a mile and ascended 
the point of a high limestone cliff from whence I commanded a most perfect view of 
the neighboring country." — ^Meriwether Lewis, July 27, 1805 



UNIT MAP ACTIVITY 



. . . the country opens 
suddenly to extensive . 
and beautiful plains 
and meadows which 
appear to be surrounded 
in every direction with 
distant and lofty 
mountains . . . 

— Meriwether Lewis 



INTRODUCTION 

In 1 805 , Lewis and Clark entered uncharted territory when they travelled up the 
Missouri River from their first winter camp at Fort Mandan. The expedition's 
only guidelines were the oral accounts of the terrain offered them by the Hidatsa 
and their own discovery. How do you navigate on land without a map? How 
do you create your own map? How can others "read" your map? What is a 
contour map? What does such a map tell you? Let*s explore these questions and 
many more in the following mapping adventure. 



OBJECTIVES: 

The students will: 

1 . readanddiscuss the July 25-28, 1805 journal entriesofLewisaud Clark describing 
their impressions of the Missouri Headwaters; 

2. read ar • analyze a topographic map of the Missouri Headwaters identifying 
Lewis Kock, Fort Rock, the Three Forks of the Missouri and other landmarks; 

3. compare the l^wis and Clark expedition's maps with the current map; and 

4. using an enlarged topographic site map of the Headwaters, construct a three- 
dimensional cardboard model of the area. 




MATERIA 



Each group will need: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



copy of Lewis and Clark journal entries July 25-28, 1805 
copy of L & C expedition maps of the Headwaters 
one USGS topographic map of the Missouri Headwaters 
two enlarged contour site maps of the Headwaters 



5. cardboard 

6. scissors 

7. glue 

8. paint 

9. colored markers 



PERFORMANCE TASK 

The students will demonstrate their ability to interpret the landscape of the Missouri 
River Headwaters by constructing a contour map of the area. Each group's contour 
map will include Lewis Rock, Fort Rock, the Three Forks of the Missouri (Gallatin, 
Madison, Jefferson), and other important landmarks. Each group will make an oral 
presentation demonstrating their contour map reading technique. 



PROCEDURE 

Separate the class into groups of two or three. Each group will recei/e a packet 
including journal entries of Lewis and Clark, Lewis and Clark expedition s map of ttie 
Headwaters, USGS topographic map of the Headwaters area and two copies of an 
enlarged topographic site map of Lewis Rock and the Three Forks. After reviewing 
and discussing the journal entries, students will use this information with the USGS 
map to locate Lewis Rock and the expedition s campsites. 

Students will take tlie enlarged topo site map and transfer the contour information 
direcdy onto a cardboard section. This is done by finding the lowest main contour 
reading and cutting the map into a pattern piece that follows that contour. 

Outline the pattern on the cardboard and cut out. Find the next major contour on 
the site map, cut and transfer to another cai'dboard section. This procedure is repeated 
until the highest major contour line is reached. Properly align and glue the cardboard 
pieces using the second enlarged site map as a guide. 
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Upon completion of the 3-D model of the Headwaters, students will color and label 
the rivers, Lewis Rock and the other significant landforms. All maps must have a 
properly aligned compass rose. 

Students may wish to cover the model with papier mache paste to create a more 
natural appearance. Encourage them to landscape their models with appropriate 
"vegetation." 



ASSESSMENT 

Student cooperative tasks of constructing a contour map and the presentation of a map 
reading technique will be assessed using the following rubric. 



RUBRIC; 

4 — This map clearly delineates the important features of the Missouri River Headwaters. 
The contour map is engaging in content, uses references, supportive data, and is 
visually interesting. The map reading technique demonstrates complete 
understanding c^the contour map presented. 

3 — The contour map has most of the required features, but is not clear or visually 
interesting. The map reading technique is not clear or complete. All other content 
issues listed above are included. 

2 — Information presented on the map is flawed or missing. Few to no references are 
given. 

1 — Some information is given; however, the contour map demonstrates that the 
student group does not understand the concept of gaining information through 
map creation and interpretation. 



BACKGROUND 

This activity is set up to enhance a unit on die Lewis and Clark Expedition, as well as 
introduce the concept of contour mapping (making sense of 3-dimensional landforms 
on a 2-dimensional surface) . The instructor should be skilled at reading and analyz.ing 
contour maps. Knowledge oflatitude and longitude, degrees and minutes is necessaty. 
The teacher should also be familiar with the journal writings of Lewis and Clark. 
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EXTENSIONS AND CONNECTIONS 



Take a field trip to the Missouri River Headwaters State Park. Climb Lewis Rock and 
make your own field sketch of the Tliree Forks. Compare your sketch with the 
expedition's map. Proof your rnodel with the actual landform. Identify aaual 
landmarks using the USGS map. List animals and plants observed. Compare that list 
with animals and plants observed by Lewis and Clark. 



REFERENCES 

Moulton, Gary E.(ed)199L The Journals of Lewis and Clark Expedition, Vo). 4. 
University of Nebraska Press. 

Salisbury, Albert and Jane 1950. Two Captains West. New York, Bramhall House. 

DeVoto, Bernard (ed)1953. The Journals of Lewis and Clark. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Maps: Lewis and Clark expedition map of Headwaters area 

USGS topographic map : Three Forks area quadrangles. 
Pho tograph: Aerial view of Three Forks Headwaters. 



CHARACTERS 

Lewis and Clark 
John Colter 
Pierre Choteau 
Hidatsa 
Shoshone 
Salish 
Nez Perce 
George Droulliard 
Karl Bodmer 
John Jacob Astor 



Sacajawea (Sakakawea) 
Manuel Lisa 
Minetares 
Blackfeet 
Kootenai 
John Potts 
Thomas Jefferson 
George Cadin 
Bishop Tutde 
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ADDITIONAL SUGGF'iTED ACTIVITIES 

• Research the Lewis and Clark Jo urnals and odaer historic writings about the Three 
Forb. In addition to the historjr recorded, what do they tell you about die values 
and attitudes of the writers? 

• Discuss how various cultures record their history including pictogiaphs, oral 
history, and journals. Have students record an event or series of events in the 
manner of their choice. 

• Research role rfiat railroad played in placement of setdements. 

• Create a collage exhibit about die diverse cultures in Headwaters history. 

• Stage a play about L&C expedition's encounter with die Shoshone. 

• Roleplay a day in die life of someone in a culture at the Missouri Headwaters. 

• Make trade items and hold a rendezvous. 

• Why did people build forts? Create your own Fort Three Forks. 
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Enlarged USGS Topographic Map of 
Lewis Rock and Three Forks 




I haven't been 
everywhere, but it's on 
my list, 

— Susan Sontag 
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Montana Historic Sites 

Secondary Cluster Grades 9-12 — Sample Unit 

Participating in a Changing World 



Using the Montana Social Studies Model Curriculum Guide, we have prepared a unit 
for grades 9-12 on the Headwaters of the Missouri River. This unit includes sample 
thematic questions and concepts, and provides a framework for those who wish to 
develop their own units. A sample unit segment that focuses on 1 993 environmental 
issues is also included. Individual teachers can easily expand or consolidate the 
material. 

HEADWATERS OF THE MISSOURI 



CULTURAL HERITAGE 

What has been the impaa of geography on the cultures of 

the Missouri River Headwaters area? 
How did cultures change and interaa? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

How did oral tradition, literature, an and music reflect the 

life of the Headwaters? 
What do documents, treaties, journals, letters, diaries and 

other primary sources tell us? 



men 
climate 

major gto^aphic 

features 
plant & animal life 
native cultures 
explorers 

fur trappers & traders 
railroads 
homesteaders 
townsptople 



tourtst' 

environmentalists 
industry 



oral stories & legends 

short stories 

novels 

poetry 

songs 

paindngi 

photographs 

pictographs 

movies 

journals 

treaties 

manifest destiny 
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TRADITION AND CHANGE 

What changes have occurred in this region to the people, 
landscape, economy, etc.? Trace the development from 
Indian mines to fur trade; from hunting grounds to railroad 
towns; from pristine wilderness to cement fiants and 
liquid waste. 

Why didn't a community survive in this area? 

What has been the impaa of geography on transportation 
from the Headwaters? 

What were the clashes of traditions at the Headwaters? 



SOCIAL CONTRACTS 

What were some of the tribal social contraas? 

What were the relations among the tribes who used 

the Headwaters? 
Compare concerns of different groups: government • industry 

preservationists ♦ environmentalists. 



CITIZENSHIP 

What is the responsibility of government and citizens at 

the local level? 
What actions should members of a community perform? 



POUTICAL/ECONONOC 

What economic and political motives have influenced 

history at the Headwaters of the Missouri? 
How do politics and economics continue to influence the area? 



troMHoTud native cultures 
fur trappas & traden 
trading companies 
wildUfi 
railroads 



trails 

hi^ways 

hunting grounds 

Bozeman trail 

conflict and resolution: 
intertribal 
native vs. non-native 
tribes vs. trappers 
farmers vs. ranchers 
promoters vs. railroads 



religious diff^es 
environmental issues: 
impact on unldlife 
protected area 
Trident Cement 

Compofty 
solid and liquid 

toaste 
environmental 

impacts 



tribal relations at 

the Headwaters 
hunting grounds 
ethical decisions 
treaties 
agreements 
legislation afficting 

the area of 

industrial development 
environmental protection 



economics 
land ethics 
historic preservation 



parttapatton 
socialaction 
individual & 

group responsibility 
economic concerns 
political action groups 
lobbying 



communtcatton 
role of students 



hunting 

trading 

trapping 

transportation 

railroads 

farming 

ranching 

tourism 

recreation 

state finances 

budget constraints 

Trident Cement Company 



How do poUtia and 
economia continue to 
influence tlye area^ 
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What environmental 
issues from the 
Headwaters affect 
everyone^ 
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TECHNOLOGY 

What have been the impacts, both native and positive, of 
technology on the area? 



SPACE, PIACE, AND MOVEMENT 

How has geographic location influenced cultures at 

the Headwaters? 
What makes the Headwaters different from other locations? 
How have the rivers attraaed different cultural groups at 

various times (Indians to movie stars)? 



GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

What will the He?.dwaters be like in the coming decades? 
What environmental issues from the Headwaters affea 
everyone? 



INTi IDEPENDENCE 

How are cultures tied to the Headwaters interdependent? 
How do the Headw?ters relate to the rest of the world? 



physical changes 
cultural changes 
communication 
responsibility to 

the environment 
influences on cultures 
environmental 

impact 



commercial 

applications 
future implications 



geographic uniqueness 
origin of the Missouri River 
major landmarks 
map skills 

past and present land use 
state park status 
fiod source 
economic source 
recreational source 
seclusion 
wilderness 



various mterests: 
private 
state 
national 
international 
wildlife habitat 
site preservation 
solid waste issue 



economic/political interdependence 

treaty rights 

water rights 

open space 

drainage system 

international corporations 

environmental issues 

wildlife preservation 

tourism 

recreation 

historic preservation 
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UNIT PLAN FOR HEADWATERS OF THE MISSOURI 
PRESERVING THE HEADWATERS OF THE MISSOURI 
UNIT LEARNER GOALS 



1 . Demonstrate the ability to analyze causes and effects of continued development 
of the Missouri River Headwaters State Park and/or the Trident Cement Plant. 

2. Identify central issues or problems, determine relevant and essential information, 
and formulate appropriate questions demonstrating a deeper understanding of 
the issue. 

3. Demonstrate a sensitivity to the needs, problems, and aspirations of others and 
ability to recognize people as individuals rather than as stereotypical members of 
a particular group. 



PERFORMANCE TASK 

The Missouri River Headwaters State Park encloses an historical landscape for the 
people of Montana and the United States. Only two miles from the confluence of the 
three rivers, the Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison Rivers, is the Trident Cement Plant. 
This Swiss-owned company applied to the state of Montana in April of 1993 for 
permission to b urn hazardous wastes. The task for the students is to examine the issues, 
the arguments, and die economic and environmental impacts of burning hazardous 
wastes in the Headwaters region. 

The students will make cooperative oral and written arguments to representatives of 
Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks, the Environmental Quality Control Office, 
Trident Cement Plant, and other community people. The reports should discuss the 
effects ofburning hazardous wastes and the impacts on the Missouri River Headwaters 
ecosystem and the best solution to the problem. The report will incorporate supportive 
data, exhibits, references, visuals, and will propose a solution that demonstrates an 
understanding of the multi-dimensionality of this issue. 




INTRODUCTION 

Introduction to this unit is an on-site visit to the Headwaters of the M issouri and a tour 
of the Trident Cement Plant. (If this is not possible, a representative from the Montana 
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Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks and a Trident representative could come to 
the classroom with slide and oral presentations.) 



After the on-site visit or presentations, students would be aslosd to brairistorm the 
ofthe Headwaters and why it should be preserved. Sample expeaed responses: scenic 
beauty; recreation; historical significance; industrial potential; wildlife preservation; 
hunting and fishing; boating or floating the rivers; plant life; artistic beauty; tourism; 
natural, historical and cultural values; nesting (blue heron, geese); landmarks. 

Continue the brainstorming activity to determine the reasons that Trident should be 
allowed to expand to a hazardous waste disposal facility. Sample expected responses: 
employment; tax revenue; community development; solves hazardous waste disposal 
problems; free enterprise; burning solid waste saves precious fossil fiiels. 

ASSESSMENT 

The student cooperative tasks will be assessed using the following rubric. 



RUBRIC 



4 — ^This report clearly states the problem and estimates the impaa, with a compelling 
presentation using references, supportive data, and visuals which provide clarity 
to the problem and promote understanding. Sources and references are interwoven. 
The panel demonstrates an understanding of the issue by asking relevant 
questions. 

3 — Presentation has most ofthe required features, but is not clear i\ nd compelling. All 
other content issues listed above are still necessary. 

2 — Information presented is not verifiable with no references given. Presentation is 
missing points listed above. 

1 — Some information given, but not related to topic and does not add to group 
presentation. 
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FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

What other problems/questions were raised in the research into this topic? Are there 
similar situations which exist in Montana, the U,S., and /or around the world? How 
does the Trident Plant xrs the Missouri River Headwaters State Park efFea the 
economy? The environment? The quality of life? The landscape? 

TIMELINE 

Approximately one weelc Monday sites would be viewed or presentations made; 
Tuesday through Thursday would be preparation of arguments; Friday would be the 
hearing. 



POSSIBLE SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Trident license application/documentation; current laws regarding hazardous waste 
disposal; current laws regarding preservation of historical sites; documentation on 
hazardous waste disposal; reader s guide to periodical literature; newspaper microfiche; 
personal interviews/surveys; tribal water/land use rights. 
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Montana Historic Sites 
Headwaters of the Missouri 
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Sample Guidelines for Teaching About 

Ethnic Populations: Example— American Indians 



These guidelines are to assist teachers in presenting lessons on American Indians. 

1. Each culture should be seen as a consistent and working system, a way of life 

adapted tosurvivaI,security,andtothepresenrationanduseofagivenenvironment. 
The cultural wealth of each group should be incorporated into the study. 

2. There is some disagreement regarding die most appropriate temi for American 
Indians. Some individuals prefer Native Americans; odiers first Americans; 
indigenous people; original Americans. Records indicate diat, except for ^'people** 
or the specific name of daeir groups (e.g., Gros Ventre, Chippewa, Blacldfeet), die 
Indians had no general name for themselves. Use the aaual name of the group 
being studied. 

3. As with all odier culture groups, American Indians today have diverge points of 
view regarding historical and current events. All tribes have differences; groups/ 
individuals within a tribe have differences. 

4. Antagonisms between the settlers and Indians are perhaps best presented as 
cultural conflicts, die result of the almost inevitable clash between peoples with 
thoroughly different ways of life, 

5. The cultures of American Indians have contributed substanrially to American 
culture as a whole. Students should consider crops, foods, drugs, medicines, place 
names and agricultural techniques diat originated with the Indians. 

English 1974 



There k of course, no easy solution , . , butso long as the 
Montanan fails to come to terms with the Indian, . . . just 
so long will [s] he be incapable of coming to terms with 
[their] oum real past, of making the adjustments between 
myth and reality upon which a successfxil culture depends. 

— Leslie Fielder 
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SECTION 3 — Best Practices in Teaching 
and Learning in the Social Studies 

Instructional Approaches 

Library Media, Information Skills, and Technology 
Assessment in ^he Social Studies 
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Instructional Approaches 



Education is no longer 
simply the transmission 
of knowledge, but rather 
the active construction of 
knowledge, 

— Edward Clarke 



Social studies teachers must meet the challenges required for creating multidimensional 
teaching and learning environments, within the classroom and beyond; such 
environments must invite all young people into the community of learners and 
provide each with the empowerment of knowledge and skill. Equal opportunity to 
know and do ought to equip each student with the tools to ftilly participate in the 
organizations and structures of society. The teacher s role is critical, from being the 
provider of information to the facilitator for the discovery of meaning; a role that is 
influenced by many vai'iables. Students* leamingstyles differ. Some students are strong 
visual learners, while others are kinesthetic or auditory learners. Some students need 
to see the whole picture before proceeding with a task, while others move comfortably 
step by step. Diversity of students by age, race, religion, sex, language, emotional 
stability, and intellectual ability seems to surest setting new expectations; using one 
method or instructional technique alone is no longer effective. 

The need to integrate the most effective ways to teach and learn into daily practice 
seems clear. Through modification of the environment, teaching and learning can 
vastly improve. People of all ages learn best when they have many opportunities to 
interact with their environment: responding to questions, posing questions, 
hypothesizing, experimenting, failing, and trying again in a positive setting where it 
is safe to take risks (Dickinson 1992). 

Social studies teachers can enrich die learning environment by listening to and 
observing their students as they approacli their studies in all disciplines. From these 
observations teachers learn abouttheir students andarebetterabletocreateappropriatc 
opportunities for them to learn and apply skills and knowledge to their everyday lives. 

Providing a meaningful and challenging atmosphere within which students are able 
to reach their potential requires that teachers use variety and authenticity in method 
and material. Using literature is one such method. Literature can bring history to life 
and help students connect the past with the present. Literature of the time and about 
die time helps to reveal the way people saw themselves, their ideas and values, the way 
they interpreted their own time, and their fears and dreams (California State 
Department of Education 1989). 

The aaive engagement of students in their learning is vital. Education is no longer 
simply the transmission ofknowledge, but rather the active construction ofknowledge 
(Clarke 1 988). Local and oral history projects, historic sites projects, history projects, 
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writing projects, simulations, role play, dramatization, debates, and cxx)pcrative 
learning ought to be emphasized. The use of technology to enhance classroom 
activities and teaching also stimulates student involvement. Video programs, laser 
disks, computer software, hypermedia, and other newforms ofeducationai technology 
provide invaluable resources for teaching the soda! studies. 

As students gather information about public issues and polidcs, curriculum committees 
and teachers are encouraged to use the community as another rich resource. 
Communities can also provide students with opportunities to develop a commitment 
to public service and an awareness of their social responsibility through linking 
students to their community through voluntary service. 

Obviously, one of the main feaors in maintaining an engaging curriculum is through 
careful planning and systematic development of a sequential K-12 social studies 
program. The curriculum committee must ensure that unnecessary gaps and repetition 
of nuterial are avoided among grade/cluster levels. Teachers zt all grade/duster levels 
should know what social studies content, skills, thinking, and attitudes and values have 
been achieved in previous years and what will be smdied in future years. 

To further the natural interconncaedness of the learning process, the curriculiun 
committee should integrate teaching and learning within the social studies, with other 
humanities, and with other subject areas. Teachers must be encouraged to work with 
teachers from odier fields, such as language arts, performing and visual arts, science, 
and mathematics, in order to achieve correlation across subjects. The learning process 
is interconneaed, not fragmented; the interdisdplinary approach stresses linkages 
rather than differences, deliberately identifying the relationship between disciplines. 
In other words, the interdisdplinary approach "applies methodology and language 
from more than one disdpline to examine a central theme, issue, problem, topic, or 
experience** Qacobs 1989). 
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A Teacliing/Leaming Model 
for the Social Studies 





Instructional 
Approaches 

Mcthods/Mvxterials 
Technology 
Organization: 
Envii onmcnt 

Coii^cnt / ^ 

School/Community 
^ Participation vr. 
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specific Instractionai Approaches and Methodology 

The essence of teaching social studies is not defined solely in terms of what one knows, 

but also in tcnns of how one uses vAat is known. There is no guarantee that students 

automatically transfer social studies content for use in their out-of-school lives. 

However, through developing skills and training teachers can assist students in making 

diattransfer.TlicMowinginstmctk>nalapproachesandmcthodologiesw 

for teachers to use as they bring the social smdies content into the classroom. This is 

not an exhaustive listing the emphasis is on variety. 

Questionmg 

Questions posed by teachers largely determine the way in which students will use the 
social studies content. Teacher questions are models and directiy influence die kinds 
of questions students ask. Probing unanswered questions are basic to American 
education and democracy. Every classroom represents the diversity of American 
society and teachers can expect multiple viewpoints in the questions raised by students. 
Questions must be asked at all cognitive levels and students should be encx>maged to 
frame their own questions in sucli a way. 

Teachers ask questions for various reasons; some of those reasons are: 



stimulate interest; 

supply incentives; 

emphasize important points; 

develop v^ed types of thinking; 

give students oppormnities for interaction; 

establish relationships; 

organize content; 

ensure adequate interpretations; 

secure attention; 

present problems rhetorically; 

provide review and drill; and 

discover errors and misunderstandings. 



Answering and framing good questions are important skills for students to acquire. 
Arthur Cosu (1989) presents a thrce-levd approach to framing questions and 
interacting vnxh one s environment: 

1 ) gathering and acquiring information, 

2) comprehending and processing die information, and 

3) applying and evaluating the information. 
Each level enhances the cognition of classroom interaction. 



The art of uaching is the 
art of disawery. 

— Mark Van Dortn 
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rj&tf teacher plays a vital 
role in tnaking the 
educational program 
meaningfiiL 

— Teddy Levy 
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Gathering and Acquiring Information 

To help students gather information, questions and statements are designed to draw 
from the students the concepts, information, and feelings of experiences acquired in 
the past. They also can be designed to activate the senses to gather data which students 
can then organize. There are several cognitive processes included at the gathering level. 
Examples of verbs used at diis level are: 



completing 

counting 

defining 

describing 

identifying 

listing 



matching 

naming 

observing 

reciting 

selecting 

scarming 



Costa 1989 



Comprehending and Processing Information 

To help students process the data gathered through the senses and retrieve from long 
and short-term memory, questions and statements are designed to draw some 
relationships of caase and effect, to synthesize, analyze, siunmarize, compare, contrast, 
or classify the data that has been acquired or observed. FoUowingare verbs which might 
be used at this level: 



synthesizing 

classifying 

comparing 

distinguishing 

categorizing 

grouping 

making analogies 

sequencing 



analyzing 

comparing 

contrasting 

experimenting 

explaining 

inferring 

organizing 



Costa 1989 



Applying and Evaluating Information 

Questions and statements which cause action or application are designed to have the 
students go beyond the concept or principle that has been developed and to use this 
relationship in a novel or hypothetical situation. Production invites the students to 
think creatively and hypothetically, to use imagination, to expose a value system or to 
make a judgment. Verbs that may be used to frame questions are: 



applying a principle 
extrapolating 



evaluating 
forcc:asting 
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generalizing 
imagining 
model building 
speculating 



h)r*podiesizing 

judging 

prediaing 



Costa 1989 



Whole Language Approach 

Radier than fragmenting the curriculum by presenting a number of separate pieces of 
information in lectures or in a series of unrelated chapters, the whole language 
approach emphasizes invoking students in long-range projects that develop a few 
major concepts and skills. Teachers following the whole language approach provide 
students with opportunities to read from a variety of primary and authentic sources 
to gather information direcdy related to their own purposes as they explore a topic 
indepth. Students study topics of their own interest in cooperative groups. When 
students investigate topics cooperatively, they begin to view issues crirically and may 
plan social aaion. 

Whole language is a set of beliefs about how learning takes place. Freeman and 
Freeman (1989) state these beliefs as a set of six principles: 
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(3): 

(5) 
(6); 



■.^Stu^enis need ,th^' Wg pictlirc first; They !devdop. concepts by bei^ctaltig.^ 

/Wh<^ie language focuses on the whblestudent. Lessons hdgin with wK!^the:sttjdckt^i&b^^ 
^Lessoi^ should 




When «udents. tty out ideas in social ^ctiingsi individual cortce|)ts artitem 
convention. Working in groups, students also leam die important skill diF<X)lkt^r^^^h^ 
^Lesson^shodd develop, ■•':fv'V--. •■ 

Especially for students learning English as a second language> the badit^^ 
the dcv<^opmcm of oral: language must precede th^rdc^^lopi^ 
i'inyplvemcht iju reading .atid writing .fom^t^^ 

^competcncc'jaid pan fedlitatc listen^ v'!':vf •"V:'^^ } 

Alljstudentscan l<su:n if thcy^^^ 
build on students' ihterestsand badcgrbunds^ serve thdr iiveedir^ pit>vlde «^|>Pptm 
interaction) and develop thdr skills Vn both oial and writt^^ 



Figurt 3. i 

Freeman and Freeman 1991, 29 

National Council for the Social Studies. Reprinted with permission. 
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Children need freedom to 
discover through trial and 
error what collaboration 



means. 



— Carol Otis Hurst 
& Rebecca Ofi 



• 
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Interdisciplinary Approach 

The interdisdplJnaty approach stresses linkages rather than differences and identifies 
the relationship between disciplines. The main purpose of an interdisciplinary unit is 
to bring together the perspecdvcs from more than one discipline and focus them on 
the investigation of a specific problem, issue, or theme. Jacobs and Boriand (1986) 
developed the ^^Interdisciplinary Concept Model** to encourage understanding and 
use of the interdisciplinary approach. The following oudine delineates the steps of this 
model and Figure 3.2 is an example of how to implement steps 1 and 2. 

• Step 1 — Selea an Organizing Center 

A concept, theme, or subjea area will act as the focus for curriculum development, 

• Step 2 — ^Btainsi >nn Associations 

Using a graphic organizer, teachers and students e3q)lore the theme fi:om the 
perspectives of a number of discipline fields. 

• Step 3 — ^Establish Guiding Quesdons 

The guiding questions must be cross-disciplinary and provide a structure for the 
unit of study, a scope aiid sequence. 

• Step 4 — Write Activities for Implementation 

In order to implement an interdisciplinary unit, teachers must design activities 
which will describe what students will do and learn as they examine the guiding 
questions. 




PhUoiophy 

Fight or Flight? 
The ethics of airport noise 
Why do wc fly? 



MttK 

Angles for a smooth landing 
Scale noodcis of airport 
£conon\ics of flying, airfares, etc. 



The Am 

DaVinci's designs 
Design Japanese kite 
Films on flight — 
SurWars 
Mobiles 




Sdcnoe 
Birds-flight patterns 
Aerodynamics 
Insects that fly 
Space flight 
UFOi 



Langiugc Arts 

Biographies: Wright Bros. 
Amelia Earhardt 
James Audubon 
Flying heroes: Superman 
Peter Pan 
Icarus 



Social Studict 

History of flight 
Compare social value 

ofbaloon, jet, etc. 
Occupations in flight 



Figure 3.2 

Jacobs and Borland 1986 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Reprinted with permission. 
By detertnining the "fit*" of the guiding questions with the overall school or program 
area curriculum, teachers avoid a scattered sampling of activities and develop an 
integrated unit of study. 
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Social Inquiry 

Several fiindamental interrelated components of disciplined study or inquiry are 
involved in the creation, construction, and use of kno^edgp. These components 
make up the necessary elements in thinking about and understanding personal and 
social questions. They are identified here as comprehension or conceptualization, 
causality, validity, and creative extensions* 

The first level of study is to comprehend or con ^tualize the people, setting, story 
or context of the phenomenon studied. Questions at this level might be: What is going 
on? How have thing changed? How have things remained the same? 

The second level of study focuses on causality. At this level, students must ask how and 
why the setting (people, story, etc) acquired its characteristics. Students must use skills 
of analysis to help them gain an understanding of how to approach the problem of 
change over time and to recognize and explain major events, trends, or issues. 

The third level deals with accuracy or validity of the explanations that have been given. 
Students investigate bias, the nature of evidence, and methods of evaluation used to 
validate explanations. 

At the fourth level, creative extensions, students begin to develop their own 
interpretations by establishing linkages and seeing connections between historical or 
contemporary events and probing issues of causation and outcome. This fbiuth level 
interrelates with all other levels, thus creating the dynamic we understand as inquiry 
and the nature of critical discourse. 

Critical to all aspects of study and thinking is the ability to comprehend or 
conceptualize, to deal with causality^ to ea^lore validity or truth daitns, and to 
create extensions to new setting or disciplines within a learning environment that 
nurtures inquiry. Students should be engaged in "real'* activities in order to understand 
social inquiry. Social inquiry activities are cmcial for equipping students with the 
ability to communicate (listen, speak, discuss, and write) not only about interesting, 
historical, and contemporary social issues but also about the quality and accuracy of 
the inquiry itself. 

Hanoonian and Laughlin 19% 
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We art much too sure that 
we ad$4lts have all the 
important amwert and 
that chiUren have nothing 
of real significance to sty. 

— lUchardPaul 
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Social Inquiry — ^Example 



Level I 

Comprehcmicn/Conccptmlizatwn 
How would you describe our cornmuniry? What arc 
some important features of our community? What 
information would I like to have about myoommunit)^ 
What was our community like in the past? How does 
our community serve its people? 



Levdll 

Causality 

Why did our community develop as it 
did? 



Learning Activity: 

Ask students to compare some aspect of their community— 4. e., social institutions (school or family) or 
resources with a community in another part of the world. The community could be of similar size, latitude, 
etc A variety of refcrenor materials-^e.g., books, stories, films, pictures, letters, artifacts, and computer 
software — should be available 



Level III 

ValiMty 

How can we find out about our community? 
How has our community changed over the 
years? How is our community special and 
unique? 



Level IV 

CnatixK Extemion 

Ask students to bring objects from home (with 
parental permission) or to bring or draw pictures of 
objects that reflca their commu'.ity to be placed in 
an artifact box that can be ser.i to children in aiwther 
dry for shari ng or be "buried" and opened someyean 
later — e.g., when the class graduates from high school. 
What imprcssir.ns would thote who open the box 
have of our community? 
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Level I 

Comprthtnsion/Conceptualization 

What can you say about the Great Depression? When 

and whcredid it occur? Howdkl it influence everyday 

life? 




Level II 

Cawality 

What were some caiiscs of the Great Depression? 








Why did it occur? What arc some consequences of 
the Great Depression in the United States and in 
other countries? 





Learning Activity: 

Provide students with various materials on the Great Depression— ^.g., newspapers, diaries, journals, novels, 
congressional records, pictures, films, recordings, state and local materials for the %tM^. Prepare a scenario 
showing how similar economic and political conditions might bring about a second great depression. 



Level III 

VaUMty 

How have various individuals or groups 
viewed theGreat Depression? How arc these 
views similar? How are they different? Which 
perspective is likely to be most accurate? To 
what extent are the experiences of family 
members and netghbooiimilartoor different 
from other accounts? 




Level IV 

Creative Extension 

Describe or explain the Great Depression through 
the use of a short story, poem, or essay; a cartoon or 
other work of art — e.g.. music. Share your creative 
and original efforts with classmates. 







Hartoonian and Laughlin 1989, 392, 393 

National Council for the Social Studies. Reprinted with permission. 
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Decision-Making Approach 

Decision-making techniques develop thinking and give students opportunities to 
define problems; hypothesize, test, develop a conclusion, and apply the conclusion to 
the data. The decisions may relate to intellectual, social, economic, political, historical, 
or personal problems. Decision making engages all of the major social studies goals- 
knowing, thinking, valuing and skills of participation. One model that can be applied 
to numerous social studies situations helps to teach students how to analyze before 
making a decision. Smdents compile a simple chart for each problem as shown in 
Figure 33 below. 




c. 
d. 



Fi^re3.3 

Connecticut Department of Education, Reprinted with permission. 

Another decision-making model designed by Lyle and Sydell Ehrenberg (1979) is a 
three-phase process for making choices. This model is effective when choosing from 
a number of alternatives to best satisfy the requirements of a certain situation. 




Figure 3*4 
Ehrenberg 1979 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dc\'clopmcnt. Reprinted with permission. 



K-12 students make decisions every day, some of them much more complex than 
would be asked in class. The diallenge is to present situations in the classroom that arc 
sufficicndy meaningful so decision-making skills might be applied elsewhere. 
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Research 

The purposes of research are to explain and predia rather than to find the correct 
answer. Research is primarily directed toward understanding how something works 
and how to use this understanding to predia phenomena. Students can practice 
general research skills by using the following process: 

1 . Identify the pr blem; describe the subjea or phenomenon under study. 

2. Identify relevant information; identify what you already know about it. 

3. Generate hypotheses. 

a. Try to create linkages or relationships with things y on already know. Don't 
limit your thinking at this stage. 

b. Develop a principle, theory, or model about what you are studying. 

c. From your model, generate hypotheses, predictions, or questions to be 
answered. 

4. Test hypotheses. 

a. Design a scientific procedure (e.g., an experiment) that will guide your 
investigation of your hypothesis, prediction, or question. Be aware of the 
assumptions you are making 

b. Condua the investigation and gather information. 

5. Sute conclusions. 

a. Organize and analyze the information, relating it back to your hypothesis, 
prediction, or question. Check to sec how consistent your findings arc with 
what you know about the phenomenon. 

b. Determine the extent to which your findings can be used to predia other 
phenomena by designing new scientific procedures (e.g., new experiments). 

c Determine what observations might disconfirm your hypothesis, and design 
new procedures as a fiuther test (Marzano 1988, 55). 

Teachers can first present this strategy to students and then model it, using classroom 
experiments. Once students understand the general strategy, they can use it as they 
engage in classroom tasks that require research* 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development* Reprinted with permission. 



Concept Development 

The teaching of concepts helps students relate a vast amount of information to key 
ideas, Widiout diis linkage, die information is litde better than trivia that confuses and 
distracts meaningful education. Concepts enable students to compare, contrast, 
synthesize and evaluate content. Teachers can help students to build concepts at the 
concrete or abstraa levels, with methods suggested by Fraeokcl in Helping Students 
r^MW7/7/«^(1973).Fraenkd suggests students with aU types oflean^ 
be developed by: 

• listing question(s) : What do you sec? 

• Grouping quesrion(s): What items go together? 

• Explaining question(s): When did you put them together? 

• Labeling question(s): What do you call this group? 

• Explaining question(s): Why did you gh^ it that label? 

• Recombining question(s): Can some of these belong in more than one group? 
Fraenkel's teaching concepts would involve the following classroom instructional 
procedures. The teacher or student: 

• states the concept; 

• gives examples; 

• gives nonexamples; 

• asks for attributes; 

• asks for definition; 

• asks for identification; and 

• asks for an original example. 

Adapted from A Guule to Curriculum Development: Social Studies 1992, Connecticut Department 
of Education. Used with permission. 

Lecture 

The lecture method is appropriate when the teacher wishes to give students a great deal 
of factual information or present differing interpretations from those available in 
writing. This oral presentation technique also maybe useful to outside speakers, as well 
as class members whose expertise can be shared The chaiacteristics of a good lecture 
arc quite straightforward: 

1 ) The lecturer demonstrates and models his/her analysis and command of the 
ideas, and 

2) The lecturer is sensitive to timing, pacings form, and styic of expression. 



Wdton andMallan 1988 



Discussion 



Discussions permit the teacher to focus on a designated intellectual task. The goal is 
to direct student thinking, to raise desired questions, and to elicit specific information 
from students and resources- The d^ee of flejdbility will depend on the teacher. 
Questions often help teachers to structure the learning experiences toward convergent 
thinking. 

• What is the purpose for the discussion? 

• Is the topic worth thinking and talking about? 

• Is the atmosphere free and respectful of student ideas? 

• Do students have sufficient time to think about questions? 

• Are students seated in ways that encourage interaction? 



The realization that 
students may be hi^ly 
able in different areas 
and may have needs that 
differ one from the other 
rces us to conclude that 
equity of opportunity 
does not mean identical 



opportunity. 

—Barbara Clerk 
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A discussion can also raise questions from students who may ask about such things as 
the bias of sources, the roles ofhistorical charaaers or vv4iy a topic makes no sense. Both 
teacher and student questions can chaimel the learning experience toward divergent 
thinking. 



Group Interaction 

Group interaction serves many purposes: sharing work among students, developing 
social skills of cooperation and problem solving, stimulating discussion of diverse 
points of view, developing student responsibility, and organizing and acting on plans 
of action. Group interaction takes various forms, quite different from directed 
discussions. These include peer writing and editing, publication, collaborative 
learning, group research and projects, conunitteework, panel discussions, presentadons 
and reports, dramatizations, and buzz groups or round-table discussions. 

A social studies classroom should also model democratic values and be characterized 
by shared responsibility, interdependence, the value of the individual, and quality of 
educational oppormnity. Basic to citizenship education is the goal of encoiu:aging 
students to work with others from different backgrounds and, thus, leam to participate 
in a democracy. These purposes are incongmous with homogeneous grouping. 

Educators are urged to support heterogeneous grouping in social studies classrooms 
and to work to foster appropriate strategies suited to effective instmaion in such 
groups, including the following: 
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ABIUTV GROUPING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

♦ Organize for instruaion using cooperative learning groups involving individual 
accountability and group goals. 

; ♦ : . Foster aaive engagement in learning to develop social studies content, concepts, 
and skills. 

' ♦ ■ Use team-teaching approaches to provide the flexibility to meet student needs. 

♦ Apply approaches. 

♦ • Use a wide range of instmaiona] strategies callingupon many different skills and 
' abilities to meet the range ofleaxningstrengtlis in a diverse class. 

♦ Consider mastery learning approaches. 

♦ . ■ . Vary instructional materials and provide alternative ways of learning. 

♦ Involve students in self-evaluation and metacognition, that is, thinking about 
their own thinking. ^ ^^--ff^'.::. 

♦ .Diagnose problems ftequendy to identify heeds, and use flexible groupingl'tb 
" 'address specific needs. ' \ 

♦ Integrate thinking skills into instruction. 

♦ Use many modes of presentation to develop understanding for all students; 
. ♦ Use leaniing centers. 

♦ Vary assessment approaches to allow students nuny ways to demonstrate what 
they know and are able to do. 



National Council fbi the Social Studies. Reprinted with pennission. 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning is a rightiy structured form of group interaction. It creates an 
authority of peer group influence roughly comparable to democratic decision making. 
Teachers withdraw from center stage and listen to the language of learning. Students 
find meanings for diemselves. The technique promotes social smdics knowledge and 
participation while using skills and values. Learning becomes something people do and 
the groups become die center for learning. Student roles change as well. The technique 
can build self-confidence and group interaction. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Conaete tasks, such as asking groups of four or five to discuss a controversial question 
raised by the text and to come to a conclusion, can help keep discussions on tai^t. The 
task must be well planned, widi a wide rangp of opinion and no clear right or wrong 
answers. For more specific information on cooperative learning, consult the work of 
Rc^er and David Johnson, Robert Sktvin, Marian Matthews, among others. 

Case Studif^ 

The case study approach has been adapted successfiiiiy firom law and business schools 
to the teaching of historic, economic, political, social, and 1^1 issues in social studies. 
Documentation of various sides of an issue is presented to students, guiding them to 
recognize the conflicting values, premises, and interests involved. The discussion or 
roleplay that can develop serve to broaden understanding? and clarify values. Case 
studies are useful in helping students to develop critical reading and thinking skills and 
especially the ability to analyze. An example case study can be found in Secdon 5 on 
pages 18-22. 



Simulations 

Simulations provide mechanisms for students to explore topics in formats that 
encourage thought, decision making and pardcipation.They allow students to 
examine models of reality and to have the fim and excitement of participating in that 
realit)^ No simulation is worthwhile as a teaching tool, however, unless a carefiil 
debriefing takes place. As students examine what happened and what they learned in 
the activity, they clarify the experience. 

With contemporary curricular pressures, teachers must consider certain questions 
before planning to use a simulation. These questions might include the following: 

• How much time is involved for introduction? For play? For debriefing? 

• How many students can participate? 

• For what kinds of students is it suitable? 

• What background infomution is required? 

• What is the most appropriate classroom use? 

• Is the simulation sufficiendy valuable to justify the time involved? 

• Is this the best way to achieve instructional goals? 

Connecticut Dcpamncnt of Education 1992. Used with permission. 
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Roieplay 



Developing empathy and understanding of remote or d>straa events can be modeled 
cffectivdy diroughsimple roleplays. The main 

by assigning Toles (with or without role cards), and describing a brief scenario. The 
acting out of roles within the context of the situadon dramatizes the context of the 
event. This can clarify the facts of an event or the purposes of a process, or it can 
demonstrate value ecnflicts. The rolq)layers themselves must determine how the 
situation will be resolved. 

Thebcst simuktiom often aiestructured roleplays. For example, kw-rd^ 
makes extensive use of mock trials that provide participatory experiences for students 
'while clarifying concepts. In all types of roieplay, students must deal with some kind 
of problematic situation. 

Graphic Organizers 

Graphic oj^anizing is a way of visually representing text and other print material so 

that the structure of the written information is highlighted. Ideas and concepts may 

be organized into charts, dusters, and other visual organizers to permit individuals or 

groups to gfither and cat^orize information. This is particularly helpful in the 

devdopmentdfthinking.SpedfktasksindudedatarctricvdjComp^ 

and organization. Figure 3.5 provides an example of a graphic organizer charting. 







People 


Homes 


TobU 


Wietpotu 


American Indians 


Earth Lodge 


Shoulder Blade Hoe 


Bow and Arrow 


Immigrants 


Sod Hut 


Mecal Adze 


Gun 



Figure 3.5 



Mapping,alcaniingstrat^thatlcadsstudentsto see connections between inforniation 
or concepts, organizes words, ideas, or concepts in categpries and shows how words 
relate to one another or how they gp together. These maps (sometimes referred to as 
mind maps or webs) help students link th )ir prior knowledge to new ideas or 
vocabulary. 

The center of the map contains the keyword or concept, which is contained in eidier 
a geometric figure, such as a circle or square, or some sort of piaorial representation 
of the word or concept. Emanating from the central word or concept are the 
connecting links drawn in the form of lines or arrows. The related words or 
information are then written on these connecting lines. This technkjue is especially 
effective as a prereading activity to develop vocabulaiy. 
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3, Burden of rM>t 



Mortgaged Tbclr Land 



Dcbc to Railroads 



Deflation 



Became Tenants and Sharcooppcrj 




L Technology \^ .. 
Rcapo" lnvchitod")'= V.. ' 
Machines Vciy Expensive . 
Mdrt Acre* Planted, ' .. . 
Grow Only a Single Crop . 



Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. Reprinted with permission. 

A variation of charting is the clustering or webbing technique. This can be used to 
illustrate graphically accumulated knowledge, or as a brainstorming technique to 
stimulate associative thinking. . Students may cluster thoughts as a prewriting device 
in order to decide the direction to take in a piece of writing. Unlike outlining, which 
makes assumptions about sequential mental order, the clustering shown below 
permits great flexibility. 



character in relation 
to outside world 



individualist 
community society 



socieval isolation 




externally controlled 
economics 

abundant 
Wildlife 



histoiy 



vast geography 




limited/fragile 
resource* ^ 



epic occupations 



/ 



cohesive ethnicity/ 
stray communities 



character within 
lM>me society 



Figure 3 J 
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Reading and die Social Studies 

Teachers should focus on the concepts that their students must learn, not on the 
specific facts found in the textbooks. Students need help to put the pieces of 
information into meaningful contexts. Teachers should also include direct instrucdon 
of learning strategies necessary for student success. 

Social St jdies teachers should identify a student^s inability to successfully read the 
textbook as a primary problem. Efforts must be made to match students and 
prospecdve texts or other written material. Students must learn how to use their social 
studies textbooks efFecdvely. 

The more thoroughly teachers prepare students for the assigned reading, the more 
likely students will comprehend die material. Previewing the headings, italicized 
words and summary statements helps to establish the purpose for reading. Silent 
reading followed by discussion is a form of rereading the content. Analysis of the 
author s arguments calls upon thinking skills. Extension activities provide students 
with opportunides to incorporate new ideas. Assignments should be specific, and 
teachers need to provide clear direction as to why the material is being read, how it will 
be used, and what scrat^es would be most effective. 

Prcreading activities, important to building appropriate background experiences for 
students, range from anticipation guides to audiovisual presentations and help 
students develop the background to successfully handle social studies reading. Varying 
student experirnces can be linked by providing a variety of materials on a topic or by 
using a numbc. of different examples. One practical strategy to improve reading skills 
is the Directed Reading Thinking Activity (DRTA). This thinking strat^ prompts 
students to predict what the assignment will be, to absorb information as it is read, to 
reject or revise predictions, and to develop habits of testing predictions through 
reasoning. This practice helps students set their own purposes for reading and to 
establish a dialogue with the author. 
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The foumiaHon of 
knowUdgc must be laid 
by reading, 

— Samuel Johnson 
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Directed Reading Thinking Activity (DRTA) 



Description 

The Diimed Reading Thinking Activity (DRTA) is a ^ 

inferences while reading. The teacher s role is to guide students through a selection to 
help them formulate questions^ make predictions^ and validate or rejea their 
predictions. The strategyshouldbetaughtoveraperiodoftimeas the teacher graduaU 
reduces guidance until the students b^^n to use the strat^ independendy. 







Step 1: 


Activate background knowledge. "Lookat the picture and the tide on the 
first page of the selection. Think about what you already know about 
this." Share ideas. 


Step 2: 


Predia and set a purpose. "Predia what the selection will be about** 
"What do you think will happen next?"* Support the prediction. ^'Why 
do you think so?" "What evidence do you find to support your 
prediction?" 


Step 3: 


Read the selection silendy. Remind students to keep their predictions and 
purposes in mind as they read. 


Step 4: 


Confirm or rejea the predictions. **What predictions can you prove?'* 
**Why or why not?" 


Step 5: 


Repeat the cyde with the next section of the selection. 


Many teachers find it useful to write predictions and modifications on the board to 
focus the discussion as the students prepress through the selection. 


DRTA also can be considered a general instructional model for teaching as it int^ratcs 
all the various strat^es the reader uses before, during, and after reading. For example, 
the teacher might expand the third step to include using an opinion/ proof strat^ and 
follow up with application and integration activities that nnake use of this frame. 


Sanu 1988 

Wisconsin Department of Education 1988. Reprinted with permission. 

. 



Examples of Reading Materials 









Current events 
Controversial issues 
Feature anicles 
Political news 


Encyclopedias 

Biographies 

Texts 

Journals 

Research reports 

Histories 


Globes 
Maps 

fvlorsccode 
Photographs 
Fine art 
Music sheets 
Political records 
Canoons 
Ballots 








Building models 
Making clothes 

from patterns 
Reconstructing human 

culture from 

artifacts 


Nonfiction books 
Biographies 
History 
Poetry 

Anihropologj^ 
Geography 
Political Science 
Economics 
Human Relations 


Family documents 
Letters 

Government documents 
Reports of interviews 



Wisconsin Dq>artmcnt of Education 1990. Reprinted with permission. 



"Writing and the Social Studies 



Writing promotes learning of the social studies by requiring active attempts at 
making meanings requiring planning and reviewing, connecting prior knowledge 
with new information, making student s thot^t processes visible and accessible, 
and helping students to develop higher-order thinking skills. Students who write 
about a concept are less likely to find the concept confusing. And those who see that 
writing can be useful in a wide variety of contexts will be motivated to become better 
writers. The more students write, the more relaxed and positive their attitude toward 
writing will be. Students with positive attitudes toward writing are more likely to 
write well. 

Social studies teachers can improve methods of assigning and assessing writing in 
a variety of ways. Here are a few examples: 

* Assign frequent short assignments rather than a single long one. Repeated practice 
is important in learning writing as in learning any skill. 

• Be clear in expressing die purpose of a writing assignment. Written assignment 





It is bftter to know some 
of the questions than all 
of the answers, 

—James Thurher 
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sheets specific to each assignment provide guidance through the writing process 
and answer many students' quesdons. 

• When planning major writing assignments, provide ample time and opportunity 
for students to brainstorm, explore ideas, and develop their ideas through several 
drafts. 

• Assign some writing that will not be evaluated. Idea logs, notebooks, summaries, 
and brief writings to clarify concepts will serve a more useful purpose if they are 
viewed as means, not ends. 

• Ratherthansavingallfixdbackforthcfirialevaluarionofapaper,providefeedbac^ 
as students produce drafts, giving them opportunities to apply teacher suggestions. 

• Provide opportunities for students to talk about their writing topic Use mini- 
conferences and small student groups to provide feedback during the students' 
writing process. Oral conunents are faster and often more effective than written 
ones. 

• Pay attention to strengths as well as weaknesses. Success promotes further success. 

• Focus on one or two concerns at a time. Work first with ideas and organization, 
then with mechanical correcmess. Do not aqpea students to address everything 
at once. 

Writing activities are limited only by ima^nation. Social studies vmting techniques, 
such as those that require students to establish a voice and an audience, promote 
thinking. The following are illustrative examples of writing activities appropriate to 
each cluster level. 











Informal discussions 


Journals 


Journals 


Journals 


Show-and-tdl 


Diaation 


Panel discussions 


Panel discussions 


Pancominc 


Wriring from memory 


(with written 


Oral presentations 


Dictating or writing 


Wriring about pictures 


preparation) 


Interviews 


experiences, captions 


Letters 


Informal oral 


Reportage 


or observations 


Written show-and-tell 


presentarions 


Research 


Calendar 


Wriring experiences. 


(with written 


Profiles 


Letters 


directions) capdonS) 


pieparation) 


Rcflecrions 




or observarions 


Short scripts 


Generalization and 






Script enaamentt 


theory 






Letters 


Position papers 






Records of 


Peer/sdf-critiqucs 






observations 


Letters to editors 






Basics in using 


Field notes 






research sources 








Position papers 





Wisconsin Depanment of Public Instruction IS^. Reprinted with permission* 
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Independent Study 

This technique may take several forms, all of which give major responsibility to the 
learner for shaping howand what will be learned. Independent study includes proj«:ts, 
group work, research reports, community action and internships. Independent study 
usually extends over a period of days or weeks. Students receive guidance ftom teachers 
and/or consultants. Any independent study involves planning, setting piuposes, 
gathering information and/or experience, reporting and assessing the results. 

A more structured method of independent sudy has been developed for dealing with 
talented and underachieving students. Under this plan, students first decide how long 
they will spend on a curriculum topic or unit, thus controlling the element of time. 
Smdents then determine what materials they will use for their study. The next step 
allows students to sequence the materials and topics in the curriculum. This may 
involve the substitution of new topics for those included in the existing curriculum. 
Thestudents and teachers setperformance criteria to measure the end product. Finally, 
smdents, along with their teachers, evaluate their own performance. 

Community Service Experience 

From American educators to the President of the United States, there is renewed call 
foraU young peopletoeiigage in voluntary school anda>nnmunity service oppor^^ 
aspartof theirprepararionfordtizenship. Accordingto RutterandNewmann (1989), 
however, commimity service programs do not necessarily promote citizenship skills; 
in fact, goals are often interpreted in terms of individual rather than public experience. 

If community service programs are to help develop civic responsibility, they must be 
stmctured to deal directly with issues of smdent commitment, sense of social 
responsibility, and political participation. Program activities ought to be designed to 
fostersocial responsibility and commitment reather than only individual development. 

Community service placements are successful when smdent: 

1) efforts respond directiy to social need or contribute to the general welfare; 

2) accompanied by a reflective seminar that focuses direcdy on issues of social 
responsibility; and 

3) given enough time to build refleaive commitment. 

Ruttcr and Ncwmann 1989 

National Council for the Social Studies. Used with pennisslon. 



Teaching/Learning Activities and Methods — Sample Worksheet 



Unit: 


Day/ 
wecK I 


Day/ 

wCCKZ 


Day/ 

WCCK J 


Day/ 

WCCK 4 


Day/ 

WCCIL J 


D2y/ 

WCCK O 


Day/ 

WCCiL / 


AV PfesentatioDs 
















Case Studies 
















Cominunity Service £i^>erieiice 
















Computer 
















Constmcttou 
















■ 

j Cooperative Leraxung 
















jjeoates 
















Diorsuxtas 
















Discussion s 
















i^^uesuon/yuiswcr 
















v>p€n^rJiClrCI 
















Vxuest 1 resenisinou 
















Interactive Technology 
















Interviews 
















Journals/Logs 
















Lectures 
















A ruiMuy ooiiivc» 
















ivcsearciu 
















Independent 
















Group 
















Kolc i'iay 
















Simulations 
















atuaent i'reseniauons* 
















wrai 
















Video 
















Dramatic InterpreUtion 
















Mock Trial 
















Models 
















Odier 
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Library Media, Information Skills, 
and Technology 

Library Media and Information Skills 

The curriculum development process and the daily instructional process can be 
enhanced through the library media programs and the professionals who lead them. 
The library media specialist, in parmership with classroom teachers and other 
instructional leaders, represents a school resource with special expertise in: 

• integration of library and information skills in the curriculum; and 

• seleoion and acquisition of materials found in school collections and elsewhere 
for use by administrators, teachers, and students. 

Curricuium Development Process 

The Curriculum Development Committee, wherever possible, should include the 
library media specialists in the development of the social studies curriculum. Library 
media specialists bring to curriculum committees: 

• A special knowledge of material resources. Library media specialists can seaire 
existing curriculum guides for review by the committee throu^ data base 
searching and other avenues. They are aware of a wealth of professional reviewing 
resources for print, audiovisual materials, and interactive media programs for use 
in instmcrion. They have a broad knowledge of and special training in selecting 
those materials which accurately depia the cultural diversity and pluralistic nature 
of American society. They have expertise in the technical evaluation of materials. 
They have experience securing materials through intcrlibrary loan from outside 
the distria. 

• A unique perspective. Library media specialists work in an environment that is 
unlike the classroom. They work with all students and teachers in a given building 
and have a sense what students throughout the grades are interested in snd how 
they respond to various materials. They are training to understand technology and 
apply it in ways useful to instruction. 

Daily Instructional Process 

In parmership with every classroom teacher, the libi'ary media specialist works toward 
the natural integration of library media materials, sendees, and information skills in 
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, . ,the intelligent use of 
technology is now 
indispensible fir orating 
a true, collaborative 
world of learning. 

— Dee Dickinson 
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daily teaching and learning activities. Without doubt, library media skil)^ arc best 
learned when students see the relevance of their own information needs, when they 
are prepared for the skills instruction by their teachers, and w4ien the learning is 
followed by assignments that apply principles they have learned* Teamwork in 
plaiming and teaching is the key to a successful library media instruction program. 

The curriculum committee needs to keep in mind that library media specialists are 
teachers trained in curriculum and instructional development. They arc available to: 

• give instruction and guidance to students in learning to locate and use information 
fromavarietyofsources and inawiderangeofformats,int^ratirig these skills m 
existing curriculum; 

• cooperate in designing units of instmction so as to include options for student 
learning and to acquire appropriate resources for students of all ability levels and 
learning styles to complete assignments; 

• in collaboration with other teachers, build collections that will better respond to 
curriculum goals and objectives; 

• supply reviews and/or arrange for previews of materials being considered for 
purchase; 

• provide reading guidance to students to enhance curriculum emphasis, such as 
cultural pluralism and understanding of geographical concepts; 

• participate as a parmer in curriculum design or revision, offering suggestions for 
supplementary materials, exploring new technologies for curricular applications 
and building collections that will support the curriculum; 

• train students or teachers in the use of new media formats and their accompanying 
technology; and 

• explain media services such as video recording, interlibrary loan, production of 
instructional materials, computer fileserver and other telecommunications. 

Technology Rcv^ources 

Computers 

Computers are powerful, versatile tools in the classroom. As independent, stand-alone 
units, computers can be used by students working in teams, pairs or as individuals, or 
by teachers as an "electronic chalkboard." Cx)nnected to a telephone line and modem, 
the computer becomes a valuable tool for conducting online research and data 
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gathering, ccnmunicaring with others over vast distances, teleconferencing and 
participating in interactive simulations in international forums. When classroom 
computers are connected to a schoolwide network, students can access online 
encyclopedias (such as Grolier s or Compton s) housed on CDs in the library media 
center. Students can also participate in joint activities with other classes and take 
advantage of interactive software that is not available for stand-alone computer 
systems. 

A complete computer software collection includes computer-aided instmction (CAI) 
or drill and practice, tutorials, applications (keyboarding, word proccsing, spread- 
sheet, database, telecommunications, graphics and desktop publishing), simulations, 
and interactive activities that challenge students to apply problem solving and 
thinking. In addition, computersscrveasthehost vehicle for an interactive multimedia 
system, including cameras and camcorders, CD players, videodisc players, printers, fax 
machines, televisions and VCRs. Computers can record and reproduce sound, voice 
and music They can capture and display voice, video and data. They can run videos 
direcdy on the computer monitor or as part of a slide show presentation through the 
emerging technology of compressed video. But most importandy, computers can 
encourage students to engage in active, creative learning. This occurs when computejrs 
and other technologies are integrated into the curriculum and classroom instruction. 

Smwlations 

Simulations combine roleplay, debate, decision making, problem solving, critical 
thinking, Vhat iP experimentation, and discussion skills to address complex issues 
and events. Students interaa with one another and with the challenging real-life 
dilemmas posed by the software and videos. Interactive software programs encourage 
students to use their best problem-solving and thinking skills as they **travel** around 
the world or duough history. Online interactive simulations, such as National 
Geographic Society's Kidsnet, afford students an opportunity to work cooperatively 
on ^obal smdies and global issues with smdents around the world. Other examples 
include Decisions, Decisions, GTV: A Geographic Perspective on American History, 
Where in the World is Carmen San Di^, and SIM City. 

Databases 

A powerful aspect of technology is its ability to store, retrieve, manipulate and aiialyze 
information contained in databases. Databases are collections of raw data and 
descriptive information listed by field names or identifiers which enable students to 
conduct research, sort information into disable units, and manipulate data as part of 
social smdies inquiry. Small databases may be kept on disks, moderately large databases 
on hard disks and file servers, and massive database (such as encycbpedias) are found 



on CD discs and mainframe computers. With a computer, modem and telephone 
line, students can access various online databases, such as Dow Jones, or condua 
surveys via electronic mail systems or electronic bulletin boards. Databases are an 
integral part of social studies inquiry. Some examples of databases are Timeliner and 
PC Globe; databases available on CD discs are ABC News Interactive and Grolier s 
Encyclopedia. 

Desktop Publishing 

A technology-integrated social studies curriculum invites opportunirics for students 
to engage in c 'esktop publishing as they work to create social studies research reports. 
Desktop publishing calls upon a vast array of skills — ^reading, research, writing, 
graphics, art, layout, design, etc—and encouragps students to apply their knowledge 
and skills in producing materials that focus on real issues from the students' 
perspective. PageMaker and Children's Writing are examples of desktop publishing 
programs. 

Telecommunications 

When technology is an int^ral part of the instructional program, a wealth of learning 
opportunirics can be opened up inavarietyofsodalsmdics areas. Students can wimcss 
events as they happen or examine the contexts of historical record* They can tap into 
online sources for information from library media centers, television and media 
associations, research institutes and educational institutions. Telecommunications in 
the classroom can be accomplished via voice, data or video contact through: 

• a computer, modem and telephone line (a speaker phone is an asset); 

• instructional television, which is part of a distance learning network; and 

• satellite teleconferences. 

Through telecommunications, students can participate in interactive simulations, 
teleconferences, joint research projects and impaa smdies with students at home and 
abroad through programs such as those listed. 

• Research Projects — ^National Geographic Society's Kuisnet, research projects on 
various themes and topics; 

• Star Schools — ^Distance Learning 

• METNET — ^Montana Educational Technology Network - Montaru electronic 
bulletin board system regionally linking schools across the state. 
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Interactive Videodiscs/Multimedia 

One the most promising of the emerging technolc^es is the interactive or laser 
videodisc. Students learn by viewing, discussing^ researching, roicplayingand debating 
issues that are presented throu^ the interplay of text, graphic images, charts and tables, 
and ilill motion videos. Students and teachers can scan through the enormous masses 
of information stored on the videodiscs in a matter of seconds. Used in conjunction 
with texts, computers and other print materials (such as newspapers and periodicals), 
videodiscs bring the world into the classroom in a manner that is both captivating and 
realistic 

Evaluation of Print/Nonprint Materials 

Nonprint materials remain an important part of social studies instmction, yet often 
they are selected with little proper appraisal of their usefulness. The social studies 
committee should select filmstrips, videotapes, records, films, laserdiscs, CDs, soft- 
ware, artifacts and other nonprint materials as carefiiily as they select textbooks and 
other printed materials. Nonprint materials need to be examined for gender and ethnic 
stereotyping and treatment of the exceptional students just as carefiiily as print 
materials. These materials should be matched with local goals, student needs and 
interests, expertise and support (torn teaching staff, and financial concerns 

Evaluations of nonprint materials are available from many sources. Professional 
journals usually include comments from teachers about materials recently released. 
Media specialists can provide valuable information. Often, nonprint materials arc 
previewed by committees before adoption. When materials are being examined, they 
should be judged by the same criteria that the committee has selected for print 
maceriak They should: 

• be dear and easy for pupils to comprehend; 

• provide information best presented in a given fonnat; 

• allow students with differing learning styles to use them readil)^ 

• justify cost; 

• provide unique learning opportunities; 

• show no evidence of bias; 

• be easy to use; and 

• involve the students more than a text can. 

Adapted from Connecticut State Department of Education 1987. Used widi permission. 
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Assessment in the Social Studies 



Any piece of knowledge I 
acquire today has a value 
at this moment exactly 
proportiofud to my skill 
to deal with it. 
Tomorrow when I know 
more, I recall that piece 
^^^of knowledge and use it 
better. 

— Mark Van Doren 



Educators are banning to recognize the close relationship among assessment, 
instruction, student learning, and curriculum. According to the Montana School 
Accreditation Standards (10.55.603), "local school districts are responsible for 
incorporating all the program area standards into specific curricula, and for extending 
them to help students meet the challenge of the future . . . Student assessment shall be 
used to examine the program and ensure its effecdveness.** 

This guide addresses the two main components of assessment: student assessment 
examines the progress of individuals or classes, and program evaluation determines 
whether the curriculum, the materials, and the instmcdonal approaches are meeting 
the expected results. 



Student Assessment 

Current thinking is that standardized tests gjK^e teachers and curriculum developers 
litde useful information (Kysilko and Earle 1992). The problem with traditional 
standardized tests is that they^ often are removed from real-life situations and seldom 
are tied to the curriculum. Often the material tested is not taught extensively or not 
uught at all. Therefore, such tests provide only a portion of the information needed 
to evaluate smdent growth and curriculum effectiveness. 

The question is not whether student progress should be assessed, but rather how it 
should be done. Research findings support the use of "authentic assessment** — tests 
that reflect the nature of the program area being tested are intellectually challenging, 
use multifaceted scoring systems, and test what students can do in real situations. 
According to assessment specialist. Grant Wi^ns (personal interview 25 Oaober 
1 99 1) , . . tests determine what teacliers actually teach and what smdents will study 
for." He suggests that teachers, "test those capadties and habits we thLik are essential 
and test them in context.** 

Assessment should help set standards for the level of performance of what students 
must know and be able to do in the social studies. So the question becomes, how do 
we design better assessment tools? Consider the following ideas from McREL (1993) 
as a beginning for conversation on effective assessment. 
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ASSESSMENT IDEAS TO CONSIDER 

It is integrated with instruction to continue learning progress and is authentic in 
content and performance requirements; 

Measures personalprogress and achievement, rather than comparingan individual s 
performance with the performance of otliers» and fosters personal learning goals; 

Redefines success; standards should be based not on compedtion, but on self- 
selected or collaboradve learmng goals that promote self-generated solutions; 

' Enables students to make various choices, inducting the types of products for 
demonstrating achievement of educational standards; 

.;Mjeasures smdent growth and allows for the highest levels of performance on 
developmeritally appropriate standards; standards are formulated in such a way 
that every student has an opportunity to excel at something and 

Promotes students' self-reflection on their growth by providing opportunities for 
self-assessment and thoughtful feedback on learning progress. 



Mid-Continent Rc^onal Education Laboratory 1993. Reprinted with permission. 

In this era of accountability^ assessment is considered as the means to educational 
reform. Meaningful assessment provides the approach that can verify and create an 
environment conducive to student learning. 



Program Evaluation 

An analysis of the existing curricidum> as re^ . ed to current theory and practice, should 
prioritize changes needed within the district. Assessment should depend on a local 
district s goals and areas of emphasis in the social studies program. EflSx:dvc assessment 
and evaluation require continuous planning to provide accurate information. 
Iiiformadon can be gathered from needs assessments, surveys and staff interviews. 
Program evaluation should include: 1) a review of how well students are meeting 
objectives; 2) a determination of the efiectiveness of various components of the 
program; and 3) identification of program needs and direction for change. 

To be eflfcaive in assessing and evaluating programs, the faculty and administrators 
must join together in analyzing actual student workas a basis for informed professional 
judgments. For school-related decisions, administrators, parents, teachers, and 
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. . . we needed a process 
fir sc^>ool district 
improvement that built a 
vision of student success, 
created commitment 
instead of compliance, 
was clear ahout 
expectations and 
outcomes, and developed 
an evaluation design to 
measure both process and 
product 

—Suphanie T Tesch 
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community members should go beyond the standardized test and develop additional 
assessment methods in order to broaden their pei^specdve about the condidons that 
promote student learning. 

By expanding the role of teachers' assessments of snidents> curriculum can be 
improved in two important ways. First, attention is focused on the critical goals of the 
school's social studies program not addressed by current testing tools, Second> teachers 
must become expert assessors of their students' capabilities and, therefore, make 
decisions about content and pace that more accurately reflea changes in the 
curriculum, 

Direa observations of behavior, portfolios of student work, long-term projects, logs 
and journals, student interviews, videotapes of student performance, and writing 
samples can all be used as assessment tools. This assessment data can then be used as 
evaluative information for reflective practice and as a basis for cooperative decisions 
about curriculum and instruction. 

A successful program combines appropriate curriculum, effective instruction, and 
properly applied assessment. A curriculum planning committee should ask many 
questions as they assess the social studies program^ including the following: 

• Is the social studies program represented by an effective social studies K-12 
curriculum committee? 

• Has the curriculum committee established a philosophy statement and goals for 
the social studies? Do the gpals and philosophy statement address the needs of the 
students and community? 

• Are these consistent with the distria s overall philosophy and goals? 

• Does the social studies curriculum program include: 
L social studies philosophy, goals, and objectives? 

2. social studies scope and sequence? 

3. identification and listing of the content, skills, thinking, values and attitudes 
the program expects to develop? 

4. assessment plans to evaluate the local curriculum and measure student 
progress? 
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• Does d)(e social studies program reflea the social studies program area standard (Rule 
iO.$§, ii601) identified in the Montaiu Accteditadon Standards? 

• Pops xhe social studies program include instrucrioi: in economics, geography, civics and 
^yeimnyent and history in a planned, ongoing and systematic mannei^ 

• I^pfcs the school ensure diat all students are knowledgeable in United States histoiy, 
including instruction in United States gpvemment at all levels, and in the duties, 
responsibilities and rights of citizenship? 

• £>o the social studies prograni and materials include a muldcultural perspecdve that reflects 
accurately our nation's pluralistic society? 

• Do the progiram and materials encoura^ die discussion of controversial issues, with a 
balanced representation of opposing points of view? 

• E>odiesodalstudiesprc^ramandrnaterialsrelatedirccdyto theage, maturityand concerns 
of students? 

• Are planned, ongoing and systematic professional development activities available to 
teachers? 

• Does the social studies program offer a wide variety of teaching strat^jies that involve 
students in active learning? 

• Do strat^es of instruction and learning activities rely on a broad range of learning 
resources in addition to the textbook? 

• IDoesthesocialstudiesprogtamhaveaccesstoandutilizecomputersa 
for instructional purposes? 

• Is student assessment used to improve the social studies prc^ram? 

• Is there K- 1 2 coordination of and articulation vsdthin the social studies program? 

• Does the social studies program provide for students to engage in community service 
activities and participate in civic affairs of school and coramunity? 

• Loes the social studies program accommodate students in need of special or supplemental 
instruction and^ at the same time, achieve the goal of democratic participation through 
heterogeneous grouping practices? 

• Does the program implement new perspectives in the social studies? 
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Errorrfree thinking is not 
necessarily superior 
thinking, 

— Edward DeBono 
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Such questions are a step toward developing program evaluation tools that convey to 
other educators the implications of an interactive, interdisciplinary and int^ratcd 
view of the social studies prc^ram. Assessment and evaluation based upon our best 
knowledge of curriculum and program development send a message in support of 
sound, up-to-date practices in social studies* Administrators should not have to set 
aside good program development to prepare students to take a test; instead, gpod 
program development correlated with current assessment and evaluation practices 
should be in the best preparation* 



Assessment Tools 

Portfolios 

Student portfolios provide a >:vay to coUea a large body of finished and unfinished 
work Portfolios may include such things as: group assignments and team ideas, 
student writings, refleaions, journal entries, reactions, and feelings; problems and 
investigations; rough drafis and finished products; creative expressions (art, audio and 
videotapes, andphotographs),andteachera>nunentsandasscssment;self-assessmen 
teacher observatioiis, and progress notes written by the teacher and student The 
portfolios are evaluated on the followii^ criteria: evidence of critical and creative 
thiriJdng,quaUtyofacdvitiesandinvesrigariom,varietyofa^^ 
and demonstration of understanding and skill in situations that parallel previous 
classroom experience^ 

Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal records are primarily notes that record the interactions observed in the 
classroom. Teachers need to accentuate the positive as much as possible vAicn using 
anecdotal records. Notes can be collected systematically (for example, daily, weekly) 
on individual children as well as the dass as a whole. 

Learning Profiles 

Leaming profiles provide an insight into the strategies used by children. Profiles also 
provide information on attitudes and leaming styles* Information is collected via 
surveys and questionnaires on an individual basis* 

Many teachers develop learning profiles early in the year in order to address specific 
student needs and determine appropriate materials. 
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Journals and Logs 

Lops and joumak provide an up-to-die-minute view of how students are progressing 
and a current running record of what is happening within the classroom. Entries in 
journals and logs are usually made on a daily or weekly basis. Dialogue journals, for 
example, between students and teachers, help provide very useful documentation of 
student work 

Checklists 

Checklists can be teacher made or obtained from curriculum guides. Developmental 
lists are useful as reference or quick assessment tools. Checklists serve as a method to 
document observable behavior, thoughts, and reflections made in the classroom. 

Students^ Work 

Much student work can be colleaed to assess academic growth in social studies. 
Puzzles, maps, pictures, and other projects provide important information relating to 
how a student is thinking and learning. Materials can be stored in folders, noting the 
contents on the cover. 

Self-Assessment Records 

Self-assessment records help reveal the frustrations, difficulties, and positive aspects of 
being a student in a particular classroom. By expressing their feelings in a written form, 
students can better understand their relationship with peers, teachers, and others. 
Students need to become aware of their own growth and achievements. 

Conference Records 

Information gathered during a student conference is useful in reassessing leamer goals. 
Teachers can become aware of why a student used a certain strat^ to complete a 
lesson. Mini-sessions allow students to talk freely and express their feelings about what 
they are learning. A loose-leaf binder can be used to record statements made during 
the conferences tc plan instructional practices at a later date. 

Tests and Exams 

Teachers, students, and publishers produce many different types of tests and exams. 
Examples of objective tests include tiiie-false, multiple choice, fill in the blank, short 
answer, and matching. Examples of subjective tests include essays, rating scales, and 
score sheets. 
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Analytic Scoring 

Analytic scoring is a method of assessment in which a piece of writing is read and 
scored for specific criteria such as idea and content, organization, sentence fluency, use 
of standard writing conventions, voice, and word choice. The essay is scored on its 
success in meeting each of the criteria. 

Score Sheet/Rating Scale 

A scoring sheet outlines each of the criteria which were established as achievement 
targets for students on a particular assigmnent. The scorer (teacher, self, or peer) 
evaluates the success of the speaker/writer in meeting each criteria on a continuum. 

Adapedfrom CommunicattonArtsModtlCurricuhml991.0fficco{fnh\lclr^^ 1991. Used 
with permission. 



SECTION 4— Where to Begin 



• Curriculum Development: A Process 



• Oi^anizing the Social Studies Curriculum 




Curriculum Development: A Process 



Let us put our minds 
together and see what life 
we wilt make for our 
children* 

— Sitting Bull 



A curriculum guide for the local school distria is a plan for learning. It is a written 
synopsis of an overall instrucuonal program; for the social studies, as well as for all 
subjea-areas, a curriculum guide covers all levels of leamii^ from kindej^g^uren 
through grade 1 2, with a focus on the future needs of those students. A major piupose 
of the local school distria social smdies curriculum guide is to assist classroom teachers 
in developing detailed course outlines and instmctional sequences across all grade 
levels and for each cluster, grade level or course taught. 

The piupose of this Montana Social Studies Model Curriculum Guide is to help local 
school districts develop their own social studies curriculum. As the work to plan and 
strengthen social studies instmction beg^ in schools, the curriculum committee 
might consider the following quesdons to guide the process. 

L Is the K-12program designed vvithdearpurposetoensuresignificant, cumulative 
learning? 

2. Is sufficient instmaional time available to accomplish the purpose? 

3. Within the K- 12 curriculum is enough coverage provided to establish the content 
for several in-depth smdies of highly significant issues, topics, or events? Has an 
appropriate balance been established between coverage (to assure sufficient 
context for comprehension) and depth (to assure interest and meaning)? 

4. Does the content include a balance between the past and present and application 
to the future? 

5. Is there appropriate attention to a balance of local, state, national, and interna- 
tional content and recognition of the interrelationship among these contexts? 

6. Is the content based on history, geography, and the social sciences as well as 
int^ration, where appropriate, with other subjea areas? 

7. Are a variety of materials available; e.g., visuals, related fact and fiction, news 
sources, primary sources, textbooks? 

8. Are a variety of strategies implicit; e.g., cooperative learning, discussions, simula- 
tions, research projects, community service? 

9. Are a variety of types of evaluations possible; c.g», projects, community service, 
exhibitions, portfolio collections? 
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10. Do classroom and scliool climate model democracy and promote participatory 
citizenship? 

162 
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1 1 • each student gain knowledge of their heritage and develop a hopeful and 

powerful vision of personal importance to the improvement of the common 
gpod within the immediate local community and beyond? 

12. Is each smdent encouraged to make a posidve contribunon in the current and 
future spheres of influence — the classroom, the school, the community, the 
nadon, and the world? 

National Council for the Social Studies. Reprinted with pennission. 

Process for Curriculum Deveiopment 

The following sequence may assist in the curriculum development process. 
I. Preliminary Planning 

A. Establish a committer 

The social studies curriculum development committee should 

• broadly represent the distria, including classroom teachers representing indi- 
vidual buildings, administrators, smdents, parents and community representa- 
tion, noneducator professionals/specialists in race and sex equity issues, social 
studies specialists, readingspecialis ts, special education teachers, and library media 
specialists, where appropriate; 

• represent each grade level or the several grade-level dusters; for example, K-2, 3- 
3, 6-8, 9-lZ 

B. Develop a plan 

The social studies curriculum development committee should set out a plan before 
oi^anizing stsff development, writing any curriculum, or reviewing nnaterials to 
purchase. Include a list of tasks, a time line, and a list of who is responsible for Vi^iat, 
The tasks should be written in chronological order within the time &ame established 
by the school distria curriculum development committee. 

C. Idendfy availabk resources and eMmimsckokrlyresear^ 

The social studies curriculiun development committee should have access to a wide 
variety of resources. Among resources to consider arc the materials available, including 
data base searches, journals, exemplary curricula, sample courses of study, and other 
models. Essential national dociunents ought to be smdied by the committee. The 
following publications have become the "foundation"' for national social studies 
restructuring. Each document is referenced fully in the Bibliography. 
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/ btluue thatsuuUnts can 
Itam about another timr 
and place by reading its 
religious literature, its 
poetry, and its novels and 
by learning about its 
heroes, its architecture, 
sports, frods, occupations, 
and technology, 

— Diane Ravitch 
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Charting a Course: Social Stueiies for the 21st CerOutyy National Commission on Social 
Studies in the Schools. 

The National Commission on Social Studies in the Schools is a joint projca of the 
American Historical Association, the Cam^e Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, National Council for the Social Studies, and the Organization of American 
Historians. Chartinga Courte: Social Studitsfor the 21st Century is the commission s 
report. 

This report contains charaaeristics of a social studies curriculum for the 2 1 st century, 
preamble and goals, a reconmiended curricular scope and sequence, and eigjKt essays 
linking the social sciences and history of social studies education. 

Building A History Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching Histofy in the Schools, BradUy 
Commission, Educational Excellence Network, Washington, D.C. 

The Bradley Commission published these history guidelines to underscore the 
importance of developing and maintaining a vigorous history curriculum. The 
commission makes several recommendations, among them are that: historical studies 
should focus on thematic context and chronological perspective to develop critical 
judgment capabilities; no fewer than four years of history be required between grades 
seven and twelve; and the curriculum should include the historical experiences of 
peoples from all parts of the world and all constituent parts of those societies. Also 
included are: suggested topics for the study of U.S. history, world civilization, and 
westem civilization; curricular patterns or course sequences; and criteria for the 
examiiution of the structure, priority, and content of courses. 

History-Social Science Framework, History-Social Science Curriculum Framework 
and Criteria Committee, California State Board of Education. 

The California History-Social Sciences Frameworkioi the teaching of the social studies 
is a major departure from current practice. The goals of the framework fall into three 
broad categories: Knowledge and Cultural Understanding, Democratic Understand- 
ing and Civic Values, and Skills Attainment and Social Participation. The curriculum 
is history centered and provides a strong literature base to the content. 

Guidelines for Geographic Edttcation, National Council for Geographic Education. 

The Association of American Geographers and the National Council for Geographic 
Education have published Guidelines for Geographic Edttcation — Elementary and 
Secorulary Schools, This document identifies several grade-level geographic concepts 
and suggests geographic leaming goals for students. 

Additionally, the NCSS broad-based resource will be most helpftil to the curriculum 
development process. 
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Social Sttulifs Curriculum Planning Resources, Narional Council of the Social Studies. 

In this publication, the National Council for the Social Studies has compiled a variety 
of resources for social studies professionals to use in planning, evaluadng, and revising 
cuiriculum. Among these resources are criteria for excdlence in social studies, model 
scope and sequence statements, NCSS position statements, and an annotated 
bibliography. 

D. Provide staff cUveloprritnt for the cotnmittee 

Staff development activides may be neccssaiy to explore current research and thou^t 
in the social studies and to hdp committee members develop a common frame of 
reference. Before organizing and writing the guide, the committee should review and 
discuss the following: 

• social studies goals and content; 

• current literature pertaining to social studies; 

• successful curriculum models; and 

• sources of consultant help. 

E, Conduct a needs assessment of present social sttddies curriculum 

The committee should determine the current status of social studies instruction in the 
district. This needs assessment will help to identify discrepancies between present 
practice and desired outcomes. 

TTie committee will decide what information to collect, how diat information will be 
coUeaed, and how it will be analyzed. The information that should be colleaed 
includes: 

• content currendy taught at all grade levels, K- 1 2; 

• approaches being used in teaching the social studies; 

• instructional resources used; 

• data on student achievement; 

• curricular needs and interests as perceived by students, teachers, administrators, 
and parents; 

• school district research, reports on perceptions and expectations of community 
members; and 

• information about staff preservice training and continuing professional develop- 
ment. 

The results of this examination should help the committee identify strengths and 
weaknesses in the existing curriculum, llie results can also serve as a base for designing 
a new program or revising the cxistitig one and for setting content and instructional 
priorities. Sec pages 1 7- 1 8 for sample surveys. 
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If our concern is with 
classroom practice, perhaps 
that is where our 
curriculum attention and 
effort ought to be directed, 
— Catherine Combleth 
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F. Idmtify students' educational needs 



As the committee develops the new curriculum, the educational needs of students 
should be addressed. These needs may be: 

• individual learning styles; 

• developmental and cognitive learning levels; 

• special physical needs; 

• sensory and language needs; 

• English as a second language; 

• extraordinary learning disabilities; 

• extraordinary learning gifts and talents; 

• cultural/family background; and 

• educational background. 

Members of the committee are encouraged to consult with specialists ani/or other 
teachers as they develop the curriculum to be inclusive of all the students in the school 
distria. An example checklist on meeting students* needs is available on pages 17-18 
in this section.. 

G. Select curriculum format 

Exemplary guides from local districts, Montana Office ofPublic Instruction and o ther 
states' departments of education, and professional organizations should be reviewed 
for appropriate formats. 

A common organizational design and method of presentations should be seleaed* 
Attractiveness, readability, and usefulness to teachers are also important consider- 
ations. 

IL Social Studies Curriculum Content 
A Statement of philosophy 

The statement of philosophy which governs curriculum development and instruction 
in the social studies should reflea the local school distria s education philosophy. It 
should take into account the current professional developments in social studies, 
established values for the field, and the values of the local community. The statement 
of philosophy for the social studies should also cover provision for students' future 
needs, 

B. Establish learner goals 

Learner goals are developed from the broad social studies goals. They refer to specific 
desired outcomes of the instructional program. The learner goals identify specific 
social studies content to be learned and applied. 
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The social studies might be organized into the following four cat^ories: 

KnowUdge ( Content) — ^Knowledge includes such things as generalizations, concepts, 
principles, and specific facts germane to the social studies. 

Skilk — Skills are tools, techniques, and methods appropriate for problem solving and 
for manipulating and oipuiizing the body of kno^edge to be learned and applied. 

Thinking — Students need to be taugjit to think logically about public issues, to detea 
bias and detennine the credibility of sources, to draw historical parallek, and to spend 
considerable time stating and clarifyii^ issues. 

Values arzd attitudes — What is a good citizen? The California framework answers this 
question in this way — students need to understand what is required of citizens in a 
democratic republic and understand individual responsibility for the democratic 
system. 

C. Devebp teaching/learning environments 

It is often helpful to develop a schematic form that teachers can use in designing units 
of instruction. Part of this process is to identify appropriate instmctional approaches 
and materials which would meet the learning needs of all students. Also, specifying 
learner goals, thematic questions, curriculum themes, selecting learning experiences, 
and identifying resources specific to the unit plans will be helpfiil. Attention ought to 
be paid to the int^ration of the social studies across the curriculum where appropriate. 

D. Deuelop assessment/evaluation planfir social studies 

Assessment of student achievement and program efFeaiveness are vital to the 
development, implementation, and revision of the social studies ciirriculum. As 
teachers design units, the learner goals will direct the necessary assessment strat^es. 

ni. Implen[ientation of the Social Studies Curriculum 

Once the curriculum has been developed, designing a realisric classroom or districtwide 
implementation plan is critical. If at aU possible, the new curriculum ought to be tested 
or given a pilot phase for a trial run. Such a trial phase will permit the sodal studies 
teachers the opportunity to gather important information about the success and 
cflecdvencss of the new curriculum before making a total commitment to or 
significant changes in the curriculum. 

A* Identify staff development needs 

The staff members who are to implement the new curriculum need to be identified 
and their responsibilities clearly defined; the curriculum cormnittee must determine 
staff development needs. Questions such as the following will help guide this process: 



As curriculum eUsigners, ^ 
we can learn from the 
director*$ questions . . . 
How does the script of a 
mystery build in 
challenges and obstacles 
that provoke thinking 

— Grant Wiggins 
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• How does the new curriculum differ from the current curriculum? 

• How will new learning experiences and teaching strat^'es be presented to 
teachers? 

• How will the necessary background information for teaching the content be 
provided to teachers? 

• How will teachers be prepared to use new and different materials? 

• How will teachers learn to use new methods of evaluation? 

• How will teachers* ownership of the curriculum be nurtured? 

B. Develop a plan 

A specific plan for professional staff development should be designed by the 
curriculum committee in conjunction with the overall distria professional development 
plan. This plan should be based on idenrified staff needs and other considerations) 
sucli as: 

• rime commitment, 

• budget, 

• teacher contract, 

• participant selection, and 

• resources. 

C. Identify staff responsibilities 

Successful implementation of any curriculum depends on idenrifying key staff to test 
program components. These staff members must dearly understand their roles in the 
eventual implementation of the entire curriculum. 

The curriculum committee and administrarion should maintain ongoing communi- 
cation and coordination among staff involved. This will be easier to accomplish if the 
curriculum plan clearly states rationale, philosophy, goak, objectives, content, scope 
and sequence, assessment methods, and expeaed learner goals for the total program 
so diese can be easily understood by all. It is also extremely important that staff 
members involved in the program develop a sense of legitimate ownership of and 
commitment to the successful implementation of the curriculum. The d^ee to 
which this happens is dependent in large measure upon the active involvement of staff 
in all stages of development and implementation. 

D. Collect implementation data 

As the curriculum is implemented throughout the distria, the curriculum committee 
should set up some means of gathering observations from teachers, smdents, and 
administrators. Formal monitoringduringimplementationwill provide evidence that 
the curriculum is actually being implemented as designed. It Is advisable to assign a 




building principal or teacher specific responsibility for serving as instructional leader 
of the monitoring process. This person can inform the curriculum committee about 
success^, failures, and changes necessary to keep the curriculum development and 
implementation process flowing smoothly. 

E. EtHtluate data and revisf ^program 

A final step in long-range curriculum implementation is incorporating improvements 
suggested by the data collection process. This ensures continuing review and revision 
of the instructional program and should be reinforced by appropriate staff develop- 
ment effort. 

IV» Evaluation of the Social Studies Curriculum and Instructional Program 

Curriculum assessment and evaluation is the process of delineating and collecting 
information that can be used in judging learner progress and choosing program 
alternatives. 

The assessment/evaluation process b^ns with the initial planning of the curriculum 
and continues throughout development and implementation of the instructional 
program. 

• In the curriculum planning stage, a careful examination of the existing program 
has been recommended. Such a study serves both as an evaluation of the present 
program and a needs assessment for program change and development. 

• During the development stage, evaluation is a constant process by which the 
curriculum framework, scope and sequence, content, and learning activities are 
weight'^ against accepted educational philosophy and goals. 

• During the trial stage, evaluation consists of continuous data collection of the 
process. This assures diat the curriculum is being used as it was intended; the need 
for prc^ram modifications becomes clear and changes can be made easily at this 
stage. 

• Evaluation at rc^arly scheduled intervals after implementation has begim 
provides data which either confirm success or the need for further revision of the 
program. 

• In addition, the distria should review the availability of resources, botli in the 
classroom and the library, and evaluate teaching techniques, classroom climate, 
and otlier laaors. Such feedback brings out causes of and possible remedies for 
educational problems. 
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Assessment/Evaluation Process — Important steps in the assessment and evaluation 
process of a curriculum and instructional program are listed below. 

A. Agree on an assessment plan 

B. Develop and selecting appropriate assessment instruments 

C. Establish an assessment schedule 

D. Implement the assessment plan 
E Analyze and evaluate the results 
F. Plan program modiRcadons 

Philosophy, gpals, and outcomes are established in the first stages of curriculum 
development. When this early groundwork is done well, both formadve and 
summarive evaluation can proceed with the assurance that there are legitimate and 
defensible criteria for weighing resu).ts. 

If both program goals and learner goals have been attained, no unusual curriculum 
revision may be indicated. However, in no instance should curriculum development 
stop completely. Even the best of curricula can profit from continuous examination. 
New knowledge, improved techniques, chang^ig philosophies, and local priorities 
make curriculum and assessment development an ongoing process. 

In summary, assessmen : and evaluation should be part of each stagp of the curriculum 
development process. It should be continuous and c?xcfully planned and should rcflca 
social studies philosophy and goals as well as the educational evaluation philosophy 
and goals of the school district. Above all, assessment results should improve the 
learning experiences of smdents in the local school district. 

Adapted from Wisconsin Department of Public Education 1990. Used with pemiission. 



Developing a Statement of Philosophy 



Developing a program philosophy is an important activity for social studies teachers. 
Statements of philosophy often include assumptions about society, students, and areas 
of study that make up the social smdies. Statements of philosophy reacquaint teachers 
with the ideas of social smdies, help give direction to the program, and conmiunicate 
to parents and the community what social smdies is all about. 

Listed below are representative statements of overall purposes of the social smdies that 
summarize and reflect the views of various individuals or groups. They indicate the 
scope of the alternatives but in no way exhaust the possibilities. In order to develop a 
philosophy statement for the social smdies, teachers should carefully examine the 
following statements. If none of the positions clearly expresses your own, revise one 
of these statements or write your own philosophy statement in the space next to the 
letter (Q. A curriculum committee or social smdies department can use the exercise as 
a basis of formulating a local philosophy statement. 

1 . Rank the position from 1 to 6 in order of preference in the spaces provided in the 
left column. 

2* ^X/^th a small group of 5 to 7 individuals (colleagueSs parents, or smdents), 
combine the individual rankings on the following grid and add up the total for each 
statement. 

3. Discuss statements about which there is agreement and disagreement. Can the 
areas of disagreement be resolved? 

4» Use the areas of agreement to help constmct a philosophy statement for your social 
smdies program. 

(a) Tlie main purpose of social smdies in the school curriciJum is to help 

develop a just and humane society. It aims to produce smdents who aa 
intelligendy in addressing social problems and who become active 
workers for social justice in the context of democratic values. 

(b) The main piuposc of the social smdies in the school curricultmi is to meet 

the ongoing needs of children and adolescents in a highly complex and 
rapidly changing society. The sodal smdies program should aim to 
produce smdents with welJ integrated personalities, strong self-concepts, 
and without undue anxiety and personal pmblems. 




(c) The niain purpose ofthesodalsmdies in the school cum 

alive the nation s and the world s historical record. It aims to develop 
students who will master the best of what has been written and said in the 
various fields tliat comprise the social studies. 

(d) The main purpose of the social studies in the school curriculum is to 
produce adults who are contributii^ members of society. It aims to 
develop individuals who become conscientious consumer producers and 
law-abiding citizens. 

(e) The main purpose of the social smdies in the school curriculum is the 
intellectual development of smdents. It aims to produce students who 
become independent learners^ interested in studying human acdvides in 
more meaningRil ways. 



(f) 
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Wisconsin Department of Public Education 1990. Used with permission. 



Examining the Present Program 
STUDENT SURVEYS 



Tlic questions bdow are typiod of those which could be asked of students as part of 
a needs assessment. Wordings can be changed to adapt the questions for any course 
and any grade level. Teachers can read each question to primary students and ask them 
to circle a number that corresponds to their response. Or, a set of statements can be 
used to achieve the same results if students can markasmiling or fn>wning £^ 
M^iether they agree or disagree with each statement. 

These sample questions do not constitute a survey. They are presented as items which 
a committee might use. 

1 » In this class (specify), we most often do these things (check 3): 



□ 


read books 


□ 


look at films and filmstrips 


□ 


listen to the teacher 


□ 


talk about the book 


□ 


perform experiments 


□ 


listen to records 


□ 


redte 


□ 


make niaps (graphs* charts, pktures) 


□ 


go on field trips 


□ 


answer questions 


□ 


work in the library 


□ 


construct things 


□ 


take tests 


□ 


do homework 



2. In this class, I like to (check 3): 



□ 


read books 


□ 


look at films and filmstrips 


□ 


listen to the teacher 


□ 


talk about the book 


□ 


perform experiments 


□ 


listen to records 


□ 


recite 


□ 


make maps (graphs, duuts, pictures) 


□ 


go on field trips 


□ 


answer quesrions 


□ 


woric in the library 


□ 


construct things 


□ 


take tests 


□ 


do homework 



3. To do well in this class and get a good grade, I have to (check 3): 



n t>c quiet in class 

I I answer questions 

□ listen to the teachrx 
Q ask good questions 

□ do my homework 
ri work in the library 
Q perform experiments 



n work with others 

n do well on tests 

n develop good projects 

Q suggest questions and ideas 

Q understand the book 

□ follow the teacher s directions 

Q complete reports 



[It] 



4. I find the following v/ork difficult in this class (check up to 3): 

□ answering questions □ taking tests 

rn participating in discussion Q working out projects 

Q working alone Q writing reports 

□ reading the textbook Q working with others 
[~| making maps (or other visuals) Q thinking of good ideas 

5. In this class, I like to work this way best (check only 1): 

[~| alone Q inapair Q inasmallgroup Q with the wholedass 

6. I talk to my parents about this class (check only 1): 

I I not at ail Q about once a month 

I I about once a week Q almost every day 

7. If I could make one suggestion to my teacher about how to do things diflFerendy, 
I would say 



S. If I could choose one aspea of this subjea to study, it would be 



9. The materials we use in this class are 

|~| excellent Q very good Q good Q feir Q poor 



Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 1990. Used v/ith permission. 
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Organizu^ the Social Studies Curriculum 



The content and educational aqperiences of die social studies must be effectively 
organized. The Montana Accreditation Standards require local school districts to 
"define and orgmize the social studies learner goals, implementing diem sequentially 
and developmentally, and building on previous goals." 

Although the Montana Accreditation Standards do not require a specific sequence for 
soda! studies education, many Montana school districts follow a general pattern of K- 
12 course offerings. 

Commou Sequence of Course Offerings 
in Social Studies Education 

Kindergarten: Self/Family 

Giade 1: Famiiy/Self/Neighborhood/Community 
Neighborhood/Community/Family/Self 
Community/Neighborhood/States and RegionsAJ.S. Geography 



Grade 2: 
Grade 3: 
Grade 4: 



StatesandRegions/U.S.Geography/Asia,Afiica, Australia, Montana 
State History and Ge(^raphy/European/N AS. 

Giade 5: U.S. Geography/StatesandR^ons/CurrcntU.S.Histoiy/Canadian, 
U.S. History Before 1860/Latin American Geography 

Grade 6: European/Asian/Afiican Geography/ World History 

Grade 7: Montana History and Geography/Latin, Candian, Afiican, Asian, 
Austrialian, European Geography/U.S. Gcogra{^y and History 

Grade 8: U.S. History Before 1 860/U.S. HistoryAfter 1860/MontanaHistory 
and Geography/Government 

Grade 9: World Geography/Worid History/Montana Histay 

Grade 10: World History 

Grade 1 1 : U.S. Histoiy/Psychology/Sociology 

Grade 12: U.S. Government/Psydiology/Sociology/Economics, Comparative 
Government, othcrsModel 
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In this document, the social studies program is organized around ten themes and 
interrelated broadfocus questions that logically extend from identified K-12 learner 
goals. For further review of this model, please refer to Section 1, pages 5-6. 

A variety of other models are available for consideration by a local school distria. Each 
of the models summarized below is referenced in the bibliography. 

Model I — History — Social Science Framework 

The Califomia History — Social Science Framework is history centered and emphasizes 
the use of literature to enhance the content. The K-12 goals and strands of the 
curriculum are: 

• Knowledge and Cultural Understanding 

Historical Literacy 
Ethical Literacy 
Cultural Literacy 
Geographic Literacy 
Economic Literacy 
Sociopolitical Literacy 

• Democratic Understanding and Civic Values 

National Identity 

Constitutional Heritage 

Civic Values, Rights, Responsibilities 

• Skills Attainment and Social Participation 

Participation Skills 

Critical Thinking Skills 

Basic Study Skills 
California State Board of Education 1989. Used with permission. 

Model II — Global Education 

Global education refers to eflForts to cultivate a perspective of the v^^orld which 
emphasizes the interconnections among cultures, species, and the planet. The purpose 
of global education is to develop the knowledge, skills, thinking, and attitudes needed 
to live effectively in a worid possessing limited natural resources and characterized by 
ethnic diversity, cultural pluralism, and increasing interdependence. 

The major assumptions of global education are that social studies should provide 
students with opportunities 1) to learn to perceive and understand the worldasaglobal 



system, and 2) to see themselves as participants in that system, recognize the benefits^ 
costs, rights, and responsibilities inherent in such parricipation. 

This curriculum model is based on four essential elements that are organized around 
five conceptual themes and four persistent problem themes. 



Global Education 



Elements; > 

• the study of systems 

• the study of human values 

• the studybf persistent issues and problems 

• the study of global history 



Persistent p roblem themes; 

• peace and security 

• national and international dcvdopj 

• environihental problems 

• human rights 



/Cm 

• 'V^.int«d&^dtii[fc<^^;;i V 




Figurf 4, 1 

Kniep 1989. National Council for the Social Studies. Used with permission. 

Model III — Charting a Course 

The National Commission on Social Studies in the Schools proposed a K-12 
curriculum based on developing a coexistence of diversity and tradition to cultivate 
participatory citizenship and encour^e the growth of independent, knowlec^eable 
young adults who will conduct their lives in accord with democradc principles and 
values. The commission proposed the following curriculum: 



Grades K-3 



Internadonal perspectives and multicultural experiences 
Citizenship/decision making 

Introduction of basic concepts duwn from social studies areas 

Examinadon of environments near and far 

Development of the concept of community 

Stones about and descripdons of different types of people 

Geographic skills and concept's 

Ordinary and extraordinary people 



r 
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• Stimulation of children's imaginations to achieve a variety of h>iman social 
experiences 

• Int^auon of reading, mathematics, other subjea areas with social studies 

• Use of holidays to introduce ideas and customs 

Grades 4-6 

• One year each of United States history, world history, and geography, taught in 
any order 

Grades 7-8 

• Two-year sequence of local community and a study of the nation 

• World and American history and geography to 1750 

• World and American history and geography 1750-1900 

• World and American history and geography since 1900 

• Government/economics and other course options 

National G)mmission on Social Studies in the Schools 1989. Used with permission. 

Model IV — Social Studies and the Education of Citizens 

The National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) Task Force on Scope and 
Sequence report, revised July 1 , 1989> deals primarily with one dimension of die social 
smdies program — the content. It is around the content or subject matter that skills and 
values are taught. The guide is based on the following assumptions: 

• Critical thinking is a major outcome of the social smdies; 

• Subjea matter at all grade levels will reflect a global perspective; 

• Teachers, K-12, are responsible to teach, extend, and refine skills; 

• Teachers wiU be sensitive to the competitive forces of social studies education in 
a democratic society — socialization and social criticism: 

• Flexibility in selection of subject matter is necessary to allow teachers to deal with 
emerging problems and issues vnthin the existing curriculum; and 

• Learning environments must respect and accept diversity. 



This is the NCSS 1983 Task Force K-12 model: 

• Kindeigarten: Awareness ofselfin a social setdi^ 

*Gtade 1: The individual in pnmaiy social groi^ understanding school and 
family life 

• Grade 2: Meedi^ basic needs in nearby social groups: the communiQr» the 

nei^borhood 

• Grade 3: Sharing earth-^pace with others: the community 

• Grade 4: Human life in varied environments: the r^on 

• Grade 5: People of the Americas: the United States and its close neighbors 

• Grade 6: People and cultures: the eastern hemisphere 

• Grade 7: A changing wprid of many nadons: global view 

• Grade 8: Building a strong and free nadon: United Sutes 

• Grade 9: Systems that make a democratic society work: law» justice and 

economics 

• Grade 10: Origins of major cultures: a world history 

• Grade 11: The maturing of America: United States history 

• Grade 12: One-year courseorooursesrequired;sekcdon(s) to be made from the 

following: 

1 . Issues and problems of modem society 

2. Introduction to the social sciences 

3. The arts in human society 

4. International area studies 

5. Sodal science electives 
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NCSS Optional Sequences for Grades 6-12 



Local school districts may develop a inix-and-match option to capitalize on local 
teacherstrengths, availability of instructional tTiaterials, and community expectations* 

L One year of American history at grade 1 1 

2. Systematic study of all major culture r^ons of the world 

3. At least one semester of economics and one semester oflaw-related studies 













Option 1: 


Option 2: 


Option 3: 


Option 4: 




People and culcures; 
Representative 
wo.rld regions 


European cultures 
with their extension into 
the Western Hemisphere 


Land and people of 
Latin America 


People and cultures; 
Reprcsenutive 
world regions 


Grade 7 


A changing world of 
many nations; A global 
view 


A changing world of 
many nations; A global 
view 


People and cultures; 
Representative 
world regions 


A changing world of 
many lutions; A global 
view 


Grades 


U.S. history with emphasis 
on social history and 
economic development 


Economics and law- 
related studies (one 
semester each) 


Interdisciplinary study of 
the local region (geographic 
social, economic historical) 
with an environmental 
emphasis 


Interdisciplinary study of 
the local re^on (geographic 
sodal, economic, historical) 
with an environmental 
emphasis 


Grade 9 


Economics and law- 
related studies (one 
semester each) 


Cultures of 
the non-Western 
world 


World history and cultures 


World 
cultura 


Grade 10 


World history (both 
Western and non- 
Western) 


The Western 
heritage 


(two-year sequence) 


The Western 
heritage 


Grade U 


U.S. history 
(chronological, 
political, social, 
economic) 


U.S. history 
(chronological, 
political, social, 
economic) 


U.S. history 
(chronological, 
political, social, 
economic) 


U.S. history 
(chronological, 
political, social, 
economic) 


Grade 12 


Scries of options/ 
elective* 


Government (one 
semester): Issues and 
problems of modern 
sociery (one semester) 


Economic and law- 
related studies (one 
semester eadi) 


Economic and law- 
related studies (one 
semester each) 



National Council for the Social Studies. Reprinted witl. pcrmisiion. 
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Model V — Guidelines for Teaching History in Schools 

Created in 1 987 in response to wdespread concern over the perceived inadequacy of 
history taught in American K- 1 2 classrooms, the Bradley Commission answered the 
question^ "Why study history?" 

History is central to educating the private individual, the citizen, and the worker. To 
accomplish these three educational goals, the Bradley Commission recommends that 
the social studies curriculum be grounded in the ^^perspectives and modes of 
thoughtfiil judgment derived from the study of history." Histoiy s habits of mind are 
presented here: 





• 


understand the signiticance of the past to theur own lives, both pnvate and public, and to their 
society. 


• 


disunguish between the important and the inconsequential, to develop the discnminating 
memory** needed for a discerning judgment in public and personal life. 


• 


perceive past events and issues as they were experienced by people at the time, to develop 
historical empathy as opposed to present-mindcdncss. 




acquire at one and the same time a comprehension of diverse ciiltur's and of shared humanity. 


• 


understand how things happen and how things change, how human intentions matter, but also 
and process. 


• 


comprehend and interplay ofchange and conn nuity, and avoid assuming that either is somehc <v 
more namral, or more to be expcacd, than the other. 


• 


prepare to live with uncertainties and exasperating, even perilous, unfinished business, realizing 
that not all problems have soludons. 


• 


grasp the comple: Jty of historical causation, respect particularity, and avoid excessively abstract 
generalizations. 


• 


appreciate the often tentative namre of judgments about the past, and thereby avoid the 
temptation to seize upon particular "lessons" of histor)' as cures for present ills. 


• 


recognize the importance of individuals who have made a diflfcrence in history, and the 
significance of personal character for both good and evil 


• 


appreciate the force of the nonrational, the irrational, the accidental, in history and human 
affairs. 


• 


understand the relationship between geography and history as a matrix of dme and place, and 
as context for events. 


• 


read widely and critically in order to recognize the difference between faa and conjecture, 
between evidence and assertion, and thereby to frame useful questions. 



Bradley Commission 1989. Reprinted with permission. 
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Suggested Elementary Ctirricular Patterns 

The Bradley Commission suggests the following as possible alternative course 
sequences by which curriculum committees might improve the social studies program 
in elementary grades. 



Pattern A 




Grade 


Course ".-'^ 


K 


Children of Other Lands and Times ^ 


1 


Families Now and Long Ago ' . .^S . 


2 


Local History: Neighborhoods and Communiries 


3 


Urban History: How Cities Began and Grew 


4 


Stare History and Geography: Conriniiity and Change 


5 


National History and Geography: Exploration to 1 865 ; . : 


6 


WoHd History ^d Geography: The Growth of Civilization 



^1 
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Pattern B 

Grade 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Course , ' 

Lcaniing and Working Now and Long Ago 

A Child s Place in Tinic and SjWt'fS 

People Who Make a Diffcnm<i 

Condnuity and Change Local and National History 

A Chan^ng State / 

United States History and Geography:' 'Making a New Nation 
World History and Geography:' Ancjont Civilizations 



Pattern C 






Grade 


Course 




K 


Children's Adventures: Long Ago arid Far Away 




1 


People Who Made America 




2 


Tradidons, Monuments, and Celebrations 




3 


Inventors, Innovators, and n.. Jgrants 




4 


Heroes, Folk Talcs, and Legends of die World 




5 


Biographies and Documents in American History 




6 


Biographies and Documents in World History 





Bradley Commission 1989, Reprinted with permission. 

Suggested Secondary Curricular Patterns 

The Bradley Commission offers the foUowdng four patterns of history and related 
courses as suggestions only, from which curriculum committees may choose, or upon 
which diey may build their own sequence of courses. In each of these patterns, a 
minimum of two years is recommended as necessary to teach United States history to 
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an acceptable level of content and sophistication and, likewise, that two years are 
required to present the necessary combination ofWestem aiul world history, v^iiedier 
within an int^;rated course or by devoting a year to each. 



Pattern A . 

^Grade:.;". ^Course "^o" \ 

. 7 • r.^ / ■ ; ■ : . Rc^onal and neighborhood history and geography 
* \.8 ■■^Vv''.. U,S. history and geography 

- ^^^^^ -T-'^^^ .'V 

?■ ■ V i 1 . • '. ■ U.S; hiitbry arid geography ; t •. \ ■ 
. ;■ ■ . 12 ' i American govemmcnq sodal snidics cIcoiyc 



Gtadc. . , Course . 
^7 ;. ' . ; ^ Soaal snidics dcctivc; local history 




Tattcrn C 
Grade' 
7 
8 

10 

.11 

12 



World hktoryaiid geography to 1789 I 
U.S. hlstoiy and geography to 19l4 - 
Social studies clecdvcs ' . ■ ; ) ■ 

Wodd histbiy, culturc>;and geography sincic 1789- 
U.S. Kistoiy arid geography, 20th'oent^ ' ; , 
American government; sty^iid stiwi^ I ■ 



. Pattern D ^ 
?^GradC;. ' Course 

7 ^^ . v/ . Social studies electivcs; local histoiy 

8 . ^ : ' Histoiy of European dvilizatiori 

^ 9 ^History of non-European civitizadons 

10 U.S. histoiy and geography to 1 865 

1 1 U.S, history and geography since 1865 

12 American govemmenr, social studies cleaivc 



Bradley Commission 1989. Reprinted with permission. 
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SECTION 5— RESOURCES 
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Study About Religions in the Social Studies Curriculum 
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Student Rights and Responsibilities 
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Teacher Education Program Standards 

Montana Board of Public Education 
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Montana School Accreditation 



Although each school has a copy of the Montana School Accreditation Standards and 
ProccduresM^naal (1992),exceiptsfromChapter55arefounclinthissection. Chapter 
55 deals with the school responsibility for setting up a curriculum guide for each 
program area. It is good to remember that die State Board of Public Education has 
established and maintains standards for all public schools in Montana. These 
accreditation standards are reviewed r^^Iarly and published annually. 

The rules for curriculum development and assessment (Rule 10,55.603) and cross- 
content and thinking skills (Rule 10.55.1002) are printed in diis section.. The 
involvement of die teacher (Rule 10.55.706) in curriculum development is located in 
Sub-Chapter 7. Sub-Chapter 8, "Educational Opportunity," gives the rules for sdiool 
climate (Rule ^ 0.55.801), educational equity (Rule 10.55.802), learner access 
education (Rule 10.55.803), gifted and talented (Rule 10.55.804) and special 
education (Rule 10.55.805). The use of distance learning (Rule 10.55.907) in the 
classroom can be found in Sub-Chapter 9. The specific rules for the social studies 
program (Rule 10.55.1601) arc in Sub-Chapter 16. Montana educators need to 
familiarize* themselves with these rules, along with others, before developing their own 
curriculum guides. 



Montana School Accreditation Standards 



Sub-Chapter 16 
Social Studies Program 

Social studies draws on the social sciences (economics, history, political science, 
geography, sociology, anthropology, psychology) and the humanities (theory, litera- 
ture, the arts, and philosophy). The social studies cover United States studies, global 
studies and the social science disciplines. 

Social Studies Program (Rule 10.55.1601) 

an accordance with ARM 10,55.603 and ARM 10.55.1001) 

(1) A basic program in social studies gives the student an opportunity to: 

(a) Participate in meaningfiJ first-hand and hands-on learning activities that 
draw on experiences in the home, school, neighborhood, and the world 

(b) Participate in committee work, role playing, creative drama, classroom 
discussion, and interviews. 

(c) Develop research skills which may include the gathering and recording of 
information fi:om a variety of sources such as fihns, pictures, oral and written 
literature, music, and field trips. 

(d) Develop citizenship skills through sharing, acceptance of responsibility, 
cooperative learning, compromising, conflia resolution and decision mak- 
ing. 

(e) Enhance his/her conununication skills through drawing, acting, reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. 

(f) Use topics that engage his/her interests and extend personal context for 
learning to a global realm. Learning acdvities are varied and involve the 
student intellectually, socially, and physically. 

(g) Nurtiu-e an understanding of the contemporary and historical traditions and 
values of Native American cultures and other minority cultures of significaiice 
to Montana and to society. (EfF. 7/1/89) 

Curriculum Development and Assessment (Rule 10.55.603) 

(1) Local school districts are responsible for incorporating all required program area 
standards into their curriculum, defining and organizing the program aiea 
standards into specific ciuricula and for extending them to help students meet the 
challenges of the fiitui e. Schools shall introduce their local learner goals when 
appropriate, implementing them sequentially and developmentaUy, and building 




upon previous goals. Student assessment shall be used to gamine Ac program 
and ensure its effectiveness. 

(2) In all program areas and at all levels, the scliool district shall: 

(a) Establish curriculum and assessment development processes as a cooperative 
effort o( persormel certifi^i in the program area and trustees, administrators, 
other teachers, students, ^)edalists, parents, communi^and» when appropri- 
ate, state resource people. 

(b) Develop, in accordance with the schedule insubsection (3), written sequen- 
tial curricula for each subjea area. The curricuk shall be designed to 
accomplishrequired program areastandards as definedin ARM 10.55.1001- 
1901 and local learner gpals as defined in ARM 10,55.602. 

(c) CoiiStrua curriculum to indude such parts of educadonas ooiuent; skills and 
thinking. 

(d) Review currioik at intervals not exceediiig five years and modify as needed 
to meet educational goals. 

(e) Establish a curriculum review cycle and timelines for curriculum develop- 
ment and evaluations. 

{Q Select materials and resources to include supplies, books, materials and 
equipmentnecessary fordevdopmoirandimplementation of thecurriculum 
and assessment that are consistent with the ^als of the education piogtam. 
These materials shall be reviewed at least every five years* 

(3) By September 15, 1991, the school shall begin the curriculum development 
process in at least one program. Sdiooi districts will continue to follow their 
approved plan to align programs until the sdiool year 1999-2000^ vrficn all 
programs must be in alignment with die sdxnre curriculum devebpment process. 
TheschoolsshaUsubxnitapliaabydiesamcdatetatheOffic^ 

designating the subject areas to be considered each year and the anticipated 
completion. Any variation of the plan must be approved by die Board of Public 
Education. 

(4) In all program areas and at all levels, the school district shall: 

(a) Assess, in accordance with the schedule in subsection (5)» student progiress 
toward achieving learner gpals including: 

(i) the content and data; 

(ii) the accomplishment of appropriate skills; 

(iii) the development of critical thinking and reasoning; and 

(iv) att'lide. 

(b) Use assessment results to improye the educational program 

(c) Use effective and appropriate tools for assessing student progress. This may 
include but is not limited to: 

(i) Standardized tests; 

(ii) Criterion-referenced tests; 

(iii) Teacher-made tests; 

(iv) Ongoing classroom evaluation; 




(v) Actual communication assessments such as writing, speaking and 
listening assessments; 

(vi) Samples of student work and/or narrative reports passed from grade to 
grade; 

(vii) Samples of students' creative and/or performance work; and 

(viii) Surveys of carryover skills to other program areas and outside of school. 

(5) Not later than the school year immediately following the completion of a written 
sequential curricula in a subjea area, the school shall be^ the development of an 
aijsessment process for a subjea area. Once b^^n, the assessment process for a 
subject area will be in place within two years until the school year 2000-2001, 
when all programs must be in alignment v/ith the ass^ment process. (Eff. 7/1/ 
89) 

(6) Banning 7/1/92 schools shall conduct follow-up studies of graduates and 
students no longer in attendance. The smdy shall be considered in curriculum 
development and shared with staff and school consultants. (EfF. 7/1/92) 

Cross-Content and Thinking Skills (Rule 10.55.1002) 

All disciplines are interdependent and empowered by the application of creative and 
critical thinking skills. Subjects cannot be taught in isolation; they do, in faa, overlap 
and find their greatest value when they are part of an integrated program ofknowledge, 
skills, and opportunities that challenge students. To this end: 

(1) Recognizing that the interdependence of skills and content is essential to an 
effective education program, the school district shall consider ways to develop 
curricula that integrate program area skills across curricular content and that give 
smdents opportunities to use these skills in meaningful contexts that relate tc the 
world around them. 

(2) TheschoolclistriashaUdevelopcurricukataUgradelevekandinaUprogramar^ 
that encourage students to understand and apply thinking and problem solving 
skills, the curricula shall allow students tcft 

(a) Identify and define a problem; 

(b) Learn methods of gathering, analyzing, and presenting information; 

(c) Practice logical, creative, and innovative thinking and problem solving skills 
in a variety of stiuations; 

(d) Apply the skills of decision making and reasoning. (At least one component 
ayear, beginning 7/ 1/91; EfF. 7/1/99.) 

The specific program areas address thinking skills in greater detail. Schools are 
encouraged to use these sections to guide total curricular development. 



National Council for the Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidelines 



1. The social studies program should be dirccdy related to the age, maturity, and 
concerns of students. 

1 . 1 Students should be involved in the formulation of goals, the sclecdon of 
activities and instructional strategies, and die assessment of curricular 
outcomes. 

1 .2 The school and its teachers should make steady efforts, through regular- 
ized channels and practices, to identify areas of concern to students. 

1 .3 Studentsshouldhave some choices, some options, within prc^;rams fitted 
to their needs, their concerns, and their social world. 

1 A Students should have a social studies experience at all grade levels, K-12. 
1.5 The program should take into aux)unt the aprimdcs, developmental 
capabilides, and psychological needs of the students. 

2. The social studies prc^ram should deal with t!i :^ real sodal world 

2.1 The program should focus on the sodal world as it is, its fiaws, its 
strengths, its dangers, and its promise. 

2.2 The program should emphasize pervasive and enduring social issues. 

2.3 The program should demonstrate the relationships between the local and 
global aspects of social issues. 

2.4 The program should include analysis and attempts to formulate potential 
resolutions of preser " and controversial global problems such as racism, 
sexism, world resou*^, nuclear proliferation, and ecological imbalance. 

2. 5 The pr(^am should provide intensive and recurring ooss-culniial smdy 
of groups to which smdents tiicmselvcs belong and those to which they 
do not. 

2.6 The program should offer oppormnities for students to meet, discuss, 
study, and work with members of racial, ethnic, and lutional groups other 
than their own. 

2.7 The program should build upon realities of the immediate school 
community. 

2.8 Participation in the real social world, both in school and out, should be 
considered a part of the social smdies program. 

2.9 The program should provide the opportunity for students to examine 
potential future conditions and problems* 

o CZBHBHBBBi! 
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The social studies program should draw from currendy valid knowledge represent 
tadve of human experience, culmre, and beliefe. 

3. 1 The program should emphasize currendy valid concepts, principles, and 
theories in history and the social sciences. 

3.2 The program should develop proficiency in methods of inquiry in history 
and the social sciences and in techniques for processing social data. 

3.3 The program should develop students' ability to distinguish among 
empirical, logical, definitional, and normative propositions and prob-* 
lems. 

3.4 The program should draw upon history and all of the social sciences — 
anthropology, economics, geography, political science, sociology, and 
psychology. 

3.5 The program should draw from other related fields such as law, the 
humanities, the natural and applied sciences, and religion. 

3.6 The program should represent some balance between the immediate 
social environment of students and the larger social worid; between small 
group and public issues; among local, national, and global, afiairs; among 
past, present, and ftiture directions; among Western and non-Westem 
cultures; and among economically developed and developing nations. 

3.7 The program should include die study not only of human achievements, 
but also of human failures. 

Objectives should be thoughtfully seleaed and clearly stated in such form as to 
furnish direction to the program. 

4. 1 Objectives should be carefully seleaed and formulated in the light ofwhat 
is known about the students, their community, the real social world, and 
the fields of knowledge. 

4.2 Knowledge, abilities, valuing, and social participation should all be 
represented in the stated objectives of social studies programs. 

4.3 General statements ofbasic and long-range goals should be translated into 
more specific objectives conceived in terms of behavior and content. 

4.4 Classroom instmction should rely upon statements which identify clearly 
what smdents are to learn; learning activities and instructional materials 
should be appropriate for achieving the stated objectives. 

4.5 Classroom instmction should enable smdents to see their goals clearly in 
what is to be learned, whether in brief instmctional sequences or lengday 
units of study. 

4.6 Instruaional objectives should develop all aspects of the affective, 
cognitive, and psychomotor domains. 

4.7 Objectives should be reconsidered and revised periodically. 
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5. Learning activities should engage the student direcdy and actively in the learning 
process. 

5.1 Students should have a wide and rich rai^e of learning activities 
appropriate to the objectives of dieir social studies program. 

5.2 Activities should include formulating hypotheses and testing them by 
gathering and analyzing data. 

5.3 Activities should include using knowledge, examining values, communi- 
cating with others, and making decisions about social and civic afiairs. 

5 .4 Students should be encouraged to become active participants in activities 
within their own communities. 

5.5 Learning activities should be sufficientiy varied and flexible to appeal to 
many kinds of students. 

5.6 Activities should contribute to the students* perception of teachers as 
fellow inquirers. 

5.7 Activities must be carried on in a climate which supports students' self- 
respea and opens opportunities to all. 

5.8 Activities should stimulate students to investigate and to respond to the 
human condition in the contemporary world. 

5.9 Actr/ities which examine values, attitudes, and beliefs should be under- 
taken in an environment that respects each smdent s right to privacy. 

6. Strategies of instruction and learning activities should rely on a broad range of 
learning resources. 

6.1 Asocialstudiesprogramrequiresagrcatweaithofappropriateinstructional 
resources; no one textbook can be sufficient. 

6.2 Printedmaterialsmustarcommodateawiderangpofreadingabiiitiesand 
interests, meet the requirements of leaming activities, and include many 
kinds of material from primary as well as secondary sources, from social 
science and history as well as the humanities and related fields, from other 
nations and cultures as well as our own, and from current as well as basic 
sources* 

6.3 A variety of media should be available for leaming dirough seeing, 
hearing, touching, and aaing, and calling for thought and feeling. 

6.4 Social smdies classrooms should draw upon the potential contributions 
of mapy kinds of resource persons and organizations representing many 
points of view, a variety of abilities, and a mbc of cultures and rutioiidities. 

6.5 Classroom activities should use the school and commimity as a learning 
laboratory for gathering social data and for confronting knowledge and 
commitments in dealing with social problenu. 



6.6 The social studies program should have available many kinds of work 
space to facilitate variation in the size of groups, ttie use of several kinds 
of media, and a diversity of tasks. 

7. The social studies program must facilitate the oj^anization of experience. 

7. 1 Structure in the social studies program must help students organize their 
experiences to promote growth. 

7.2 Learning experiences should be organized in such manner that students 
will learn how to continue to learn. 

7.3 The program must enable students to relate their experience in social 
studies to other areas of experience. 

7.4 The formal pattern of the program should offer choice and flexibility. 

8. Evaluation should be useful, systematic, comprehensive, and valid for the 
objectives of the program. 

8. 1 Evaluation should be based primarily on the school's own statements of 
objectives as the criteria for effectiveness. 

8.2 Included in the evaluation process should be assessment of progress not 
only in knowledge, but in skills and abilities, including thinking, valuing, 
and social participation. 

8.3 Evaluation data should come from many sources, not merely from paper- 
and-pencil tests, including observations of vAizt students do outside as 
well as inside the classroom. 

8.4 Regular, comprehensive, and continuous procedures should be devel- 
oped for gathering evidence of significant growth in learning over time. 

8.5 Evaluation data should be used for planning curricular improvements. 

8.6 Evaluation data should offer students, teachers, and parents help in the 
course of learning and not merely at the conclusion of some marking 
period. 

8.7 Both students and teachers should be involved in the process of evalua- 
tion. 

8.8 Thoughtful and regular re-examinarion of the basic goals of the social 
studies curriculum should be an integral part of the evaluation program. 

9. Social studies education should receive vigorous support as a vital and responsible 
part of the school progi-am, 

9.1 Appropriate instructional materials, time, and facilities must be provided 
for social studies education. 

9.2 Teachers should not only be responsible but should be encouraged to try 
out and adapt for their own students promising innovations such as 
simulation, newer curricular plans, discovery, and actual social participa- 
tion. 
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9.3 Decisions about the basic purposes of social studies education in any 
school should be as dearly rdUted to the needs of its immediate 
community as to those of society at large. 

9.4 Teachers should participate in active social studies curriculum commit- 
tees with dedsbn making as wdl as advisory responsibilities. 

9.5 Teachers should participate regularly in activities v^iiich foster their 
professional competence in social studies education: in workshops, or 
inservice classes, or conamunityafl&irs, or in rcading>studyii^ and travel. 

9.6 Teachers and others concerned with social studies education in the 
schools should have competent consultants available. 

9.7 Teachers and schools should have and be able to rely upon a districtwide 
policy statement on academic freedom and professional responsibility. 

9.8 Social studies education should expect to receive acthre support from 
administrators, teachers, board of education, and the community. 

9.9 A specific minimal block of time should be allocated &x social studies 
instruction each week. 



Nadonai Council for the Social Studies 1979. Reprinted with permission. 



National Council for the Social Studies 
Essential Skills for Social Studies 



Note-. Numbcn at left rdate to lecommended emphasis as follows: 1 = minimum/none; 2 = some; 3 = major, 

and 4 = intense. 
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I. 



Sldlis Related to Acquiring Information 





A. 


Reading Skills 










6-8 


9-12 


1 

X. 


fVim n r^ri^n c ifin 


2 

:> 


A 
*r 


3 


1 






\ 


4 


3 


2 




Use chapter and section headings, topic sentences and sununaiy 












«/*nt^»nr^ tn vi^rt" main inc^^t 




4 


4 


2 




Oiffrrrntiatr main and subordinate ideas 




D 


3 


3 




Select passages that are pertinent to the topic studied 




2 


^ 


4 




Interpret what is read by drawing inferences 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Detea cause and efFea relationships 




2 


3 


4 


• 


Distinguish between the &ct and opinion; recognize propaganda 


J 


2 


3 


4 




Recognize author bias 






3 


2 




Use picture clues and picture captions to aid comprehension 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Use literature to enrich meaning 




2 


4 


4 




Read for a variety of purposes; crirically, analyrically, to predict 












outcomes, to answer a question, to form an opinion, to skim for 












facts 


1 

X 


T 
Z 


3 


4 


• 


Read various forms of printed materials books, magazines, news- 












no tv»r« nirpTforifs schpfliiles^ ioumals 














4 


4 


2 


2 


• 


Use usual word attack skills: sight recognition, phonetic analysis. 












structural analysis 


1 


3 


4 


3 


• 


Use context clues to gain meaning 


1 


4 


3 


3 


• 


Use appropriate sources to gain meaning of essential terms and 












vocabulary: glossary, diaionary, text, word lists 


1 


4 


4 


3 


• 


Recognize and tmderstand an increasing number of social studies 












terms 










3. 


Rate of Reading 


1 


3 


3 


4 


• 


Adjust speed of reading to suit purpose 


1 


3 


3 


3 


• 


Adjust rate of reading to difficulty of the material 




B. 


Study Skills 














1. 


Find Information 


1 


3 




2 


• 


Use various parts of a book (index, uble of contents, etc.) 


1 


3 


2 


1 


• 


Use key words, letters on volumes, index and cross references to 












find information 


1 


2 


2 


3 


• 


Evaluate sources of information — print, visual, elcaronic 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Use appropriate source of information 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Use the community as a resource 
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2. Arrange Infermation in Usable Fonxu 

3 3 • Make outline of topic 

3 3* Prepare summaries 

3 2 • Make timelines 

3 3* Take notes 

3 3* Keep records 

3 3* Use italics* marginal notes and footnotes 

2 2* listen for information 

3 2* Follow directions 

3 4* Write reports and research papers 

3 4 • Prepare a bibliography 

Reference and Information Search Skills 

1. The Library 

3 3 • Use card catalog to locate books 

3 3 • Use Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature siid other indexes 

3 3 •Use COMCATS (Computer Catak)g Service) 

2 2* Use public library telephone informatiori service 

2. Special References 
2 3 • Almanacs 

2 1 • Encyclopedias 

2 1* Diaionaiy 

2 2* Indexes 

2 3* Government publicatiosis 

2 3* Microfiche 

3 3* Periodicak 

2 3 • News sources: newspapers, news magazines, TV, radio, video- 

tapes, artifacts 

3. Maps, Globes, Graphics 

3 2* Orient a map and note directions 

4 2* Locate places on map znd globe 
3 2* Use scale and compute distances 

3 4 • Interpret map symbols and visualize what they mean 

2 2 • Compare maps and make inferences 

3 3* Express relative kxation 
3 4* Interpret graphs 

3 4 * Detea bias in visual material 

3 4 * Interpret social and politkral messages of cartoons 

3 4 * Interpret histoEy throi^ artUacts 

4. Community Resources 

3 3* Uscsourcesof information in the conununity 

3 3* Conduct interviews ofindividuals in the community 

3 3* Use community newspapers 

Technical Skilii Unique to Electronic Devices 

1. Comptiter 

3 3* Operate a computer using prepared instructbnal or reference 

programs 
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Operate a computer to enter and retrieve information gathered 
from a variety of sources 



2. Telephone and Television Information Networks 
1 2 2 2 * Ability to access information through networks 

II. Skills Related to Organizing and Using Information 



A. Thinking Skills 



K-2 


3-5 


6-8 


9-12 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 




2 


3 


3 




2 


3 


4 




. 2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


3 




3 


3 


3 




2 


3 


3 




2 


3 


3 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


3 




2 


3 


3 




2 


2 


2 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


3 




2 


2 


2 
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1 . Classify Information 

• Identify relevant factual material 

• Sense relationship between items of factual information 

• Group data in categories according to appropriate criteria 

• Place in proper sequence: 

(1) order of occurrence 

(2) order of importance 

• Place data in tabular form: charts, graphs, illustrations 

2. Interpret Information 

• State relationships between categories of infomuuon 

• Note cause and effect relationships 

• Draw inferences from factual material 

• Predict likely outcomes based on factual information 

• Recognize the value dimension of interpreting factual material 

• Recognize instances in which more than one interpretation of 
Actual material is valid 

3. Analyze Information 

• Form a simple organization of key ideas related to a topic 

• Separate a topic into major components according to appropriate 
criteria 

• Examine critically relationships between and among elements of 
a topic 

• Detea bias in data presented in various forms: graphics, tabular, 
visual, print 

• Qjmpare and contract credibility of differing accounts of the 
same event 

4. Summarize Information 

• Extract significant ideas from supporting, illustrative details 

• Combine critical concepts into a statement of conclusions based 
on information 

• Restate major ideas of a complex topic in concise form 

• Form opinion based on critical examination of relevant informa- 
tion 

State hypotheses for further study 

5. Synthesize Information 

• Propose a new plan of operation, create a i.rw system, or devise a 
futuristic scheme based on available information 

• Reinterpret events in terms of what might have happened, and 
show the likely effects on subsequent events 




2 
1 
4 



3 
2 
4 



3 
3 
4 



Present visually (chart, graph, diagram, model, etc.) information 
extracted from print 

Prepare a research paper that requires a creative solution to a 
problem 

Communicate orally and in writing 



2 
2 



3 

3 



6. Evaluate Infermation 

• Determine v^ther or not the infbnnation is pertinent to the 
topic 

• Estimate the adequacy of the information 

• Test the validity of the information, using such criteria as source, 
objcaivity, technical correctness, currency 



B. 



Decision-Making Skills 



14 



3 


3 


2 


1 




Identify a situation in which a decision is required 


0 


3 


2 


2 




Secure needed factual infonnation relevant to making the deci- 




3 


2 


1 




sion 

Recognize the values implicit in the s>tuadon and th.: issues that 












flov/ from them 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Identify alternative courses of action and prcdia likely conse- 












quences of each 


3 


3 


2 


1 




Make decision based on the data obtained 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Take action to implement the decision 




C. 


Metacognitive Skills 




1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Select an appropriate strategy to solve a problem 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Sdf-monitor one's thinking process 


UI. 


Skills Related to Intetpeisonal Relationships and Social Participation 




A. 


Personal Skills 






K-2 


3-5 


6-8 


9-12 






1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Express personal convictions 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Communicate own beliefr, feelings and convictions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Adjust own behavior to Rt the dynamics of various groups and 












situations 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Recognize the mutual relationship between human beings in 












satis()dng one another's needs 




B. 


Group Interaction Skills 


1 


2 


2 


3 


• 


Contribute to the development ->f a supponive climate in groups 




3 


3 


3 


• 


Participate in making rules and guidelines for group life 


3 


3 


3 


3 


• 


Serve as a leader or follower 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ik 


Assist in setting goals for the group 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Participate in delegating duties, organizing, planning^ making 












decisions and taking action in a group seaing 


2 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Participate in persuading, compromising, debatingand negotiate* 












tng the resolutbn of conflicts and difFcrcncei 
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C. Social and Political Participation Skills 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



4 
4 
4 

4 

4 



Kcq> informed on issues that afFea society 

Identify situations in which social action is required 

Work individually or with others to decide on an appropriate 

course of action 

Work to influence those in positions of social power to strive for 
extensions of freedom, social justice and human rights 
Accept and fulfill social responsibilities associated with citizenship 
in a free society 



National Council for the Social Studies 1989. Reprinted with permission. 
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National Council for the Social Studies 



Curriculum Guidelines for Multicultural Education 

Three major factors make multiculuiral education a necessity: 1) ethnic pluralism is 
a growing societal reality that influences the lives of young people; 2) in one way or 
another, individuals acquire knowledge or beliefs, sometimes invalid, about cdinic and 
cultural groups; and 3) beliefs and knovdiedgc about edinic and cultural groups limit 
the perspectives of many and make a difference, often a negative difference, in the 
opportunities and options available to members of ethnic and cultural groups. Because 
ethnicity, race, and class are important in the lives of many citizens of the United States, 
it is essential that all members of our society develop multicultural literacy, that is, a 
sohdlybasedunderstandirigofradal>ethinic, and cultural groupsandthdrsignifica^ 
in U.S. society and throughout the worid. 

The fbUowingguidelines describe charaaeristics of the ideal educational, environment, 
consistent with ethnic pluralism, that each educational institution can strive to achieve. 
The term multicultural education . . . refers to the idealized educational institutions 
and curricula that reflect and are sensitive to the ethnic and cultural diversity within 
the United States and the world. 

1 . Ethnic and cultural diversity permeate the total school environment 

2. School policies and procedures foster positive interaaions among die various racial, ethnic, gender 
and cultural group members of the school. 

3. The school staff (administrators, counselors, and support staff) is mvdtiethnic and multiradil 
appropriate to the community. 

4. The school has systematic, comprehensive, mandatory, and continuing multicultural staff 
development programs. 

5. The curriculum reflects the ethnic learning styles of students witliin the school 

6. The curriculum provides continuous opportunities for students to develop a better sense of self 

7. The cuniculum helps students understand the wholeness of the experiences of ethnic and cultural 
groups. 

8. The curriculum helps students idcnrify and understand the ever-present conflict between ideals 
and realirics in human socienes. 



9. The curriculum explores and clarifies ethnic alternatives and options within U.S. society. 

1 0. The curriculum promote values, attitudes, and behaviors that sv port ethnic and cultural diversity. 

1 1 . The curriculum helps students develop decision-making abilities, sodal pajridpadon skills, and a 
sense of political efficacy necessary for efFccrive citizenship. 

1 2. Tlie curriculum helps students develop skills necessary for effective interpersonal and intercultural 
group interactions. 

13. The multicultural curriculum is comprehensive in scope and sequence, presenting holistic views 
of etimic, gender and cultural groups, and is an integral part of die total school curriculum. 

14. The curriculum includes die continuous study of die cultures, historical experiences, social 
realities, and existential conditions of ethnic groups with a variety of racial compositions. 

15. Interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary approaches are used in designing and implementing die ^ 
curriculum. 

16. The curriculum uses comparative approaches in die study of racial, edmic, gender, and cultural 
groups. 

17. The curriculum helps students view and interpret events, situations, and conflict from diverse 
ethnic, gender, and cultural penpecti^res and points of view. 

18. The curriculum does conceptualize and describe the development of die United States as a 
multidirectional society. 

1 9 . The school provides opportunities for snidents to participate in the acsdietic experiences of various 
ethnic and cultural groups. 

20. The curriculum provides opportunities for sf idents to develop foil literacy in at least two languages. 

2 1 . The curriculum makes maximum use of local community resources. 

22. The assessment procedures used vsdth students reflect dieir ethnic and community cultures. 

23. The school conducts ongoing, systematic evaluations of die goals, mediods. and instructional 
material used in teaching about ethnicity and culture. 

National Council for the Social Studies 1992. Reprinted with permission. 
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Case Study — An Example 



•*WE CAME TO FREE THE SLAVES^^ JOHN BROWN ON TRIAL 

Throughout American history people have protested and broken the law. Once m 
court, diey often have tried to use their trials to advance their causes. In the 1 960s and 
1 970s, many people sought to use the courtroom to denounce racial segregation and 
the Viemam War. In the 1 980s and 1 990s, many othc:^ tried to turn their trials into 
an attack on abortion. Before the Chdl War, John Brown, a tireless crusader against 
slavery, foi^t his last batde against slavery in an American courtrcorn. 



JOHN BROWN'S SECRET PLAN 

No one had a deeper moral hatred of slavery than John Brown. He had grown up on 
the Ohio frontier, the son of a stem man who believed slaveiy was a sin against God. 
As John grew up, he became an active abolitionist — someone vAio fights to abolish 
slavery — by helping runaway slaves escape. He married and in 1 849 moved his family 
to Nordi Elba, New York, to join a farming community of ex-slaves and free blacks. 

A few years later, his anti-slavery views took him away from his wife and younger 
children to continue his personal crusade in Kansas. The Kansas territory had become 
known as "Bleeding Kansas" because of many pitched batdes over slavery. Small 
homesteaders wanted Kansas to enter the Union as a free state. Bands of pro-slavery 
gunmen called "border ruffians" crossed over from Missouri to attack them. Brown's 
older sons had moved to Kansas earlier, and he joined them to help defend the free- 
soil homesteaders. 

Border ruffians attacked Lawrence, Kansas, in May 1 856, and burned down much of 
the town. Brown led a counter-raid and ordered five pro-slavery setders hacked to 
death with sabers. This brutal response was one of the most controversial events in his 
life. Brown fought several other batdes in Kansas, defending free-soil towns, and he 
led gueriUa raids into Missouri. 

During this period, John Brown began to develop a much bigger plan, designed to free 
all slaves. Hetraveledto Boston in 1857 and again in 1858 to askwcalthy abolitionists 
for arms and money. He saud he had a vision that God would make him "die deliverer 
of the slaves the same as Moses had delivered the children of Israel.*' 

Many abolitionists were scared ofFby his reputation for violence. But finally he won 
over a small group of financial backers known as **The Secret Six.** He convinced them 
that only by force could "this slave-cursed Republic be restored to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence." 




In May 1858, Brown held a secret anti-slavery convention in Canada- About 50 
supporters adopted Brown's anu-slavery consriturion. In December, Brown moved 
beyond tallc and plans. He led a daring raid from Kansas across the border in Missouri, 
\v4iere he killed one slave owner and freed 1 1 slaves. 

In the spring of 1 859, Brown traveled east to complete his plan for a large slave revolt 
He gathered recruits and ordered guns, spears, and other supplies. At a meeting of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society, he denounced the endless discussions of many 
abolitionists. 

"Talk! Talk! Talk!" he cried. That will never free die slaves. What is needed is action 
- action!'' 

As the starting point for the rebellion, John Brown chose Harper s Ferry, a small town 
at the junction of the Shenandoah and Potamac rivers. It was far from the large 
plantations near the Adantic where most of the slaves were, but it had an arsenal where 
Brown's raiders could seize guns. 

On July 3,1859, Brown and a few supporters rented an old farmhouse near Harper s 
Ferry. For five TiOnthsdiey studied maps and finalized plans. Boxes ofarms came by 
wagon. His remaining recruits trickled in. The raiders were all young, idealistic, and 
bitter opponents of slavery. Five of them were free black men who had given up their 
safety in the North to fight for their slave brothers and sisters. 

Brown believed that after he seized the arsenal, masses of slaves would rebel against their 
masters and join the revolt. He plarmed to distribute guns and spears to his new army, 
strike southward, and set off a chain reaction of slave uprising? throughout the South. 
Unfortunately, he did litde to spread the word among the slaves nearby. All his 
attention was focused on seizing the arsenal. He made few plans for what would 
happen the day after. 



THE RAID 

On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, Brown and 18 others swept down on the armoiy 
and took several prisoners. In the darkness and confusion, one raider shot and killed 
the baggage master at the railroad station. Sadly, this free bkck man was the first victim 
of a raid to free the slaves. 

Brown sent some of the raiders into the countryside :o try to spread the rebellion. His 
men returned with two slave owners and about a dozen slaves. Since Brovm had given 
no advance warning, the slaves were as surprised and confused as their masters. 

By the next morning, word had spread of a slave uprising. Armf . J citizens and militia 
units stmck back. Townspeople drove the i-aiders into a small fire engine house, where 
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they traded rifle fire for most of die day. Brown appeared confiis jd and uncertain 
about what to do next. This delay gave federal authorities in nearby Washington time 
to send a unit of U.S. Marines under the command of Col. Robert £• Lee. 



When Brown's men peered out dirough their gun holes in the early light of Tuesday, 
the second day of the revolt, they saw Lee s Marines, Beyond die Marines, more than 
2,000 spectators waited to sec the final assault. Lee demanded that Brown surrender, 
and Brown refiased. The Marines then rushed the engine house. Brown and most of 
his men resisted to the last. One of the Marine officers wounded Brown with his saber, 
and then used die hilt to beat him unconscious. 

Seventeen men Ucd in the raid on Harper s Ferry. In addition to the Afiican-American 
bagg^ master, die raiders killed three white townspeople and one Marine. Ten of 
the raiders, including two of Brown's sons, were killed, plus two of the slaves they 
liberated. Brown and four others were taken alive, A few raiders waiting at the farm 
nearby escaped. 

A few hours after his capture. Brown regained consdoasness. He was surrounded by 
an excited crowd, including Virginias governor, members of Congress, and news 
reporters. When they asked him why he did it. Brown said simply, "We came to free 
the slaves, and only that." 



JOHN BROWN ON TRIAL 

Troops transported Brown and his surviving raiders to the county courthouse in 
Charicston. The governor wanted a speedy trial to prevent either a lynching or a rescue 
attempt. 

One week after the raid. Brown and four of his raiders, two black and two white, were 
brought to court imder heavy guard. The state appointed two Virginia defense 
attorneys. The next day, the court read the grand jury indictment. Brown and his 
followers were charged with treason against Virginia, conspiracy to induce slaves "to 
rebel and make insunection against their masters and owners,'* and premeditated 
murder. The five pleaded not guilty, and each was given a separate trial. 

In the afternoon John Brown, still suffciing from his wounds, was caxried into court 
onacotto open his trial. Prospective jurorswcre examined and anyonc^o had been 
at Harper s Ferry during the raid was eliminated. The final jury was made up of 1 2 
men, some of whom were slave owners. 

As the trial opened, one of the court-appointed defense attorneys surprised Brown. He 
read a telegram from an Ohio resident who claimed that several of Brown's close 
relatives suffered finom insanity. Brown protested. He wanted die trial to be a forum 




to attack slavery. He insisted that the insanity defense was "a miserable artifice and 
pretext** to avoid discussing slavery. The judge ordered the trial to continue. 

The prosecution called as vvdtnesses many Harper's Feny townspeople and those 
Brownhad held hostage. Under aoss-examination, the hostages admitted that Brown 
had treated them well and had ordered his men not to shoot imlcss fired upon. 

The Secret Six in Boston hired a young Massachusetts lawyer najned Geoi^ Hoyt to 
help defend Brown. He was also told to scout the possibility of a rescue, but when the 
lawyer arrived, Brown rcftised to be rescued. He knew he would not have his forum 
if he escaped. He seemed to feel that he had to become a martyr to stir up anti-slavery 
feeling. 

The prosecution introduced into evidence Brown's anti-slavery consdtution, letters 
firom his backers, and other materials found at the farmhouse. Mer a few defense 
wimesses were called. Brown denounced his Virginia attorneys. He asked for a deky 
because more 1^ help was being sent from the North. The two appointed kwyers 
withdrew, but Judge Parker ruled s^nst a delay. 

The following morning, Samuel Chilton ofWashington and Henry Griswoldof Ohio 
joined Brown s defense. They asked for a delay to prepare, but the judge refiised ag^. 
The remaining defense wimesses testified but Brown himself did not. 

Griswold and Chilton made the dosing ailments for the defense. They said that the 
state had failed to prove the charges. Since the state had kept the trial focused on the 
legal issues of treason and murder, the defense had to respond to simple questions of 
evidence. Brown showed litde interest in this defense. He wanted to attack slayery, 
but had not yet found a way to do so in court. 

The jury deliberated for less than an hour and found John Brown guilty of all the 
charges. Two days later. Judge Parker sentenced Brown to be hanged. 

At the sentencing. Brown finally found his forum. He stood in court and made a 
passionate attack on slavery. Brown brushed aside any other issues. He said he was 
simply trying to free slaves, as he had done die previous year in Missouri. He insisted 
that fighting against slavery was the right thing to do. His sutement was published 
in papers all over the country. 

A gaunt but defiant John Brown walked to the gallows at age 59. On this kst vwJk, 
he had one more chance to argue his views. He offered a terrible prophecy: "I John 
Brown am now quite certain that the crimes of diis guilty land will never be purged 
away, but with Blood.'* 
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FOR DISCUSSION AND WRITING 

1 . Was it right for John Brown to cross the border into Missouri and kill slave owners 
to firee slaves? Why or why not? 

2. Do you thinkjohn Brown received a fidr trial and a just sentence Wliyorw^y 
not? 

3. John Brown wrote, "I am worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other 
purpose." What did he mean? 

AcnvnY 

Is it ever right to break the law? 

Break the class into small groups and have them cUscuss whether it is acceptable to break 
die law in the following siniations. Each group should report back and give reasons 
for its decisions. 

1 . You are homeless, you have no job, and you are hungry. You steal a loaf of bread 
(torn a mini-market. 

2. You received terriby unfair grades in a class, so you break into the teacher s desk 
to check the grading sheets. 

3. You believe nuclear weapons will destroy all humanity. You sneak into a military 
ba:e and smash part of a missile rackr. 

4. You believe abortion is wrong. You lie down in front of an abortion clinic to bkxi: 
the entrance. 

5. You think a grove of old-growth sequoia trees is being destroyed just to raise 
profits. You sabotage tree-cutting machinery. 

6. You believe all war is immoral, so you refuse to renter for the draft. 
Debriefing questions: 

1 . What would happen to society if people only obey the laws they agreed with? 

2. Are there ways to protest a law without breaking it? Shoukl all possibilities be 
esdiausted before breaking the Ixwi 

3. If you believe strongly that a law is wrong, should you break the law and ay to get 
away with it, or break the law and face the consequences? 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 1992. Used with pcnnission. 
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Position Statements 



National Council for the Social Studies 
Study About Religions in the 
Social Studies Curriculum 



The National GDuncil for the Social Studies in its Statement on Essentials of the Social 
5/7^'^ declares that: 

Students need a knowledge of the wodd at large and the world at hand, the world of 
individuals and the world of institutions, the world past, and the world present and 
future. 

Religions have influenced the behavior of both individuals and nations, and have 
inspired some of the world's most beautiful art, architecture, literature, and music 
Historjr, our own nation's religious pluralism, and contemporary world events are 
testimony that religion has been and continues to be an important cultural value. The 
NCSS Curriculum G uidelines state that "the social studies program should draw finom 
currendy valid knowledge representative of human experience, culture, and beliefs.** 
The study about religions, then, has "a rightfid place in the public school curriculum 
because of the pervasive nature of religious beliefs, practices, institutions, and 
sensitivities.*' 

Knowledge about religions is not only a characteristic of an educated person but is also 
absolutely necessary for understanding and living in a world of diversity. Knov^edge 
of religious differences and the role of religion in the contemporary worid can help 
promote understanding and alleviate prejudice. Since the purpose of the social studies 
is to provide students with a knowledge of the world that has been, die world that is, 
and the world of the fumre, studying about religions should be an essential part of the 
social smdies curriculum. Omitting study about religions gives students the impression 
that religions have not been aad are not now part of the human experience. Study 
about religions may dealt with in special courses and units or wherever and 
whenever knowledge of the religious dimension of human history and culture is 
needed for a balanced and comprehensive understanding. In its 1963 decision in the 
case of Abington v. Schempp, the United States Supreme Court declared that study 
about religions in the nation's public scliools is both legal and desirable. Justice Tom 
Clark writing the majority opinion stated: 
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In addition, it mi^t well be said that one's education is not complete without a 
study of comparative religions or the history of religion and its relationship to the 
advancement of civilization. It certainly may be said that die Bible is wordiy of 
study for its literary and historical qualities. Nothing we have said here indicates 
tiiat such study of the Bible or of religion, when presented objectively as part of 
a secular program of education, may not be effected consistent with the First 
Amendment. 

Justice William Brennan in a concurring opinion wrote: 

TheholdingoftheCourttodayplainlydoesnot foreclose teachingaboutdieHoly 
Scriptures or about die difierences between religious sects in classes in literature 
orhistor>'. Indeed, wherfier or not the Bible is involved, it would be impossible to 
teach meanmgMy ma ny subjects in die social sciences or die humanities wirfiout 
some mention of religion. 

If die public schools are to provide students widi a comprehensive education in die 
social studies, academic study about religions should be a part of die curriculum. 

Guidelines 

1. Study about religions should strive for awareness and understanding of die 
diversity of religions, religious experiences, reli^ous expressions, and die reasons 
for particular expressions of religious beliefs widiin a society or culture. 

2. Study about religions should stress die influence of religions on history, culture, 
the artJ, and contemporary issues. 

3. Study about religioi i should permit and encourage a comprehensive and 
balanced examination of die entire spectmm of ideas and attitudes pertaining to 
religions as a component of human culture. 

4. Study about religions should investigate a broad range, bodi geographic and 
chronological, of religious beliefs, practices, and values. 

5. Study about rel^ions should examme the rel^ous dimension ofhuman existence 
in its broader cultural context, including its relation to economic, political, and 
social institutions as well as its relation to die arts, language, and literature. 

6. Study about reli^ons should deal widi die world's religions from die same 
perspective (i.e., bc^imings, historical development, sacred writings, beliefs, 
practices, values, and effect on history, culture, contemporary issues, and die arts). 

7. Study about religions should be objective. 
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8. Study about religions should be academic in nature, stressing student awareness 
and understanding, not acceptance and/or conformity. 

9. Study about religionsshould emphasize the necessity and importance of tolerance, 
respea, and mutual understanding in a nation and world of diversity. 

1 0. Study about religions should be descriptive , non-confessional, and conducted in 
an environment free of advocacy. 

11. Studyaboutreygionsshouldseektodevdopandutilizethevariousskills,attitudes, 
and abilities that are essential to history and the social sciences (i.e., locating, 
classifying, and interpreting data; keen obseivation; critical reading, listening, and 
thinking; questioning and effective communication). 

12. Study about religions should be academically responsible and pedagogically 
sound, utilizing accepted methods and materials of the social sciences, histoiy , and 
literature. 

13. Study about religions should involve a range of materials that provide a balanced 
and fair treatment of the subjea, and distinguish between confessional and 
historical fact. 

14. Study about religions should be conduaed by qualified and certified teachers 
seleaed for their academic knowledge, their sensitivity and empathy for differing 
religious points of view, and their understanding of the Supreme Court's decisions 
pertaining to religious practices and study about religions in the public schools. 

National Council for the Social Studies 1981, Reprinted with pennission. 



Let me be a free man— free to travel, free to stop, 
free to work free to trade where I choose, free to 
choose my own teachers, free to fi)llow the religion of 
my fiithers, free to think and talk and act fi)r 
myself—and I will obey every law, or submit to d)€ 
penalty. 

— Chiefjoseph 



National Council for the Social Studies 
Position Statement on Academic Freedom 
and the Social Studies Teacher 



!• Pre&ce 

E^emocracy is a way of life that prizes alternatives. Alternatives mean that people must 
make choices. Wisdom with which to make choices can come only if there arc freedom 
of speech, of press, of assembly, and of teaching. They protect the people in their right 
to hear, to read, to discuss, and to reach j uc^ents according to individual conscience. 
Without the possession and the exercise of these rights, self-government is i ^possible. 

A teacher s academic freedom is his/her right and responsibility to study, investi^te, 
present, interpret, and discuss all the rele\'ant facts and ideas in the field of his/her 
professional competence. This freedom implies no limitations other than those 
imposed by generally accepted standards of scholarship. As a professional, the teacher 
strives to maintain a spirit of free inquiry, open-mindedness, and impartiality in the 
classroom. As a member of an academic community, however, the teacher is free to 
present in the field of his or her professional competence his/her own opinions or 
convictions and with them the premises from which they are derived. 

The democratic way of life depends, for its very existence, upon the free contest and 
examination of ideas. In the field of social studies, controversial issues must be studied 
in the classroom without the assumption that they are setded in advance or there is only 
one "right" answer in matters of dispute. The social smdies teacher is obligated to 
approach such issues in a spirit of critical inquiry rather than advocacy. 

The central issue in considering teachers' fitness is the quality of their performance in 
the classroom and their relationship with his/her smdents. A teacher s personal 
religious, political, social, and economic beliefs should not becriteriaforevaluatinghis/ 
her professional competence. 

Like any other professional or nonprofessional worker, the teacher should be free to 
organize with others to protea his/her interests and to join or not to join professional 
associations and unions for such purposes. Any attempt to pro'ent the establishment 
of such an organization, to hamper its activities or to discriminate against its members, 
is a serious infringement on the freedom of teachers. 

In their private capacity, teachers should be as fre as any other citizen to participate 
in political, religious, and social movements and organizatioas, and in any otlier lawfiil 
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activity, and to hold and express publicly their views. The fea that they are teachers 
must not exclude them from activities open to other citizens; on the contrary, their 
position imposes on them the two-fold duty of advancing new and useful ideas and 
of helping to discard those which are outworn. 

II. The Study of Controversial Issues 

Freedom means choice. The democratic process is concerned with the ways in which 
individuals and groups in a free society grapple with problems, resolve conflicting 
opinions, and selea among alternatives. Such decisions involve values and goals as well 
as procedures as facts. 

It is the prime responsibility of the schools to help students assume the responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship. To do this, education must impart the skills needed for 
intelligent study and orderly resolution of the problems inherent in the democratic 
society. Students need to study issues upon which there is disagreement and to practice 
analyzing problems, gathering and organizing fects, discrimination between facts and 
opinions, discussing different viewpoints, and drawing tentative conclusions. It is the 
clear obligation of schools to promote full and free contemplation of controversial 
issues and to foster appreciation of the role of controversy as an instrument of progress 
in a democracy. 

The study of controversial issues should develop the following skills and attitudes: 

1 . The desire and ability to study relevant problems and to make intelligent choices 
from alternatives. 

2. The desire and ability to use rational methods in considering significant issues. 

3. The willingness to recognize that differing viewpoints are valuable and normal. 

4. The recognition that reasonable compromise is often an imf>ortant part of the 
democratic decision-making process 

5. The skill of analyzing and evaluating sources of information — recognizing 
propaganda, half truths, and bias, 

IIL The Rights and Responsibilities of Teachers 

The American academic tradition which stresses the free contest of ideas is at the very 
heart of curriculum development and classroom teaching. Hence, teachers have 
special rights and bear special responsibilities. 
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rr IS THE RIGHT OF TEACHERS: 

. To participate m the development of curriculum and the selection of teaching 
materials. 

. To selert for classroom smdy controversy issues related to the curriculum and 
appropriate to the mamrity, and intellectual and emotional capacities of the 
students. 

. Tohaveacccsstoadequateinstrucdonalresourcessothatalisidesofanissuecan 

be presented adequately. 
. To call upon teaching coUeagues, administrators, and professional organizations 

for assistance and advice. 
. TohavedwrittenpoUcyftunishedbythelocalBoardofEducationwhich: 

(a) clearly states the right of students to leam and of teachers to teach. 

(b) provides guidelines and safeguards for the study of controversial issues. 

(c) details procedures for investigating criticism of die study of controversial 
issues. 

(d) ensures Mr procedures and due process should complaints arise about 
materials or methods of instruction. 

. To teach in tlieir area of academic competence widiout regard to their personal 

beliefii, race, sex, or edinic origin. 
. Toexpressdicirownpointsofviewindieclassroomaslongasdieyclearlyindicate 

it is their opinion and are willing to explain their position. 

• To work in a climate conducive to rational and &ee inquiry. 

. To have dieir professional competence in dealing widi controversial issues judged 
with reference to die contest widiin which any specific activity occunred. 

. To exercise tiieir rights as citizens including die rights to support any side of an 
issue or any citizen or any candidate for pubUc office, and to seek and to hold 
partisan and nonpartisan pubUc and professional positions. 
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rr IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS: 

To ensure every student his/her right to confront and study controversial issues. 

To protea the right of every student to identify, express, and defend his/her 
opinions without penalty. ) 

To establish with their students the ground rules for the study of issues within the 
classroon^. 

To promote the fair representation of differing points ofviewon all issues studied. 

To ensure that classroom activities do not adversely reflea upon any individual 
or group because of race, creed, sex, or ethnic origin. 

To teach students how to think, not vAm to think- 
To adhere to the written policy concerning academic freedom established by the 
Board of Education. 

To give students full and feir consideration w4ien they take issue with teaching 
strategies, materials, course requirements, or evaluation procedures. 

To exemplify objectivity in the search for truth, to demonstrate respea for 
minority opinion, and to recognize the function of dissent in the democratic 
process. 

IV. Threats to Academic Freedom 

Actions leading to a loss of academic freedom can be classified as those involving the 
teacher, educational materials, the curriculum, and resource persotmel. 

A The Teacher 

The academic freedom of the teacher may be abrogated by a number of situations. 

Teachers may censor themselves in anticipation of possible negative reactions and 
avoid study of germane issues which are likely to generate controversy. They may react 
to attention, criticism, or pressures from the community at large or from their peers 
by becoming timorous. Such subde withdrawal of the teacher from the batdc of ideas 
is an abdication which diminishes the reality of academic freedom for all teachers. 

Whenever opportunities for professional development arc granted to some and denied 
to others in similar circumstances, the basis for decision may involve issues of academic 
freedom. That academic freedom is indeed the issue in any or all such cases should not 
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be presumed. However, the obligation to scrutinize the procedures used, the basis for 
the decisions, and the validity of the procedures themselves to see if academic freedom 
has been breached must not be abdicated by responsible members of the academic 
community. 

Even though an individuj J teacher may not protea, it is the responsibility of die 
profession to remain aiert to possible infringements upon academic freedom. Loss of 
academic freedom by one member of the profession diminishes the freedom of all. 

Legislative and administrative investigations have a place in our decision-making 
processeswhencorrecdyusedandwhenthebasicrigjitsoftheindividualareprotected. 
Hov^ever, proceedings which call upon the teacher to testify publicly about beliefs and 
past associations may have a coercive influence. In addition to pressures w4iich maybe 
brought to bear upon individuals, there are actions which endanger the entire 
academic communit;' These include I^slative and administrative investigations 
which single out the teaching profession as a special group. 

B. Educational Materials 

The availability of adequate and diversified materials is essential to academic freedom. 
Selection, exclusion and alteration of materials may infringe upon academic freedom. 
Ojfficial lists of supplementary "material approved" for classroom use, school library 
purchases, or school book shops i.uy also restrict academic freedom. Actively 
involving teachers in selection procedures based on written criteria on which all 
interested persons have access is an essential saf^uard. 

Because textbooks are the most common resource used in the classroom, there is a 
continuous struggle to conuol their selection. In states which use the "approved list" 
mediod of textbook selection, the school's freedom of choice is obviously limited. 
However, even in states which leave textbookselection to local districts, pressures from 
individuals or special interest groups may drciunscribe freedom to teach and to learn. 

C Curriculum and Content 

Subjea matter selection strikes at the very heart of freedom in education. The genius 
ofdemocracy is willingness to generate wisdom through thcconsidcrationof the many 
different alternatives available. Any pressure which restricts the responsible treatment 
of issues limits the exercise of academic freedom. Similarly, the mandating of 
curriculum or content by legislative action or legally established agencies pi^esents a 
potential threat to academic freedom. When such mandates are based on the 
prevailing political temper, parochial attitudes, or the passions of a specific point in 
time, they are especially dangerous. 
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D. Visiting Speakers 



Visiting speakers, a valuable supplement to regular school programs, may be of specific 
persuasion and their topic may be controversial in nature. If they are prohibited from 
speaking because of their point of view-^ academic freedom h endangered. The process 
of selecting speakers, like that of evaluating other educational resources, should involve 
the participation of teachers. 

How Academic Freedom Can Be Preserved 

If the public is adequately involved in and informed about the operation of the schools, 
their objectives and procedures, strong support for academic freedom can be 
maintained. Teachers must, therefore, establish and utilize clear lines of communica- 
tion with their students, the community and the media. When, however, the media 
serve as vehicles for attacks on academic freedom, the academic community should 
respond. 

Academic freedom, like the freedoms of speech, press, and religion, is not absolute. 
Although educators have the primary responsibility for the teaching and learning 
process, they are not the only members of the community interested in or responsible 
for quality education. All criticism of schools is not necessarily unfair, undemocratic, 
or an attack upon academic freedom. Attempts to influence policy decisions as to what 
and how students learn and what and how they are uught are legitimate. These 
attempts must not, however, infringe upon the rights of others nor pre-empt the 
professional responsibilities of the teacher. 

Many issues can be resolved by informal procedures. However, academic freedom, like 
all other freedoms, is safeguarded by established, orderly, and fair procedures for the 
resolution of disputes. It is Rmdamental that all chai|;es must be substantiated, that the 
burden of proof rests upon the accuser. The accused must be informed of all charges 
and evidence against him/her and be given frill opportunity to respond. Non-tenured 
teachers and student teachers should be given the same considerations as are their 
established colleagues when questions concerning academic freedom are raised. 

When academic freedom is threatened, local support should be sought. Cititzens in the 
community and local organizations or affiliates of national organizations have the 
primary interest and responsibility for protecting education in their communities. The 
PTA, local law schools, local and state colleges and universities, and the State 
Departments ofEducation are among the sources oflocal support. Furthermore, when 
an issue of academic freedoTi arises, securing legal or competent extra-legal advice is 
an essential step in guarding against possibly unfair resolution of the problem. 
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If local support is ineffective or inadequate, assistance from national sources should 
be sought. Tlicrc are many national org^inlzations that are interested in preserving 
academic freedom as well as in improving the quality of the schools. In addition to the 
National Council for die Social Studies, they mdudc: 

• American Association of School Librarians 

• American Association of University Professors 

• American Bar Association 

• American Qvil liberties Union 

• American Federation of Teachers 

• American Historical Association 

• American Library Association 

• National Council of Teachers of English 

• National Education Association 

These suggestions are not intended to be exhaustive, but rather to indicate that a person 
under attack is not alone and that there are sources available from >^^iich assistance may 
be obtained. 

Academic freedom is neither easily defined nor can it always be protected. Documents 
such as this, while valuable as a guidelines, do not presume to constitute sufficient 
guarantees. Only continuing concern, commitment, and action by te^ichers, admin- 
istiators, school boards, professional oiganizations, students, and the citizeruy can 
ensure the reality of academic freedom in a changing society. 

National Council for the Social Studies 1991. Reprinted widi permission. 




National Council for the Social Studies 
Position Statement on Student Rights 
and Responsibilities 

L Introduction/Preamble 

The NCSS for many years has been interested in and concerned about student rights 
and responsibilities. Many of its past statements on academic freedom have stressed 
both direcdy and by inference that students' rights and responsibilities should be better 
understood and promoted. 

The NCSS still finds merit in the views so eloquendy expressed years ago in the Tinker 
V. DesMoines Community School District ca^. 

"It can hardly be argued that students or teachers shed their constitutional rights 
to fi-eedom of speech or expression at the schoolhouse gate. Students in school as 
well as out of school are "persons" under the Constitution. They are possessed 
fundamental rights which the State must respect, just as they themselves must 
respect their obligations to the State. In our system, students may not be regarded 
as closed-circuit recipients of only that which the State chooses to communicate. 
They may not be confined to the expression of those sentiments that are officially 
approved. In die absence of a specific showing of constitutionally valid reasons 
to regulate their speech, students are entided to freedom of expression of their 
view^, — Tinker v. DesMoines Community School District, 393 US 503, 1969. " 

The purpose of this Position Statement of the National Council for the Social Studies 
is to present goals toward which our nation s schools should strive. The NCSS 
recognizes that recommendations on student rights and responsibilities must be 
applied difFerendy depending on the age and maturity level of the students. Student 
government, for example, should have more authority ??nd responsibility in a high 
school dian in an elementary school. On the odier hand, basic due process and just 
procedures should be according to all students regardless of age. 

IL Basic Area of Concern 

A, Expression 

All students shall have the right to utilize all normal and lawful means of self- 
expression as well r<s such cultural expressions as special handshakes, hairstyles, 
clothing, etc. 
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B. Assembly and Association 

Students shall have the right to form clubs or associations organized for any I^al 
purpose. Sudidubsorassociadonsshouldbeallowedtomeetinthcschool, These 
organizations should be established on a non-discriminatory membership basis, 
Le.9 no restricdons based on race» color, creed, national origin, sex, marital status. 

C. Religion 

L Students sliali be free to practice their own religion or no religion, 

2. .No public school should require religious rites, prayers, or devotional 
instrucdon. 

3. Students shall be free to study, examine, discuss, cridcize, or support religious 
ideas and insdtudons, just as they might explore any other subject 

4. Freedom to practice one's religion shall be denied to an individual only on 
occasion which show his/her acts substantially and directly endanger physical 
health or safety, dam^e property, or seriously and immediately disrupt the 
activities of others. 

5* All students shall be given the opportunity, through excused absences, to 
participate in the religious services, ceremonies, holidays, and special obser- 
vances of their particular denomination of sea. 

D. Patriotic Ceremonies 

No student shall be required to take loyalty oath, say a pledge, sing an anthem, 
salute a flag, or otherwise take part in similar patriot ceremonies. Students who 
wish to refrain from such participation shall req}ect the rights and interests of 
classmates who do wish to participate. 

£. Hah' and Dress 

All smdents shall determine their own dress and grooming, except that an 
individual s general appearance must not substantially and dirccdy endanger 
physical health or safety, or seriously and immediately disrupt the activities of 
others. 

F. Privacy 

1 . Student Record Files 

All files shall be deemed private unless released by the student to outside 
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agencies, except that they shall be open to the student, his/her parents and/ 
or guardians, certified school staff, or through a court order. 



2. Search and Seizure 

All students should have the right to judicial warrant for search^ and seizures, 
except in the event of probable cause to believe that a specific item in a specific 
place substantially and immediately endangers physical health or safety, 
property, or the activities of others, 

3. Surveillance 

All students shall be firee firom covert surveillance by individuals or by the use 
of any mechanical, electrical, electronic, or other device, 

4. Personal Privacy 

The personal privacy of all students shall be respeaed. This includes fireedom 
to help, advocate, and/or defend beliefs on controversial issues, politics, 
government, religion, philosophy, and morals. A student s beliefs on such 
matters shall not be subjea to judgement affecting examinations, grading, or 
academic advancement 

G, Self-Govemment 

All student govemment organizations shall be specified in a document, either 
written or historical, formulated and adopted with student participation in 
consultation with the administration and the board of education, AH studentsshall 
have the right to vote in student eleaions and to hold office subjea to reasonable 
r<^ulations applied equally to all, 

H, Equal Protection 

All students shall liave open access to all school or school-related activities 
regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion creed, marital status, or 
opinion, 

I, Due Process 

1 , The exercise of authority by teachers, administrators, or others delegated to 
handle discipline by school officials should always be consistent with basic due 
process guarantees. This is essential to ensure ag^nst arbitrary and capricious 
practices and to develop student support and respca for rules in school and 
forlawsinsodety,AswasrecendystatedbytheFifyiCirautCourtofAppeals: 
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"One of the great concerns of our time is that our young people, disillusioned 
by our political process©?, are discngagjing from political participation. It is 
most important that our young become convinced that our Constitution is 
a living reality, not parchment preserved under glass." 

Rules and reguladons should be in wridng and easily available to students in 
order that they nuy know what is expeaed of diem. 

All students shall have the right to due process in investigation and disciplinary 
proceedings that lead to such measures as expulsion or suspensbn from school 
or any other punishment of a substantial nature. 

a. Such students shall be advised of violated r^;ulations as soon as possible. 

b. There shall be no cmel, unusual, demeaning, excessive, or corporal 
punishment. 

c There shall be an established written or oral procedure for hearing and 
appeals. 

d* In cases that may involve serious penalties — such as suspension, expulsion, 
notations on school records — z student shall be guaranteed a formal 
hearing before an impartial board. The student shall have the right to 
appeal hearing results. 

e. Each smdent shall have the right to present evidence and witnesses, cross- 
examine wimesses, and choose an advisor to represent him or her* The 
student shall have a reasonable time to represent him or her. The student 
shall have a reasonable time to prepare his/her defense. 

f. At the student s request, the hearing may be open or private. 

g. As in the case with all accused persons, the burden of proof in an action 
taken against a student shall rest with the accusers. 

h. Students shall be free from double jeopardy. It should not be permissible 
fr)rtheschool to punishastudcntwhenhc/she has already becncriminally 
punishedforthesanieactHowever,a)rrectiveaotionr^ardingschooKvork 
may be taken. 

i. No student shall be held accountable by school authorities for any 
wrongful behavior occurring outside school or off of school property, 
except during school -sponsored events. 
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4. All students shall have access to an established grievance procedure through 
whidi they- nmyattemptto resolve issues and possible violarionsofthekri^ 

J. Communications 

1 . All students shall be free to express themselves and disseminate their views 
without prior restraints through speech, writing, publications, peddons, 
bulletin boards, pictures, armbands, badges, buttons, social acdon projects, 
and all other accepted media of communicadon. 

2. All smdents si all have access to equipment and materials for disseminating 
announcements and views, including use of school public addre^ system, 
subjea to reasonable time limitations, and use of a school mimeograph 
machine, subject to reasonable limitations of expense and availability of 
funds. Funds may not be withheld as a means of censorship. 

K. Academic Freedom 

Where applicable, all students shall have those rights of academic freedom as 
specified by the National Coimcil for the Social Studies in its previous Policy 
Sutements. Ail students should be able to: 

1 . develop intellectually without censorship, 

2. raise questions on political, social, moral, economic and religious issues m 
appropriate situations, 

3. disagree with their teacher on such issues, and 

4. study a variety of laterials, sources, and perspectives. 

L. Bilingual Education 

Instruction should be provided for non-English-speaking students in their 
primary language whenever possible. They should be helped to acquire English 
as a second language as readily as is possible. 

M. Grading and Testing 

All students have the right to expea the grading testing procedures utilized by their 
schools and teachers to be as free of cultural, ethnic, and social class bias as possible. 

N. Curriculum 

All students have the right to expect a broad and comprehensive curriculum with 
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explicit course descriptions. Schools should obtain student input regarding 
curricular change. 

IIL Basic Responsibilities 

Much has been written in recent years stressing students' rights often with litdc 
attention being given to concomitanl responsibilities that every student assumes 
along with his/her rights. The two sections do not stand alone and must be viewed 
as one entity. 

A. Ri^^ilar School Attendance 

All students should regularly attend their classes in order to gain maximum benefit 
from their education. This responsibility includes faithful adherence to the terms 
of special contracts designed as a part of a free or alternative school plan. 

B. Non-interference 

All students are responsible for protecting the rights of others by refraining from 
those actions/activities that interfere vwth the learning/education of fellow 
students. This includes both classroom situations and other aaivities. 

C. Consequences of Behavior 

It is the responsibility of each student to know fully the rules and regulations of 
the school and his/her teachers: to consider the consequences of his/her own 
contemplated behaviors and to be prepared to accept these consequences. 

D. Rights of Others 

All students must respect the rights of others (students, teachers, administrators, 
service personnel, etc) conneaed with the school. This includes, but is not limited 
to, actions such as: 

1 . Expressing their opinions and ideas in a respectful maimer so as not to offend, 
slander, libel, or show disr^ard for others. 

2. Assisting the school staff in running a safe and healthy school for all students 
enrolled therein. 

3. Avoiding libelous and obscene material as well as any article that would 
substantially and maternally interfere with the classroom processes. 

4. Protecting and taking cai c of the schooFs property as well as the property of 
others. 
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5. Dressing and grooming themselves so as to meet feir standards of health and 
safety. 

6. Avoiding placing fellow students in the positions that would cause them to 
eng^e in inappropriate behavior, i.e., cheating, perjury, etc. 

E. Climate for Learning 

All students are responsible for cooperating with the faculty, administration, and 
community to establish a productive and beneficial climate for learning. This 
would include, but not be limited to, acdons such as: 

1 . Listening carefiilly to what others have to say. 

2. Carrying out individual responsibility when working on a committee or small 
group projea. 

3. Seeking improvement in the educational program, environn:*ent, and pro- 
cess. 

F. Conscientious Classroom Work 

All students are responsible for giving full effort to their studies. They should 
pursue and complete their course of study: make all necessary arrangements for 
compledng make-up work following an. absence; and assist the teacher in making 
the class interesting and worthwhile. 

G. School Rules/Regulations 

All students should conform to fairly developed and enforced nondiscriminatory 
school rules/regulations. They should know these rules and be willing to 
participate in their development and/or revision when appropriate. 

H. Volunteer Information 

All students have tlie responsibilit)' to volunteer information in disciplinary cases 
when thgr have knowledge of importance in such cases. 



National G>uncil for the Social Studies. Rq?rintcd with permission. 



Indian Student Bill of Rights 



The Indian Nations at Risk Task Force believes that every American Indian and Alaska 
Native student is enrided to: 

• A safe and psychologically comfortable environment in sdiool. 

• A linguistic and cultural environment in school that offers students 
opportunities to maintain and develop a firm knowledge base. 

• An intellectually challenging program in school that meets community as 
well as individual academic needs. 

• A stimulating early childhood educational environment that is ling;uisti- 
cally, cultiually, and developmentally appropriate. 

• Equity in school programs, facilities, and finances across Native commu- 
nities, and in schools run by the federal government and public schools in 
general. 



U»S» Department of Education 1991 
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Montana Teacher Education Program Standards 
Board of Public Education^ Amended: March 31, 1989 



10,58,508 Elementary Social StiiH?^ 

(6) provide sufficient preparation for competence in the subjea areas 
normally found in the elementary and preschool curriculum, including: . . . 

(c) social studies — specifically, the development of instructional cornpe- 
tence in teaching methods and the use of materials that promote effective 
pupil use of the sequentially developed social smdies skills in the areas of 
history, economics, geography, political science and sociology. 
Competencies shall include but are not restricted to the following: 

(i) knowledge of prerequisite readiness skills at all levels and the 
ability to assess and teach them; 

(ii) ability to apply techniques for teaching basic social studies skills 
including but not limited to group interaction, decision making, 
graphing, mapping, research and smdy skills; 

(iii) ability to use special materials and strategies that assist smdents 
to recognize that Native American people and their unique 
history make a significant impact on Montana and United States 
history; 

(iv) ability to use materials and practices that encourage broad-based 
and independent study of different cultures and their 
interdependence; and 

(v) ability to use strategies and materials to educate students in 
becoming more effective and analytical citizens; 

10.58.523 Social Science (1) The social science program may follow the subject- 
major pattern or the comprehensive major pattern. The comprehensive major shall 
embrace a broad base of sSocial science disciplines including anthropology, history, 
sociology, government, economics, psychology, and geography. The comprehensive 
major shall include a concentration in one of the endorsable disciplines that is coupled 
with bakmced study in three other endorsable social science disciplines. Social science 
disciplines selected shall adhere to a scope and sequence approach which ensures a 
thorough grounding in die basic philosophy, theory, concepts and skills associated 
widi the discipline. Curricula leading to a certificate in a discrete subjea (history, 
political science, et al.) must meet 1 0.58.523(2) and the provisions of (3) through (8) 
of that seaion. 
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Common Standards: For the prospective teacher the program shall: 
develop the ability to organize learning experiences which facilitate 
growth in group processes and human relations skills, including: 

(i) the ability to relate to and feel for others; 

(ii) the ability to understand one s self and develop positive self- 
awareness; 

(iii) the ability to address and realize individual differences; and 

(iv) the ability to work with others; 

develop the ability to organize content into teaching/learning sequences 
that: 

(i) address basic factual information; 

(ii) arrange major concepts and data into learning sequences that 
help one ascertain rektionships between facts, concepts, and 
generalizations; and 

(iii) organize teaching/learning strategies that proceed firom factual 
information to development of and subsequent application of 
theories; *^ 

provide for study of scientific processes; 

develop the ability to organize material in ways that afford students' 
opportunities to: 

(i) use all one s senses for data collection, perceiving problems, 
observing environments and classifying objects and events; 

(ii) evd[uateandjudgedata,n)akeinferences,formandtesthypothcses; 
and 

(iii) make reliable prediaions based on learning, observations, 
classificarion, evaluation judgment, inference and tests of 
hypotheses; 

provide knowledge of a variety of processes used in examining controver- 
sial and value-related issues, including those that permit examination of 
both affective and cognitive input; 

develop and demonstrate theability to think critkally and make decisions 
thro:igh: 

(i) application of social science disciplines by constructing support 
materials such as charts, maps and gnq)hs; 

(ii) use of research skills and applying information gleaned from 
vaiied local, re^onal, state and national sources; and 

(iii) questioning effectively to generate student response; 
provide, develop and employ simulation and game techniques to gener- 
ate direa student experience with different social science discipline 
concepts. 
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(3) Economics: For the prospective teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) knowledge of economic principles, systems, history, patterns, effects and 
applications; and 

(b) study of such concepts as: 

(i) production, consumption and distribution; 

(ii) unlimited wants and limited resources; 

(iii) exchange of goods and services; and 

(iv) societies, cultures, environments and governments. 

(4) Geography: For the prospective teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) knowledge of the physical, social, historical and economic theories of 
geography; and 

(b) study of such issues and concepts as: 

(i) influence of geography on human development; 

(ii) difference of physical resources in various.geographic areas; 

(iii) impact of human use and development of geographic areas; and 

(iv) impact of geological time. 

(5) Government: For the prospective teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) knowledge of the evolution and development of government, systems of 
government, and sources of power and authority; and 

(b) smdy of such political science concepts and issues as: 

(i) interdependence of individuals and groups within a society; 

(ii) influence of sodal values, beliefe and traditions on government; 

(iii) sources of political power and authority; 

(iv) forms of govemmental structures and instimtions; and 

(v) impact of interest groups, pressure groups and lobbies. 

(6) History: For the prospective teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) knowledge of United States, European, Non-Western history and 
historiography; and 

(b) study of such historical concerns as: 

(i) that the past is studied to understand the possibilities for the 
future; 

(ii) thiit continuous and unrelenting change has been a universal 
condition of humans; 

(iii) that each generation creates and interprets history according to 
its needs, aspirations and points of view, 

(iv) that the record of the past is fragmentary, seleaive and biased; 

(v) that interrelated social, cultural, political, geographical, and 
intellectual faaors have shaped history; and 

(vi) that Native American people and their unique history make a 
signiflcant impaa on Montana and United States history. 
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(7) Psychology: For the prospective teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) knowledge ofhuman andanimal behavior and invesQgadve and scientific 
methods used in psychology; and 

(b) study of such psychological concerns as: 

(i) effects of stimuli on behavior^ 

(ii) influence ofculture on behavioi^ and 

(iii) existence of deviant behavior. 

(8) Sociology: For the prospccdve teacher the program shall provide: 

(a) kno\^edge of social systems and insdtudons and how they evolved 
throughout the world; and 

(b) study of such social concepts as: 

(i) most humans live in groups; 

(ii) humans exist in divetse and similar patterns; 

(iii) societies develop systems of roles, norms> values and sanctions to 
guide individual and group behavior and 

(iv) culture is adapted to serve human needs and humans adapt to 
cultural conditions. 
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Standard for die Preparation of Social Studies Teachers 

Prepared by the Task Force for Revision of the Teacher Education 
Standards 

APPROVED BY MCSS BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1992 

This revision of the National Council for the Social Studies "Standards for 
Preparation of Social Studies Teachers" has been undertaken following a decade of 
intense reform activity in teacher education, much of it generated by a series of widely 
heralded national reports. Although these reports and the resulting national debate 
provide directional signs for the nineties, it is too early to j udge which paths will most 
often be taken and how far the profession will choose to move down those paths. 

After careful attention to these directional signs for reform and to what has served 
the nation well in the past, the Council has revised its 1987 teacher preparation 
standards to harmonize current reform recommendations with the best traditions of 
social studies teacher preparation. 

The revised standards are compatible with either four-year or extended teacher 
education programs^ including those in which initial licensure is earned through 
graduate study. In revising die standards, the Council has identified several principles 
of high quality social studies teacher education progiains. CoU^es and univei:sities 
that wish to have high quality programs should 

• have high standards for admission and continuation in teacher education 
programs; 

• offer programs of study that include a substantial and challenging foundation in 
general education; 

• provide depth and breadth of preparation in the disciplines that make up the field 
of social studies (history, geography, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology); 

• provide for collaboration between education and arts and sciences faculties in 
program planning and delivery; 

• provide a program of research-based professional studies closely integrated with 
a sequence of systematically planned and well-supervised field experiences; 

• create partnerships with schools in providing programs and establishing appropri- 
ate mechanisms of accountability for their graduates* teaching performance; and 

• aggressively recruit and support students representative of diverse populations. 
The revised standards fulfill a major responsibility of the National Council for the 

Social Studies to promote excellence in the preparation of beginning social studies 
teachers — that is, for initial teacher licensure. It is essential, however, that this task be 
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viewed only as an important first step. With increased attention being given to 
upgrading the requirements for initial licensure and improving professional 
opportunities widiin the teaching profession, the development of a social studies 
teacher has become a career-long process. The Council has also adopted advanced 
standards for the development of career professionals. 

PURPOSES OF THE STANDARDS 

The revised standards are designed as a guide for professional planning, practice, 
and pr(^ram evaluation. They identify critical attributes that should charaaerize social 
studies teachers at all levels and the programs that prepare them to teach. These 
standards should be a guide to (1) state education agendes in revising standards for 
licensing social studies teachers, (2) college and university teacher education faculty in 
establishing admission and retention standards and procedures, and in planning, 
developing, and refining programs of study, and (3) the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education and other agencies in evaluating and accrediting 
teacher preparation programs. 

Tlie standards apply to programs designed to prepare (1 ) secondary social studies 
teachers, (2) secondary teachers specializing in history, economics, geography, or 
political science, (3) middle school teachers, (4) elementary teachers, and (5) early 
childhood teachers. The standards identify selection and continuation criteria and 
processes, program requirements, and institutional considerations. 



L SELECTION AND CONTINUATION 

Institutions that recommend licensing of social studies teachers should establish, 
publish, and maintain a clearly defined process for selective admission to and 
continuation in teacher education programs. Specifically, institutions should (1) 
establish generally imderstood criteria for admission to the collie or division of 
education, the teacher education program, the social smdies tcadicr preparation 
program, student teaching, and other checkpoints as appropriate to the institution, (2) 
involve social studies education and tearher education faculty in the selection and 
continuation process, (3) maintain or increase the rigor of criteria as smdents progress 
through the program, and (4) be prepared to demonstrate that mean candidate 
performance on measures of institutional criteria is above the institutional averagp. 
Institutions may place varying degrees of importance on criteria for admission and 
continuation, but the institution should state dearly and communicate to students 
and potential employers the weighting of aiteria. 

Although each institution should determine specific criteria for sdccting and 
continuing teacher education candidates, every program should indude the following 
types of criteria: (1) measures of academic abilit}^, (2) breadth, depth, and quality of 
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preparation in liberal arts and sciences, social studies or a social studies discipline, and 
professional education; (3) effective interpersonal or human reladons skills; (4) 
excellent communication skills (reading, writing, and speaking); (5) calculating, 
mapping, and graphing skills; (6) cridcal thinking, problem-solving skills; (7) ethical 
conduct; (8) classroom management skills; and (9) muldcultural and community 
experiences. 

During the first half of the 1980s, most states and many teacher preparation 
institutions adopted written tests and set cutoff scores to measure specific knowledge 
or skills, either as a basis for admission to programs or for licensure upon completion 
of the program. Where a test score is used as a criterion* the tCi^ should demonstrably 
be a highly reliable and valid indicator of what is measured. Test scores should always 
be used in conjunction with other measures — never as the only measure. 

In the design and implementation of teacher education programs, the selection 
and continuation process should include effective safeguards against bias related to age, 
culture, ethnicity, gender, race, social-economic status, and handicapping conditions. 
Furthermore, institutions should be able to document the special initiatives they use 
to attract representatives of diverse populations into teacher education. 

IL PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Programs that lead to licensure to teach social studies or a social studies discipline 
should provide intellectually stimulating and academically well-balanced experience 
for prospective teachers. The programs should include the following: (1) general 
studies; (2) social studies; and (3) professional education. The elements described 
below under these three components need not be organized as specific courses, but 
should be incorporated into the total program. 

A General Education 

Candidates for teacher licensure should have had quality instiiiction that includes 
current and research-based knowledge and analytical skills in all of the following: (1) 
humanities (for example, fine arts, foreign languages, and literature); (2) social sciences 
with specific and separate attention to behavioral sciences (anthropology, psychology, 
and sociology); (3) oral and written conununications; (4) natural sciences; (5) 
mathematics and computer sciences; and (6) global, multicultural, and gender 
perspectiv es. Candidates recommended to become social studies teachers at any level 
should have completed a minimum of one-third of dieir total four-year or extended- 
preparation program in general studies. 

B. SocialSttuiies 

Candidates for initial licensure as social smdies teachers or single-discipline 
history, economics, political science, or geogn^)hy teachers should have gained 




substantial understandingofthcinfbrmation, concepts, theories, analytical approaches, 
and differing value pcrspcaives, including global and mulriculturai perspectives, 
importanttotcachingsodal studies. Problem-sohang, critical diinkii^ andapplicatbn 
skills should be stressed. Courses included in programs of study as part of die social 
studies component and those sodal studies courses taken as part of the general studies 
component should be planned as a logical whole. The proportbn of the course work 
in the social studies component calledfbr in these standards includes wotk taken as part 
of general studies. 

Programs of study for licensure of compreher^ive social studies teachers (grades 
7-12) should include the study of each of the following: U.S. history, world history 
(including Westem and non-Westem civilization), political sdenoc (including U.S. 
government), economics, world geography (cultuial, physical, and economics, vwth 
emphasis upon interrelationships), and the behavioral sciences (anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology). In partial fulfillment of this standard, interdisciplinary social 
studies courses may be used. To assure substantial study beyond introdilaory survey 
courses, all prc^ams should require an area of concentration in one of the social studies 
of not less than eighteen semester hours. G)ursc work in social studies should 
encompass not less than 40 percent of the total four-year or extended-preparation 
program. 

Institutions that allow, encourage, or require preparation for licensure by 
discipline (history, geography, political science, or economics) should require a 
program of study in that discipline that is not less demanding than what is required 
of a B A o: B»S. degree major in that discipline at diat institution, but in no instance 
should this wmponent encompass less than 30 percent of a four-year or extended- 
preparation program. All other standards apply to single-discipline licensure in history, 
geography, political science, and economics, except those described in the previous 
pan^raph. All single-discipline preparation must include study in U.S. history and 
gpvcmment, geography, economics, and non-Western civilization. 

Programs of study leading to lioer^ure of social studies teachers in middle schools 
or departmentalized elementary schools should include, but not be limited to, the 
smdy of U»S. history and government, geography (cultural, physical, and economics, 
with emphasis upon interrelationships) , worid history, and economics. Interdisciplinary 
social studies courses may be used to meet this standard Course work in social studies 
should constitute not less than 30 percent of a four-year or cxtendol-prcparation 
program. 

Programs leading toUcensurc as self^ontaincdclassroomteachersattheelements^ 
level should include, but not be limited to, the study of U.S. history and government, 
world geography (cultural, economics, and physical, with emphasis upon interrela- 
tionships) , world history, and economk:s. This course work should constitute not less 
than 15 percent of a four-year or extended-preparation program* 




^rhose preparing for licensure as early childhood teachers should also have 
completed course work in social studies amounting to at least 1 5 percent of their four- 
year or extended-preparation program of study. Programs of study for early childhood 
teachers should include the study of U.S. and world history, physical and cultural 
geognq)hy> and other social and behavioral sciences. Interdisciplinary social studies 
courses may be used to meet this standard. 

C Profissional Education 

Candidates for inidal licensure as sodal studies teachers at all levels should have 
quality instruction in each of the following areas of professional study: (1) social and 
philosophical foundations of education including the purposes and nature of schools; 
(2) human growth and development and the psychology ofleaming (3) students with 
exceptionalities; (4) multicultural perspectives; (5) useof technology in instruction; (6) 
general teaching strategies including planning and evaluation; (7) the teaching of 
communication skills in the content area including reading, writing, and speaking 
and (8) social studies methodology at the level for which licensure is sought 

Courses in social studies methods are required at all levels of licensure and should 
prepare prospective teachers to selea, integrate, and translate kno\^4edge and meth- 
odology fix>m social studies disciplines in ways appropriate to students at the school 
level they will teach, and give attention to the goals unique to the sodal studies and to 
those shared with other parts of the school curriculum. Students should also be able 
to teach social studies using a variety of instructional approaches and in various types 
of settings. Over the course of the program, clinical experiences should provide 
opportunities for observing various aspects of school settings that include a range of 
instmctional and administrative elements. They should also provide opportunities for 
contaa with students of varying cultural, socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic back- 
grounds, and those with special learning needs and learning styles. All teacher 
candidates should have early systematic clinical experiences prior to student teaching. 
A full-time student teaching experience should be scheduled for a minimum of 15 
weeks in the subjea(s) and grade level(s) for which die candidate is seeking licensure. 
A licensed cooperating teacher in a state or regionally accredited elementary or 
secondary school should direcdy supervise the student teaching expcrie/ice. University 
or college personnel with successful experience and advanced training in the teaching 
of social studies or teaching of a social studies discipline should closely supervise the 
student teaching experience. Supervisors of early childhood and elementary student 
teachers should have successful experience and advanced preparation at the level they 
supervise. 

Candidates recommended for initial licensure as early childhood teachers or 
elementaiy classroom teachers and those individuals whose specialization is social 
studies in departmentalized elementaiy schools and middle schools should have 
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successfully completed a minimum of 30 percent of a four-year or extended- 
preparation program in the professional areas listed above. 

Those recommended for initial licensure as secondary social studies teachers or 
teachers of a single social studies discipline should have completed at least 20 percent 
of a four-year or extended-preparation program in the previously listed professional 
areas, including student teaching. Realizing that completing a coUegp teachers 
preparation program is only a first step in becoming a teacher, NCSS anticipates that 
all first-year teachers wiU have access to a one- or two-year program of induction that 
includes assistance of a mentor teacher and a coll^ specialist in social studies 
education. 

IIL INSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This section includes standards relating to thefollowing: (1) recommendations for 
licensure; (2) qualifications of the faculty; and (3) locus of control 

A Recommendations for Licensure 

Acandidate seekinglicensurc in social studies or a single discipline within the social 
studies should be reconunended for licensure only after the faculty of that institution 
arc satisfied that the candidate has met all criteria established by the institution and is 
fully prepared to be inducted into the teaching profession. Each institution should 
have a mechanism that systematically assures that faculty review and approve the 
candidate. Institutions should also maintain a due process procedure for students who 
are denied licensure. 

B. Faculty Qualijications 

The faculty of all components of a teacher preparation program should be 
recognized for excellence in their fields of specialization and as teacliers. Staff 
responsible for the teacher education program should have succcssfid elementary or 
secondary teaching experience in public or private schools as well as continuing and 
dose relationships with elementary and secondary schools. All faculty should be 
teaching and involved in scholarly and professional activities in thdr specialties, and 
those who are full-time, tenure track faculty should hold a doctoral degree with an 
emphasis or major in social studies education or an academic discipline within the 
social studies field. The faculty should also meet or excee d the standards of all 
appropriate accrediting agencies arul associations. 

C Locus ofControl of Teacher Education 

Responsibility for managing teacher education programs should rest with the 
dean of a college of education, the direaor of a school of education, or the chair of a 
department of education. Re^dless of that individual's position, it is critical that he 



or she establish and maintain close collaboration with the dean and faculty of other 
colleges and departments (for example, Arts and Sciences) to strengthen teacher 
education programs. 

Whoever is respoi .sible for recommending teacher candidates for licensure should 
oversee admissions and condnuation criteria and processes, program design, course 
requirements, course approval, faculty selection and ass^pment, and program 
evaluation. The faculty should, in turn, be responsible for developing, maintauiing, 
and delivering quality programs. 



National Q)uncil for the Social Studies 1991. Reprinted with permission. 
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Select Bibliography 



Bill, Willard E. 1 990. From boarding house to se^Hietermination. Helena: Montana Office 
of Public Instruction. This unit was written to supplement the curriculum of 
intermediate and secondary teachers in Washington state. Hie material is 
applicable to social studies classes, special events, or Indian studies classes. 

. \^^9AniegraHtigcurrmttvfnt$ into Indian stuMes. Olympia: 

Washington Office of Public Instruction. This instmcrional guide was presented 
at the Montana Institute for Eflfective Teaching of American Indian Children in 
June 1 989. It contains ideas for course planning and information on dealing with 
current and controversial issues in the classroom. 

Brouillet,FrankB., Cheryl Chow, WarrenH. Burton, andWillardE.Bi^ 1987. Teaching 
about Thanksgiving Olympia: Washington Office of Public Instruction. This 
publication attempts to create a balance between historic truth and positive 
inspiration. It is hoped by the writers that this material will be helpful to teachers 
of grades K-6 when they are attempting to portray and discuss the events 
surrounding the first Thanks^ving. 

Butts, R. Freeman. 1988. The moraUtyofdemocraticdtizenship:Goak for dvic education in 
the repubUc*s third century. Calabasas, CA: Center for Civic Education. This book 
puts forth the civic values and ideas that schools should be teaching. The volume 
is not a handbook or curriculiun guide, but is designed to broaden the perspective 
of curriculum specialists, teachers, and educational policymakers. In the first three 
chapters of this four-chapter book, the study of and learning about history, the 
study ofandleamingaboutconstitutionalprinciples,andthestudyofandleaming 
about conceptions of citizenship are examined. The final chapter offers a set of 
twelve ideas and civic values that should suffiise teaching and learning in the 
schools. These twelve values are justice, equality, authority, participation, tmth, 
patriotism, fi:eedom, diversity, privacy, due process, property, and human rights. 

California History-Social Science and Visual and Performing Arts Unit. 1 990. Reading 
for teachers of United States history and government Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. The readings in this publication reflea course content 
for grades nine through twelve and teachers are encouraged to read and discuss 
diem. The authors hope the siiggcstcd literature not only increases teachers' 
knowledge of historical eras and issues but also provides the impetus for informal, 
coll^al reading circles. 
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California State Department of Education, 1992. Second to mm A vision of the new 
Cal^omiahi^ school Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 
This report describes a vision of die new California high school. It recommends 
rfiat a key to raising students' performance levels dqjcnds on a comprehensive 
reform and a integral linking together of Ac following ideas: creating cuniallsf 
padis to success, devdoping powet&l teaching and learning, establishing a 
comprdhenshre accountabiUty and assessment system, provkling comptehcnshrc 
support for all students, indudinglanguage minority students and thoscatrisktrf 
Mure, testructurii^ die school, and creating iscwr professbnal roles. 

Council onlntenadal Books forChildrcn. 1979, GuiMnesfifrseleaitsgims-fiwfactbooks 
and storybooks. NcwYoric Council on Interracial Books forChildren,Inc This 
pubUcation presents guidelines to be used by educators as a practical tool to 
evaluate ksmiing materials for possible bias. The Coundl considers this book to 
be its most important contribution to date, and the perspectives of these 
rcviewcR— people of color, feminists of all colors, disability rights activists, anti- 
ageism activists, and odicr members of oppressed groups— have provided the 
insists and perspectives upon which these guidelines are based. 

Crabtree, Charlotte, Gary B. Nash, Paul Gagnon, and Scott Waugh, eds. 1992. Lessons 
from histoty: essential understandings and historical per^ecuves students should 
<jc^«xm Los Angdes,CA: National Centerfor History inSchook This publication 

is intended to be a response to the decline in student achievement levels in 
history.InMarch, 1988,TheNationalEndowmentfordieHumanitiese$tablishcd, 
in cooperation widi the University of California, Los Angples,aNational Center 
for History in die Schools. Its purpose was to engagp in a broad program of 
research and dissemination activities to improve history teaching and learning in 
die nation's elementary and secondary schools. The cornerstone of this program 
was to be a volume setting forth die essential undcrsttndings and historical 
perspectives students shouki acquire. Its primary audience was to be tcachcis, 
currkulum leaders, parents, school boards, and l(^lators— all v*io arc a concern 
for improvinghistoiy in dicir schools. This volume is dicproduaofdiat mission. 

Gagnon, Paul. 1989. Democraty's half told story: What American history textbooks should 
add Washington, DC: American Federation of Teachers. The first purpose of 
a high sdiooi course in U.S. history must be to help students understand die 
essence of democracy and diose cvimts, institutwns, and forces that have either 
promotedorobstmctcdit. This review exammcs five texdxwks and analyzes how 
uscfid diey arc in akling dut process, and how they might be made inorc helpfiil. 



. 1987. Washington, DC: American Federation of Teachers. 

Content weakness in tactbooks is a major obstacle to effective social studies 
teaching. The book concludes that these world history textbooks tend to n^ect 
democracy's ideas, principles, origins, needs, and significance and that, when 
mduded, these concepts are not s>'stematically presented. Teachers may not be 
able to rely on world history textbooks to convey and teacli the concepts of 
struggles for fireedom, self-^overrunent, and justice. 

Harvey, Karen D., Usa D. Haijo, and Jane KLJackson. 1990. Teaching about Native 
Americans. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies. This 
publication is intended to provide direa and practical support for elementary and 
secondary teachers who teach about Native Americans and who share a respea 
and concern for the indigenous people of our nation. 

Holt, Tom. 1 990. Thinking historically: Narrative ima^nation and understanding New 
York: College Board. In this book, a professional historian provides a personal 
riarrativeofhowhedunksaboutteachinghistoiy.Thehistoriansown 
about teaching history include the following: tudent misconceptions must be 
explored, not ignored; teachers must be models of mindfiilness; strong teaching 
includes values and choices; a "basic skills" approach postpones learning the 
meaning oPhigher order skills'* must be re-examined; authentic materials prompt 
thinking and students know more than educators think. A 29-item list of 
references is included. 

Hunter, Kathleen, ed. 1990. Heritage educationresourceguide.^^\^vs^onyY)^^ 

Trust for Historic Preservation. Heritage education is defined as teaching and 
learning about U.S. history and culture. It is an interdisciplinary approach to 
education that encompasses subjects like architecture, art, community planning, 
social history, politics, conservation, and uansportation. This guide is intended 
to help persons identify information about heritage education programs and 
materials. 

Joint Committee on Geographic Education. 1984. Guidelines for geographic education: 
Elementary and secondary schools. Washington, DC: Association of American 
Geographers. This publication is the ftuition of a joint venture of the CGE and 
the AAG. These two professional organizations represent the most influential 
geographic educators and geographers in the United States and Canada. The 
committee views these guidelmesasacurrentstatementforimprovinggeographic 

education in die United States. These guidelines should evolve and develop as 
geography becomes established as an integral and dynamic part of the curriculum 
in our nation's schools. 
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Massachusetts Department of Education. 1989. On their awn: Student response to open- 
ended tests in social studies. Boston: Massachusetts Department ofBducadon. This 
booklet, one in a series of four, represents one of the many efforts of the 
MassadbuscttsDepartmentof^ducadontohdpschoolscanyoutthcircduc^^ 
mission more efFccrivcly. It provides models for student evaluation widun the 
classroom, as wdl as describing students' progress in understanding. This booklet 
suggests an important aim of education: the ability of students to aa as 
independent, rational thinkers. 

New York State Sodal Studies Review and Development Committee. 1 99 1 . One nation, 
many peoples: A declaration of cultural interdependence. Albany: New York State 
Education. The committee that produced this report was asked to review existing 
New York State social studies syllabi and to make recommendations to the 
Commissioner ofEducation designed to inaease students' understanding ofU.S. 
culture and its history, the cultures, identities, and histories of the diverse groups 
that comprise U.S. society today; and the cultures, identities, andhistories of other 
people throughout the world. Among the committee's overall reconunendations 
was that the present New Yoxk State social studies syllabi be subjcaed to detailed 
analysis and revision in order to provide more opportunities for students to learn 
frdm multiple perspectives and in order to remove language diat is insensitive or 
imy be interpreted as racist or sexist. 

Patrick,JohnJ. l99\Jdeas of the founden on constitutionalgot^ment: Resources^ 

of history and government. Washington, DC: Projea '87 of the i^jnerican 
Historical Association and the American Political Science Association. The 
political ideas of John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and other founders of die United States h^ve been a rich civic 
legacy for successive generations of citizens. Current secondary school curricula 
are flawed by neglect of core ideas in the political thought of the founders. This 
volume is designed to address this flaw; its contents highlight the constitutional 
thought of important founders in scholarly essays and teaching plans for high 
school liistory and government teachers and in docimient-based learning materials 
for students. The volume contains nine units, each ofwhich is based on the ideas 
and primary sources found in essays originally published in Tfjis Constiti^iion: A 
Bicentennial Chronicle. 

Patrick»JohnJ.,andRobertS.Leming,eds. 1991. ResourcesforUachersontheBillofRights. 
Bloomington,IN:EWCacaringhouscforSocialSmdies/SocialSci^ 
Ideas and information that can enhance education about the constitutional rights 
(^individuals in U.S. history and the current system of government in the United 



States are included in this book. The resource guide contains nine distina parts 
dealing with aspects of learning and teaching about the Bill of Rights in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Quigley, Charles N.,etal. 1991. CIVITAS:A frameworkfir civic education. Calaba,sas> CA: 
Center for Civic Education. This publication is a curriculum ftamework whose 
purpose is to revitalize civic education in schools throughout the nation and looks 
forward to a renaissance in civic thinking, learning, and action. The authors set 
forth a set of national goals to be achieved in civic education curriculum, primarily 
for 1 2 public and private schools, but with extended applications in communities 
and in higher education, specifying the knovdiedge and skills needed by citizens 
to perform their roles in American democracy. 

Ravitch, Diane, ed. 1990. The American reader: Words that moved a nation. New York: 
Harper Collins Publishers. This collection airns to put its readers into direct 
contact with the words that inspired, enragpd, delighted, chastened, or comforted 
Americans in days gone by. Gathered here are the classic speeches, poems, 
arguments, and songs that illuminate — with wit, eloquence, or sharp words — 
significant aspects of American life. 

Rdnhartz, Dennis, andJudyReinhartz. 1990. Geograpfy across thecurriadum.W2^t\ki!^^ 
DC: National Education Association. Geography should be infused into existing 
elementary and secondar}'^ school curricula rather than added as another separate 
subjea at various levels. That is the thrust of this monograph, which suggests ways 
to int^rate relevant geographic knowledge, concepts, and skills into specific 
elementary and secondary subjects. The relationship between geography and 
history, social studies, foreign languages, English/language arts, the arts, science, 
mathematics, business, and computer-based instmction is examined. A 33-item 
bibliography is included, as is an extensive resource list. 

Saunders, Phillip, et al. 1984. Master curriculum guide in ecoTtomia: A frametoork for 
teaching the basic concepts. 2d. ed. New York Joint Council on Economic 
Education. Intended for curriculum developers, this revised Framework presents 
a set of basic concepts for teaching ¥ir\2 economics. The revision reflects the 
change and development which the field of economics has undergone and 
includes improvements suggested by users of the first edition. Tlie purpose of 
teaching economics is to impart a general understanding of how our economy 
works and to improve economic decision making by smdents through the use of 
an orderly, reasoned approach. 



Ui!*I>^»itmcnt of the Intcrbn Bureau c^F^^ \^9\.AmerkanIfulians today: 

Amwm to your questions. 3d ed. Washing^n, DG U.S. Govemmcnt Printing 
OfHcse. This booklet is intended as an infomu It answers die most 

. comnK>nly asked quesdons>e3qJains die duties oftheBIA and dK 
pn)giams it offers, c}q)lainsvhere health and ot^ 

a general overview of federal appropriations Included also is an eaccenstve 
bibliography containing many odicr sources of information. 

\C1uteman, Henrietta. 1978. Getterd American JmHan history ooerview for the Irulian 
culture Master plan. Missoula: University of Montana. Ihis publication is an 
historical oudine listing dates and events, starting widi Ouistc^)ha^ Columbus in 
1492, up until die "International NGO Conference on Discrimination -gainst 
Indigenous Popularions-1977 — m die Americas" held at die UN in Geneva in 
1977,thatimpaaupontodayanddicfuturcofallAniericanIndians, Thcaudior 
is die Director and Associate Professor of Native American Studies at the 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 



Montana Select Bibliography 



American Geographic Publishing. 1981-1990. Montana geoff^aphic series. 16 volumes. 
Helena, MT: American Geographic Publishing. This series presently includes 1 6 
volumes with at least two more planned. Each volume is devoted to one subjea, 
coveringsuch diverse topics as Montana wildlife, Montana's explorers, Montana s 
homestead era and Montana's Yellowstone River. These publications, written by 
a variety of authors, include numerous color photographs; some also include 
paintings and detail maps. 

Qiesarek, Frank, and Jim Brabeck, ed. 1978. Montana: TuHhlane highway in a jour-lane 
world. Missoula, MT: Mountain Press Publishing Co. This publication was 
developed by the Lolo Middle School for statewide use as a Montana history 
textbook It includes, but is not limited to: photographs, many previously 
unpublished; a color-coded timeline; reprinted articles from over 1 00 unusual and 
often hard to find sources, and a gpneral bibliography and specific bibliographical 
information for each basic time period of Montana's history. A list of recom- 
mended supplemental reading, listening and viesving is also included 

Fei^ County Superintendent of Schools Office. 1984. Montana history unit: Big sly 
country, Lewistown, MT: Fergus County Superintendent of Schools Officc.This 
two-book set, which includes both a teacher's guide and student workbook, is a 
complete unit on Montana History. It contains a Montana history outline, and 
includes chapters on maps> state information, Indians, and geography. It also has 
a section on activities, such as fim sheets and quizzes, and contains a teacher s 
bibliography of Montana books. 

Fritz, Harry W. 1984. Montana: Land of contrast. Woodland Hills, CA: Windsor. 
Montana: Land of Contrast tells the history of a state beset by many differences, 
and the author skillfiJly reaeates the stories behind these differences. He pushes 
beyond Montana's past and uniquely records contemporary Montana. Detailing 
the birth of the state s second constitution in 1 972, Fritz shows how Montana's 
past and present differences have achieved a delicate balance in the 20th century. 

Howard, Joseph Kinsey. 1983. Montana: High, wide and handsome. Norman, OK: 
University ofNebraska Press. A significant history of Montana. Anyone wishing 
to learn about the development and decline of a region before it became 
fashionable to speak of such things would do well to ready Kinsey's highly 
documented and equally fascinating writing. From her infancy to her rise as the 
Northern Pkuns Grand Dame, the character of Montaru is exposed. 
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LopadiJamcs,ctal. 1983. WethepeopleofMontam: TTfcuwrkinffofapofmlarff^twT^ 
Missoulsu Mountain Press Publishing Co.Tliis book on conttinpcMa^ 
pditics traces the Montana diaiactcr through the principal insdtutbnal features 
of tbc state s government. The goal of this study is to portray Montana politics 
today as the wodkin^ of a popular government. 

Malonc Michael P., Richard B. Rocder, and William L Lang. 199 1 . Monta?2a:A history 
of wo centuries, rev. ed. Scatde, WA: University of Washington Press. The 
pubUcationisagcncrd, interpretive historyofMontariafbrrfveinaturc reader, 
authors have endeavored to focus on diose historical trends, cvcntt> and person- 
alities that proved most vital to the shaping of present-day Montana. The 
emphasis is on the serious economic, social, pc^tical, and cultural threads in the 
main fabric of the state's history, and the authors have included many historical 
photographs. 

Malone, Michael P., and Richard B. Roeder. 1975. Montana as it was: 1876—Acentennial 
overview, Bozeman, MT: Montana State Umvcmty.This publication, written as 
the nation s Bicentennial approached, focuses on Montaiu as it existed in 1 876, 
the year in which the dtizens of this territory joined the rest of the country in 
celebratii^ the Centennial. It contains an overview of many a^}ects trf'life in the 
Montana Territory at that time and shows how certain events, the Battle of the 
Litde Big Horn, for example, brought national attention to this 12-year-old 
territory. 

Montana Historical Society. 1992. Work and technology: An activity ffmie to ^ exhibit 
"Montana homelamC Helena: Montana Historical Society. This guide focuses 
on work and technology, from prehistory to the present. It is intended to be used 
as preparadonfbrstudents in grades 7-lOplaniiing to visitthcMontana Historical 
Society s'^MontanaHomeland" exhibit Vcrsionsofthcacdviricshavcbccn toted 
in classroom settings and in museum galleries. 

, 1992. Home and community: An activity guide to the exhibit 

"Montana homeland"* Helena: MontanaHistorical Society. This guide focuses on 
home and community, fcom prehistory to the present. It is intended to be used 
as preparation for elementary grades planning to visit the Montana Historical 
Society's ''Montana Homeland** exhibit. Vcrsionsrftfacactivitieshavcbccn tested 
in classroom settings and in museum galleries* 

, 1992. Montana Indians: An activity guide to the exhibit 

"Montana homeland'' Hdbia: Montana Historical Society. This guide fbaiscs on 
Montana Indians from prehistory xo the present It is intended to be used as 
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preparation for elementary grades planning to visit the Montana Historical 
Sodetys "Montana Honidand*^ exhibit. Versiom of the acdviues have be^ 
in classroom settings and in museum galleries. 

. 1976. Not in precious metals alone: A manuscript history of 

Montana, Helena: Montana Historical Society. This collection of writings covers 
a variety of incidents, events and personalities, and the ramifications of each in 
Montana's history. The goal of the editors was to achieve ideological, economic, 
chronological, and geographic balance. With few exceptions, materials contained 
within this publication are in the collections of the Montana Historical Society 
and include many previously unpublished works. 

Montana Office of Public Instruction. Montana Indians: Their history and locatioru rev. 
ed. Helena: Montana Office ofPublic Instruction, 1 992.This handbook is a brief 
look at Montana's Indians. It is organized by reservation areas and also contains 
a section on Montana's "Landless" Indians. Special attention was paid to 
providing information on the contemporary status of Montana's Indian groups. 
A chronology of important events and dates, a bibliography for children and 
adults* and maps are also included in this booklet. 

. 1992. A curriculum ^ide to learning about American Indians. 

Helena: Montana Office ofPublic Instmction. This collection ofinformation and 
suggestions is intended to be of use to teachers in planning an Indian unit or Native 
American Day activities. It contains suggested activities to assist and encourage 
planning in the subjea areas of social studies, sdence, mathematics, language arts, 
art, home economics, music, and physical education. 

Montana Secretary of State. 1972. Constitution of the state of Montana. Bozeman, MT: 
Color World of Montana.This pamphlet contains the official text of the new 
G)nstitution of the state of Montana as adopted by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on March 22, 1972, and as ratified by the people on June 6, 1972. It also 
includes amendments adopted by die people in 1974, 1976 and 1978. 

Myers, Rex C, and Norma B. Ashby. 1989. Symbols of Montana, Helena: Montana 
Historical Society Foundation. This booklet describes the state's 12 symbols, 
explains why each was selected, and includes photographs or drawings of all but 
the state song, whose lyrics are listed. 

Smith, Jeffrey J. 1985. K. Ross Toole's Montana. Helena: Montana Office of Public 
Instruction. This study guide was aeated to accompany IC Ross Toole's IV 
lecture series on Montana History. It contains a summary of lectures and learning 
objectives. For each lecture it also includes suggested activities before, during, and 



after viewing, bad^round notes, and a bibliography. The lecture scries itself is 
available through Western Montana CoU^e, AV. Collecdon. Contact Mike 
Schulz. 

Swarthout, Robert R., Jn, and Harry W. Fritz, eds. 1992. The Montana heritage: An 
anthology of historical essays, Helena: Montana Historical Sodecy Press. This 
collection differs from previous anthologies by including recent essays on people 
and conditions that have received litde consideration in the past — ^in particular, 
women, Nathre Americans, immigrant groi^, the environment, and the 20th 
century. More traditional subjects like Lewis and Clark* labor strife, Montana 
politics and Custer's Last Stand are also included. 

Todd,P^gy. 1987. Namrdresources in Montana shist07y,Hdtm^MonX3J^^^ 

ofNatural Resources and Conservation.This booklet discusses the importance of 
Montana's natural resources in the past, and their value today. 

. 1986. Montana's natural resources, Helena: Montana 

Department of Natural Resources and Conservation. This seven-booklet set 
answers many commonly asked questions about Montana's natural resources. 
One booklet is dedicated to each of the following topics: minerals, grasslands, 
forests, water, soils, wildlife, and wilderness. 

Toole, K. Ross. 1984. Montana: An uncommon land, Norman, OK: University of 
Oklahoma Prcss.Perhaps once in a generation it is possible for a historian to 
reinterpret the long sweep of an era and a period in our history. K. Ross Toole has 
chosen Montana for this purpose. He has consciously avoided a systematic 
presenution of the history of this "uncommon land.** Instead, he has chosen to 
put the great and many of the smaller but significant episodes of a centuiy and a 
half into new perspective* This story of Montana points up particularly the 
position Wiich is and has been occupied by the state in relation to the nation as 
a whole. 

. 1972. Twentieth-CentufyMontana'Astateofextremes.Nom^ 

OK: University of Oklahoma Press. At the turn of the centuty, Montana 
envisioned afisture ofwealth and prosperity founded upon its vast western copper 
and timber resources and its eastern grassland, ideal for ca tde and sheep ranching. 
Disasters that ruined such dreams and subsequent political and economic 
developments formed the basis for the turmoil that has marked 20th-century 
Montana. The author's interpretation of the salient trends of the past 70 years 
gives heavy emphasis to the periiod from 1900 to the 1 930s and again to the 1960s 
and 1970s. Many rare photographs illuminate the text and convey the feeling of 
the country and the people. 
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U, S. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Land Management 1984* Historical 
comparison photography: Headwaters resource areOy Butte Distria. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, This publication, composed entirely of 
photographs, provides documentation of v^eution chaises over time. The 
original photography, which was taken as earlyas 1884 andas late as 1940,showed 
a great deal of what the country was like almost 100 years ago. It is the intent of 
the Bureau of Land Management that these photographs will add more to the 
understanding of long-term envirormiental changes. 

Walter, Dave. 1 99 1 . Montana: A classroom guide to the study of the state. Helena: Montana 
Historical Society. Montaiu Office of Public Instniction.This publication is an 
excellent reference for basic facts on Montana. It also contains a brief overview of 
Montana history including a timeline from 1805 until 1990. 

Welder, Terry. 1992. Work house Washington, D.C.: Glacier National Park. National 
Park Service. The staff of Glacier National Park, in cooperation with the Bkckfeet 
and Confederated Salish/Kootenai Tribes and the Glacier Institute, prepared this 
packet of environmental education activities for Native American fifth and sixth 
graders and their teachers. Their goal was to develop environmental education 
materials relevant to the way of life, attitudes and cultural heritage of the Blackfeet, 
Salish and Kootenai \dio live in the vicinity of Glacier National Park. 

Whitehead, Bruce, and Charlotte Whitehead. 1978. Montana bound Anactivity approach 
to teackingMontana history. Missoula, MT: Piaorial Histories Publishing Co.The 
intent of this book is to present a simplified version of Montana life firom the days 
of nomadic Indian tribes and fur trappers to the present. It is meant to be used as 
supplementary material and not to substitute for other, more in-depth programs. 
This volume concentrates on the 19th century; a second volume will cover the 
time from 1900 to present. Montana Boundis designed as a working tool, and a 
list of supplementary resources has been included. For the instruaor, an Appendix 
has been included to allow for additional activities. Teaching aids and sugg^tions 
are also presented. The authors' intent is to put emphasis on the processes of 
broadened content, vocabulary building, and high-interest reading. 
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Social Studies Organizations 



MONTANA COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Linda Vrooman Peterson, Executive Director 

Office of Public Instructbn 

State Capitol 

Helena, Montana 59620 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCL\L STUDIES 
3501 Newark Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE FORTHE SOCL\L STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE 

EDUCATION (ERiaCHESS) 

855 Broadway 

Bculdcr, Colorado 80302 

SOCIAL STUDIES DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
2805 E. Tendi Street, Suite 120 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

SOCLVL SCIENCE EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 



ECONOMICS 

JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
1313 Twenty-First Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tcimcssee 37212 



I 



GEOGRAPHY 

MONTANA GEOGRAPHIC ALLIANCE 
Jeffrey Gritzner and Linda Peterson, Co-Coordinators 
Public Policy Institute 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 39812 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
Jaines W. Vising, Executive Direaor 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Broadway at 156th Street 
New York, New York 10032 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 
1710 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 



HISTORY 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
400 A Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN HISTORL\NS 
112N. Bryan Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

SOCIETY FOR HISTORY EDUCATION 

Department of History 

California State University 

6101 E. Seventh Street 

Long Beach, California 90840 



ERIC 
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IS 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 



AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1703 New Hampshire Avenue, N.NS7- 
Washington, D.C 20009 

AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Exccudve Office 
1722 N. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 

AMERICAN POLmCAL SCIENCE ASSOCLVHON 
1 527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 



AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
1155 East 60th Stieet 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

AMERICAN CIVIL UBERTIES Ul>IION 

22 East 40th Street 

New York, New York 10016 

CLOSE UP FOUNDATION 
1236 Jef£a:son Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 

601 S. Kingslcy Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90005 
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LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 
Charles N, Quigley 
5115 Douglas Fir Avenue 
Calabasas, California 91302 

MERSHON CENTER 

Citizenship Development and Global Education Prc^rani 
Ohio State University 
199 West 19th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43201 
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